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A  LOST  INTEREST 


CHAPTER  I 

On  a  hot  summer's  afternoon,  in  an  office  in  WhitehaU 
one  of  the  "powers  that  be"  leant  over  a  map! 
oUowmg  with  the  point  of  a  dry  pen  a  circuitous 
route.  It  ran  through  the  heart  of  Africa.  The 
journey  ended.  Sir  Everard  Lang  drew  himself  «t) 
and  sighed.  He  had  found  the  very  job  for  the  one 
man  m  particular ;  or,  to  be  more  accurate  if  less 
truthful,  the  very  man  for  the  job. 

Several  names  had  been  submitted  to  him.  and 
pressui^  brought  to  bear  with  two  of  them.  He  had 
selected  a  third  as  being  that  of  the  best  soldier,  the 
keenest  and  the  most  deserving  of  the  chance.  That 
the  chwice  was  unsought  made  the  giving  of  it  the 
greater  honour ;  so  Sir  Everard  argued  in  his  own 
mind-seekmg  an  excuse.  Further,  it  was  clearly  his 
duty  to  select  the  man  he  thought  the  best.  To  have 
allowed  any  personal  feeling  to  have  influenced  him 
against  such  a  decision  would  have  been  wrong 

At  the  same  time  he  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
that  those  personB  who  had  brought  pressure  to  bear 
had  not  had  behmd  them  the  weight  of  a  grouse  moor. 
or  a  deer  forest,  or  any  of  those  things  which  weighed 
most  heavily  in  his  scale  of  judgment  as  the  month 
of  August  drew  near. 
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t«„^^f  !^**  ^^  ^"""^^^  ^^""^  recognised  the  existence  of 
temptation  to  anm^  rfty  ,«  officiaUy  invulnerable  as 
his ,  but  he  hated  disagreeableness  of  any  kind,  and 
W  how  difficult  it  was  to  be  strictly  moral  wi  hout 
encountering  it.  t-nuui, 

no^t^"r1  ^\^^  '°'''^^  temptation  ;   was  disap- 

found  how  powerless  to  lure.  He  would  have  suc- 
cumbed more  readily  if  he  could  have  been  sure  of 
afterwards  experiencmg  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
remorse  that  had  clung  to  him  when  he  was  a  younger 

Sm«;if  f  *"*?.*"  *^"'^  ^*^^  *"^  ««°*^y  *«  diseng^e 
hmiself  from  the  tenacity  of  her  embrace.     Now  that 

he  sought  her  she  evaded  him.  There  were  too  few 
sensations  m  life  as  it  was.  He  would  not  ^Z 
lose  one.  He  envied  young  men  their  struggles,  their 
weaknesses,  and,  above  all.  their  repentances.  For 
this  and  one  other  reason.  Egerton  was  chosen,  and 
he  started  at  twelve  hours'  notice. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  was  assured.  So  Sir 
Everard  had  b^n  pleased  to  say  to  the  young  man. 
The  success  so  far  as  Sir  Everard  was  concen  I  was 
speculative.  This  he  had  not  said  to  the  you  man. 
l.F^^^  "^  ™  ""^^^  °^°«*  *°^"««<i  Sir  Lverard. 
tL'^o  T  '"^  ^f  •  ^  '''''^'''y  »^«^^d  ^^  to  ex- 
it h!«n,  !!!f  .^'  ^^^^  '^  ^y  '^'  *^^^  h«  reached 
his  relt  T  1  \    ^  P"^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^thin 

wJtplt^.''  *''  ^'^""'^  '^^^'"*'  *^^  -*P  «^  ^-- 
The  journey  was  a  long  one  and  would  take  time. 

asked  of  the  moment. 
He  next  turned  his  attention   to  a  house-agent's 
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^th»t  lay  on  the  table.     It  was  alphabeticaUy 
armnged     He  found  «  S  "  and  quickly  Suwex.  ^ 

He  put  a  cross  against.  "  A  veiy  desirable  residence." 
That  It  was  fit  for  a  nobleman,  he  ignored.  Also  the 
number  of  bedrooms. 

thJm*^  ^^PP^'^^l  *o  b«  numerous.    He  need  not  use 

it^o'l^^'^T™  f"*/"^  '""^'^y  ^^''^'^  ^«  ^^^ 
It  to  be.    Ten  miles  from  somewhere  else.    To  be 

rl    wu^*"^  '"''*'''  ^"^^  «^  *^»*  somewhere  else 
and    not    enturely  on   account   of    his   hah-,   which 

^r^TZf^-     ^"'y    y^'^S    ^«^    thought    he 
presumed  on  that. 

As  regarded  distance,  ten  miles  was  just  right. 
It  WM  nothmg  m  a  motor.  But  it  happened  to  be 
beyond  the  radms  of  one  woman's  curiosity.  There 
were  other  women  whose  range  of  curious  vision  was 
longer.  No  distance  in  their  cases  would  be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  disarm  their  suspicions.  He  made  up 
his  mmd  to  ignore  them.    He  could  afford  to 

He  decided  to  take  the  house,  without  consulting 

two  or  three  pretty  young  married  women  who  had 

oflPered  hmi  as  much  as  he    wished  of  their  newly 

bought  experience.  ^ 

He  wrote  and  asked  the  agents   at  what  date  he 

might   take  possession   of  the  noble  mansion,  with 

;ts  pleasure  grounds,  its  Dutch  and  Italian  gardens. 

Its    pergolas   and   its   hundred   and   one   advertised 

attractions  ?  ^^ 

He  had  no  iUusions  as  to  the  veracity  of  the 
descnption. 

He  knew  exactly  what  the  Dutch  garden  might 
be-twenty  or  thirty  slabs  of  London  pavement, 
inappropnately  placed.    A  few  meagre  cypresses  and 
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bad  statues  might  easily  pass  as  an  Italian  gaiden. 
Everyone  knows  that  an  arch,  in  the  fertUe  brain  of 

I  t^IITTu '.''"^""y  *^"^*^°P"  ^*°  •  P«'8*>J»-  Given 
agoodmbitisaseasyforan  agent  to  write  the  one 
word  as  the  other. 

The  longer  word  grows  under  the  point  of  the  pen. 

On  the  same  hot  afternoon,  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  sat  a  girl.  She  was  Uttle  more  than  a  child,  but 
beijtjgf  married  she  was,  properly  speaking,  a  woman. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  womanly  in  the 
vugmal  hnes  of  her  figure,  in  the  soft  shy  look  in  her 
eyes,  whose  depths  were  troubled  for  the  moment  by 
a  recent  sorrow.  The  tears  that  were  hardly  dry  on 
her  cheeks  were  a  girl's  tears. 

She  cried  more  than  anything  else  at  the  wickedness 
of  a  world  that  could  aUow  such  things  to  happen 

A  f^Ll'f.^''  *''**"«^*  "P  **>  **^i^   the  world  a 
delightful  place. 

She  had  been  guarded  against  its  sorrows,  shielded 
from  Its  temptations  and  blinded  to  its  wickedness 

If,  as  a  ohUd,  she  had  strayed  from  the  garden 
there  was  old  Nathaniel  Hedgerow,  woodman,  who 
would  bnng  her  back.  He  was  always  ready  to  lav 
down  his  axe  and  see  her  home,  telling  her.  as  they 
walked,  of  birds  and  beasts  and  the  names  of  the 
flowers  she  stooped  to  pick. 

When  she  grew  older  she  found  the  flowers  were 
^led  by  other  names,  which  was  only  natural  since 
Hedgerow  had  much  knowledge  but  no  learning 

She  had  grown  to  think    there  would  always  be 
someone  ready  to  bring  her  back  in  case  she  wandered 
TWe  might  be.  but  it  was  possible  he  would  not  be 
a  Hedgerow,  wherein  lay  the  difference,  also  the  danger 
It  was  even  hotter  under  the  tree  than  in  the  London 
office ;  but  it  was  pleasanter.    The  buzz  of  the  bees 
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the  loent  of  ^he  flowen  the  girl  loved.  When  she 
was  in  Londc  the  hum  of  the  motor-'busea  reminded 
her  of  beet,  «id  the  sight  of  flowers  in  a  window- 
box  carried  he?  thoughts  straight  away  to  her  flowers 
•nd  her  garden.  Which  shewed  she  had  some  imag- 
ination ;  whether  enough  to  constitute  a  capacity 
for  feeling  to  tbehr  uttermost,  both  joy  and  sorrow, 
remained  t«  >  be  seen.  It  was  a  problem  that  interested 
Sir  Everard,  as  did  the  fact  that  she  was  eighteen. 

Slie  too  pored  over  a  map  of  Africa.  With  the 
poir  i  kuitti%  -needle,  she  too  followed  a  r  ate, 

not  atoiM  <me. 

Tt  ^irt  eats  %i  ^  amazingly  short.  She  made 
th«»i  ^  d«f4nmim*.tion.  The  route  on  that  map 
waa  ei  dd  to  myone  else.  No  one  could  ever  do  it 
agsDi  .*t  the  pmnt  of  a  knitting-needle,  without 
poppnif  thro^  the  heart  of  Africa.  Nothing  m 
the  Mature  4  f^m^tg  and  \vaterie88  districts  dau^^ed 
her.  She  h*l  dways  disiiked  geography;  now  she 
defted  it. 

T  tie  joum^  h»^r  knitting-needle  made  was  a  short 
aad  decisive       e. 

Looking  ^  iwn  the  map  to  the  blue  sky,  a  band 
•semed  to  %hten  round  her  throat,  choking  her. 
She  heW  -i  arms,  as  if  imploring  mercy  of  some 

power  uiis,  The  God  she  had  always  prayed  to 

had  failod  hei 

As  she  h  %d  prayer!  for  dolls  as  a  child— not  so  long 
ago— she  had  prayed  recently  as  a  woman  that  she 
and  her  husband  ir.ight  never  be  separated.  Every 
day  she  had  thanked  God  for  giving  her  such  happi- 
ness. So  it  was  not  because  she  had  been  ungrateful 
that  it  had  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  her.  She  had 
been  brought  up  to  say ' '  thank  you."  Her  nurse  had 
told  her  if  children  didn't  say  "  thank  you,"  things 
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She  WMbeginning  to  think  that  Nannie  and  Hedgwow 

^q^tt:"^'''^'^^-^^--^-*^-  ^ 

Te««  blinded  her  eyei.    The  map  of  Africa  rolled 

dlL^Lt  ^  •  ^"'^^^  •*  *^"  '-*  «»--*«*  *o 

Then  the  girl  remembered  a  promiw  she  had  made- 
•  solemn  promue,  recently  made.  Out  in  the  scented 
.ummer  night  .he  had  made  it.  She  had  teTgS 
of  the  darkne«.  Never  again  would  .he  walk  oJS 
Lt  *^*?  *""  •  wmmer  night  without  thinking  of 

•oWier .  wife  .he  mu.t  wait.  It  wa.  her  duty  If 
he  couU  go  .he  could  wait.  If  her.  were  the  harde^ 
p«t,  .he  wa.  proud  to  bear  it. 

-i.^lTJ°  ^"°^^  ***  «•*  **»•  «»»"><»•    She  wondered 
who  had  given  ii  to  him.     Not  Sir  Everard.    oTtJ^ 
she  wa.  glad ;  .he  didn't  like  him 
Her  thought,  flew  from  the  miwiy  of  wparation  to 

mldlTerlh^'  '"''"'''  '^*^-     ^^^  *^'^*^*  ^^  '* 

that  If,  at   that   mc  ^ent.   he  were   to  .tand  before 
her  she  would  be  too  .hy  to  look  at  him.    She  caugh 
«P  the  puppy  but  he  begged  to  be  excused.    He  wa. 
busy.    She  put  him  down.  ^e  wa. 

afternoon.    One  at  the  point  of  a  pen ;    the  other  at 
the  point  of  a  knitting-needle. 
One  was  long ;  one  was  short.    One  was  made  by  a 

th«^l'  ^         °'''  °^  ^  *^«  ™l<i  ^  *1^«  eyes  of 
the  woman,  was  to  be   made  at   the  point  o^  the 
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H..?**  ^iS"!  *?^  '***^  ***•  °»*P  "^  Africa  Twy 
Mule  to  hi.  tMte  turned  hi.   •ttention  to  •  houS- 

•««mt  •  h.t.    He  Mmpled  it  and  found  it  moeh  eMier 

work.    A  certain  amoont    of    wd.tanoe  wm  risht 

enough  and  good  for  the  teeth,  but-  ^^ 

f mm  T"^  "^  ^^  ^J^'  ^"^  ""^"^  ^^  «i.tW" 

from  the  thoughU  of  that  return.     Thev  war*  .« 
palietic  that  .he  blu.hed.    She   .milel  2  hTr  o^n 

^^JT^J:  "^'^  "^°"~*  -"  ^^  ^ 

She  le^ued  the  li.t  from  between  the  paw.  of  the 
puppy.  "  Oh.  darling/'  .he  uM.  ••  how  L  I  to  re^J 

The  puppy  didn't  Bey.    He  .napped  at  a  fly  and 
pretended  he  had  caught  it.     He  hadn't,  of  courw 
It  wa.  only  puppy  .wagger. 

He  found  he  could  show  oflF  now.    The  long-legged 

^ilZn^^T  ^^**  ™  *^'^*y»  choHing  him^ 
pretending  to  be  a  moequito-ridioulou.  idea-had 
gone  .omewhere.    Where  he   didn't  know  I    Hiding 

c^^K^v^*'  ^""^  ^^'^y'  ^'  ^h«J  h«  would 
come  back  m  .pite  of  the  tea«ng.  because  the  girl 
wasn  t  much  fun  without  him. 

The  puppy  sat  up  and  put  his  head  on  one  side  and 
gave  one  bark,  then  another.  The  long-legged 
creature  was  being  umiecessarily  funny.  So  the 
puppy  barked  again.  Then  the  girl  said.  "It's  no 
use.  Puppy;  he's  gone." 

The  puppy  not  trusting  women,  went  oflF  to  search 
the  flower  beds,  on  the  plea  that  if  you  want  a  thing 

early  m  hf e ;   had  opened  his  own  eyes  to  the  fact 
He  looked  behind  the  tallest  delphinium  he  could  fed 
which  shewed  he  at  least  grasped  the  height  of  lo^.' 
If  he  was  vague  as  to  its  breadth.     Its  depth,  he 
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knew  to  be  purely  gaBtronomio.  He  felt  it  deep 
deep  down  many  times  during  the  day  ^' 

H«  ™  "°°f^  by  those  in  authority  twice  a  day 
He  was  told  by  pessimistic,  older  dogs  that  it  wtm 
come  to  once  a  day.  ° 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  pieced  the    list  together     It 

™hT?  t^:         "^  ''"":"  "'  *'^  '^*-    She  lo^  the 
wash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach.     She  had  let  their 

for^ethLr*"'  ^**y^*»^»^-  People;  because 
for  one  thmg  they  were  too  sympathetic,  for  another 
too  unreserved.    They   would    ask   her  how   much 
she^o^ed.  how  much  she  loved  Dick  f    ShelSt 

The  band  tightened  round  her  throat  again     The 
world  was  a  cruel  place.  ^ 

Sir  Everaid  found  it  a  delightful  world.    He  thought 

t^tZr'^    '*"°**'^  securing  a  desirable  resid^ce 
wi^m  an  easy  motor  drive  of  Mrs.  Egerton's  home 

House-agents    lacked    the    sense    of    perspective 

They  exaggerated  the  size  of  a    backKlrawi^-room 

^her     In  th«  case  «  within  ten  miles  of  Fairhome  " 
was  how  It  should  have  been  listed. 


CHAPTER  n 

how  her  h».b.„d  Jti^Z  T°""  "^^  "•" 
have ffot far-  hnf  u  ™      s^'-fuig  on.     He  could  not 

Tlie  mud-Mrvant  uid  ghe  waa. 
the  setting  he  wouhTI  ™'''   ^'"™"-    J™* 

Hi-  sigh"t.,'u::^''r  :^::^„  f  '^^^■ 

oame  from  a  funnv  oldtMnf       \     ^f  ''"'P*''-    » 
at  a  table.  doh.gTii;!':^'^^;,!:. "'  """^  ""•  ''""« 

patietoe    Cr;    "'    *'""'«•'*  '"  "°"««  "ith  im- 
-reTat  son  I  rC\?'"  ,",""•   ^«°" 

Pajit^J^^b^awoln-rth^or"  """'"'*'°^- 
J-      ,     tni.  B  a  hat  belongmg  to  «,BMme.  ain't 
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it  ? "  she  said,  holding  out  a  piece  of  wood  for  his 
closer  inspection. 

How  he  loathed  jignsaws  unless  under  certain 
circumstances. 

They  had  their  uses  in  filling  a  breach  left  by 
palmistry. 

"  I  daresay  it  is,"  he  said  blandly. 

"  You  can  sit  there  if  you  like,"  she  said,  "  so  long 
as  you  don't  put  your  sleeve  on  to  my  bits.  I  can't 
bear  that." 

Sir  Everard  wondereH  how  long  he  could  bear  any 
of  it  He  looked  longin^^ly  out  of  the  window.  He 
B&w  undulating  lawns  and  glimpses  of  colour. 
Mrs.  Egerton,  he  thought,  must  look  lovely  among 
flowers.  To  his  mind  every  woman  had  her  own 
background  against  which  she  looked  her  best.  There 
were  women  who  looked  theirs  in  a  garish,  brilliantly 
lighted  restaurant.  Those  he  would  sedulously  avoid 
seeing  by  daylight.  No  beauty  to  him  was  complete 
unless  the  setting  was  right.  A  Madonna  in  a  music 
hall  didn't  appeal  to  him.  The  incongruous  never 
did.  In  that  he  differed  from  some  men.  He  differed 
in  many  ways  from  most  men. 

There  was  the  maternal  woman ;  let  her  have 
children  by  all  means.  They  suited  her.  They 
spoilt  another  ;  they  materialised  her. 

Mrs.  Egerton  woulu  look  her  best  against  a  brjk- 
ground  of  flowers  as  delicate,  as  lovely  as  herself. 
Against  a  wood  in  early  spring— the  tender  greens— 
the  soft  purple  bloom  of  birches— they  would  be  her 
complement.  Her  face  was  exquisitely  tender  and 
sensitive.  Her  figure,  in  a  child-like  way,  perfect. 
Her  movements  the  poetry  of  grace  and  motion, 
which  was  rarely  found  in  anyone  so  young.  Grace 
often  came  with  the  powder-puff. 
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The  rftemoon  wore  on ;  he  wm  bored  to  tew. 

lint  Sce^^'ir^r^"^  ""  •  -^>W 
[little  flT  "°^"'  y°™8  >d  joyou,  if  f 

!     **  I  allow  them  to  sinff  "  saM   *i,-    i. 

.0  I'm  toM,  fron,  throe  tfS^     m  ".""r/?""  *'' 
ping  f  "  thi.  fiercely  ^^  shouldn't  they 

h  Mr,.  E^tr^wM:  Utotn  *' V"  '"^  ' 
^»t  was  the  point  "  l"tohen-m«d  to  sing  f 

Wtsfort^r^H'^.tf^"^-^.    ?f''»'«' 

.the  morning,  so  long  a,  they  wtrediW-  '""''  " 

*  ohild  called  them-thev  r^  *«^tive--engg«,ti„ 
lerred  to  eat  them  out  S^  !>«*  their  uses.    He  pre- 
f    "Is  Mrs  l^T         °   •  t.  toisesheU  box. 
»usS^-ote°''S>"'L°f''"l«"-     This 

-^oHptlon  to  r  W  ct^ntb  "°:^dibLd' 

ke  house.    S.es8^/      *'    «'"'°'    ^'"  "*» 
■■»  Wy  Blir.^,r'  y""'™  oo™  to  see  her, 
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"Of  oouree— it's  the  first  time  you've  looked  up. 
It's  ages  since  I've  seen  you.     I'm  Everard  Lang." 

"Ages!  Centuries!  I  never  see  anyone.  You 
were  a  boy  when  I  last  saw  you.  You've  got  on. 
How?  Push  or  ability?  Your  mother  had  the 
one,  your  father  the  other.  I'd  have  known  you 
anywhere.  I've  heard  of  your  smile.  You  haven't 
found  it  of  much  use  this  afternoon  ?  Waste  of 
ammunition,  eh  ?  smiling  into  an  old  lady's  toupee  ? 
It  isn't  a  toupee  as  it  happens.  I  get  even  with  my 
beautiful  contemporaries  there.  Every  hair  of  it 
my  own  and  no  one  would  know.  There's  art  for 
you  !  It  takes  a  Frenchwoman  at  forty-five  pounds 
a  year,  my  wardrobe  and  an  absolute  lack  of  morals 

to  do  that. 

My  niece  ?  Some  idiot  has  sent  her  husband 
to  Africa  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  What  did  they  do 
it  for,  and  the  children  just  married  ?  Cold-blooded, 
inhuman  things,  officials.  Surely  there  are  enough 
unhappily  married  men  to  chooae  from." 

She  upset  Napoleon  and  his  generals  iu  her  anger, 
and  poured  out  the  nastiest  cup  of  tea  for  Everard 
Lang  that  he  had  ever  tasted.  He  balanced  a  biscuit 
on  the  edge  of  his  saucer  and  swore  under  his  breath. 
Lady  Blatherwake  said  she  never  drank  tea.  He 
could  have  guessed  that.  Why  did  plain  women 
invariably  explain  the  obvious  ? 

"  If  you  care  to  stay  and  dine,  my  chef's  another 
thing  altogether.    What  I  like,  I  have  good." 

She  returned  to  Napoleon.  Sir  Everard  hesitated. 
He  couldn't  spend  from  now  to  dinner  time  putting 
Napoleon  and  his  generals  together.  On  the  other  hand 
he  couWn't  go  until  he  had  learned  Mrs.  Egerton's 
address.  From  the  look  on  the  old  lady's  face  he 
know  that  it  would  be  only  by  deep  strategy  or  sub- 
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the 


lime  innocence  that    he    would  get  at  that,  which 
amused  him. 

If  he  could  get  at  it  without  staying  to  dinner,  he 
would.  If  not  he  would  dine.  In  any  case  he  should 
motor  back  to  dress. 

A  drive  through  delightful  country  alone  was 
preferable  to  doing  a  jig-saw  puzzle  with  a  woman 
who  was  no  longer  young. 

"  It's  a  great  chance  for  Egerton,"  he  said,  looking 
at  the  woman  who  had  certainly  been  young  once, 
but  never  beautiful.  "  This,  I  think,  belongs  to  the 
stair-case  ?  "  holding  out  a  small  piece  of  crimson. 

"Chance?  Bah,"  said  the  old  lady,  seizing  the 
piece  of  wood,  waving  it  backwards  and  forwards  and 
finally  putting  it  into  a  reserve  heap  at  the  left-hand 
comer  of  the  table,  "  a  boy  doesn't  want  a  chance 
^  through  the  gates  of  hell  at  his  time  of  life.  He's 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it." 

"  The  theory  that  Africa  is  the  white  man's  grave 
is  rather  exploded  now,"  said  Sir  Everard  gently 
in  the  kind  of  voice  that  Valde  Raleigh  said  made 
her  goose-skinny.  Lady  Blatherwake  was  past  the 
age  to  feel  that,  but  she  was  not  unconscious  of  jts 
charm. 

"Don't  teU  me  that,"  she  said;  "I'm  not  a  board 
school  boy,  neither  am  I  the  mother  of  one.  I  know 
most  things.  Among  others  that  soldiers  shouldn't 
marry.    It's  a  trite   enough    saying.    But  heaps   of 

>ople  do  what  they  oughn't  to  do.  A  dull  place 
[the  worU  would  be  if  they  didn't." 

She  looked  intently  at  Sir  Everard,  defying  him  to 
sontradict  her.  He  was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 
"  Funny  place  the  world,"  she  went  on.  "  If  a  friend 
iakes  my  good  umbreUa  and  leaves  his  bad  one  I  am 
lupposed  to  say  nothing.     If  he  leaves  his  good  one 
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and  takes  my  bad  one  I  am  supposed  to  say  some- 
thing.   Well,  I  do  just  the  opposite— in  theory." 
Sir  Everard  smiled  ;  she  was  explaining  the  obvious 

again. 

He  noted,  with  malicious  glee,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crimson  staircase  was  hanging  on  to  the  lace  in 
her  sleeve.  He  hoped  it  would  remain  there,  for  the 
present,  and,  in  time,  be  carried  to  the  farthest  part 
of  the  house  and  swept  away  by  the  third  housemaid. 
"  In  theory,"  he  said. 

"  '  In  theory '  I  said.  Well,  you've  seen  my  niece, 
therefore  you  can  understand  the  young  man  was 
sorely  tempted.  As  to  the  girl,  why  she  married 
him  I  can't  imagine!  She  might  have  married 
anyone." 

That  was  Sir  Everard's  point ;  the  very  thing 
he  felt  most  strongly  about.  The  fact  that  she 
might  have  married  anyone  showed  that  in  marrying 
Egerton  she  had  lacked  the  social  sense,  a  grievous 
thing  in  woman— a  thing  to  be  deeply  deplored  ! 
"  And  where  did  you  say  your  niece  is  ?  " 
Lady  Blatherwake  laughed.  She  raised  her  eye- 
glasses, elaborately  mounted  in  chased  gold,  and 
looked  at  him.  It  was  no  light  thing  that  scrutiny. 
She  bit  her  underlip  with  her  very  excellent  teeth 
and  laughed  again. 

So  he  found  it  expedient  to  motor  back  to  dress 
and  back  again  to  dinner.  On  his  return,  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  footman.  At  exactly  the  right 
distance  behind  the  footman  stood  a  butler— a 
smart  butler,  not  an  old  lady's  butler. 

Sir  Everard's  spirits  rose.  The  way  in  which  the 
butler  divested  him  of  his  coat  satisfied  that  peculiar 
sense  he  possessed  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  had 
hopes  of  the  chef.     Earlier  in  the  day,  in  reviewing 
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the  chances  of  that  chef's  excellence,  he  had  detennined 
that  no  true  artist  would  submit  to  having  his  best 
dishes  handed  round  by  a  parlourmaid  like  the  one 
who  had  that  afternoon  opened  the  door.  In  fact, 
he  doubted  that  anyone,  with  a  soul  at  all,  could 
look  at  that  face  without  losing  something.  To  get 
accustomed  to  ugliness  blunted  the  fineness  of  one's 
artistic  perceptions.  It  was  a  danger  to  which  Sir 
Everard  would  never  lay  himself  open. 

That  Sir  Everard  appealed  to  somethinK  in  Parkin 
was  evident,  since  Parkin  confided,  later  in  the 
evening,  to  Mrs.  Bland  the  housekeeper,  that  Sir 
Everard  was  "  no  fluke."  The  reverence  with  which 
Mrs.  Bland  accepted  the  statement  shewed  that  it 
was  praise,  and  praise  of  a  high  order. 

Laidy  Blatherwake  and  her  guest  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  silence.  Before  Sir  Everard  had  finished 
hia  fish  he  was  wondering  what  crime  the  chef  could 
have  committed  which  necessitated  his  hiding  in  an 
out  of  the  way  country  place  and  ministering  to  the 
appetite  of  an  old  lady  who,  on  her  own  confession, 
saw  no  one.  It  must  have  been  a  crime  of  a  parti- 
cularly heinous  kind.  Much  should  be  forgiven  him. 
Suddenly  Lady  Blatherwake  shot  this  remark  over 
her  shoulder: 

"  Good  game,  Parkin  ?  " 

"  Disappointing  as  to  my  own  form,  my  Lady,  but 
hopeful  as  to  Thomas's  progress." 

At  this  tribute  the  footman  got  crimson.  Parkin 
then  proceeded,  at  a  gesture  from  Lady  Blatherwake, 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  game,  which,  of 
course,  was  golf. 

Having,  with  due  regard  to  his  language  and 
deference  to  his  listeners,  landed  himself,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  in  a  bunker,  and  having  taken  three 
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to  get  out  and  was  itiU  in,  Lady  Blatherwake  lakl 
he  might  leave  himself  there  for  the  present  anr'  go 
on  with  the  next  course. 

This  went  on  at  intenrab  all  through  dinner,  to 
Sir  Everard's  astonishment.  A  woman  who  could 
talk  to  her  men-servants  during  dinner  of  golf  and 
yet  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  in  their  work,  was  to 
be  respected. 

He  was  longing  for  the  moment  when  he  and  his 
hostess  should  be  left  alone.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  It  all  meant. 

The  moment  came.  It  was  unwelcome,  in  the 
sense  that  the  dinner  was  over.  Like  all  perfect 
dmners  it  had  been  short. 

"We  wiU  smoke  here,"  said  Lady  Blatherwake. 

CHgarettes  were  handed  to  her. 

Sir  Everard  watched  with  amusement  her  jewelled 
fingers  thinning  the  cotton  wool  and  putting  it  into 
the  cigarette  holder ;  fitting  in  the  cigarette  and 
lightmg  It,  with  deliberation,  at  the  small  sUver  lamn 
handed  to  her  by  Parkin. 

CSgars  were  handed  to  Sir  Everaid  by  Parkin, 
with  just  that  feeling  of  reverence  which  was  due  to 
their  excellence. 

He  knew,  from  personal  experience,  that  he  was 
offermg  Sir  Everard  a  good  thing ;  Sir  Everard  guessed 
he  was  taking  one  and  was  grateful. 

A  good  dinner,  good  wine,  a  good  cigar,  these  were 
things  that  made  life  amusing. 

"I  daresay,"  »aid  his  hostess,  "that  you  are  sur- 
prised at  my  allowing  my  men-servants  to  play  golf  ?  " 
She  knocked  the  ash  off  the  end  of  her  cigarette  as 
she  asked  the  question. 

•'  Not  m  the  least ;   nothing  astonishes  me." 

"  Tha  's  untrue  to  start  with.     You  were  astonished. 
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I  MW  it.  It  WM  oleyerneM  on  my  part  to  see  it ; 
not  oMeleMneM  on  yoon  to  show  it.  You  disguiaed 
it  •dminblj.  I  should  imagine  you  excelled  in 
hiding  what  you  feel  And  in  showing  what  you  don't 
feel.  I  let  my  men  play  golf  because  I  disapprove  of 
men-servauts  in  theory,  yet  find  them  a  necessity  in 
practice.  They  lead  an  unmanly  existence  which 
encourages  the  worst  in  them.  Exercise  is  the  only 
thing.  I  insist  on  their  playing  golf  every  afternoon 
from  three  to  six." 

*'  What  does  the  golf  club  say  to  it  f  " 

"  It  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  The  men 
have  their  own  course  at  home.  We  had  Braid  down 
on  the  opening  day.  It  was  the  proudest  day  of 
Thomas's  life  when  he  touched  Braid's  brassey.  It 
gave  him  a  taste  for  the  game.  Here  there  is  a  small 
course  laid  out  by  Dick  Egerton.  Parkin  is  afraid 
it  will  spoil  his  game.  However,  he's  got  to  play. 
It's  exercise.  It  keeps  him  out  of  mischief  for  one 
thing  and  in  health  for  another. 

"It's  the  only  way  !  Blatherwake  used  to  say  the 
same  thing.  But  he  hadn't  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. I  have.  I  don't  mind  what  I  say  or  what 
I  do.  It's  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  plain 
old  woman.  People  can  take  me  or  leave  me.  Leave 
me,  I  prefer.  My  friends  who  don't  leave  me,  I  find, 
are  largely  affairs  of  the  stomach,  not  of  the  heart,' 
A  good  chef— well,  you  know— I  shall  probably  see 
you  again.    Tell  me  about  yourself." 

Sir  Everard  could  be  a  charming  companion  and 
an  extremely  interesting  one.  There  was  nothing 
more  dc  \tful  than  when  he  talked  of  himself.  It 
was  a  subject  which  amused  him  immensely,  and 
never  bored  other  people.  From  habit  he  talked  to 
Lady  Blatherwake  as   though  she  were  young  and 
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bewitlfoL    It  MuoMd   her;    it  «bo  determined  her 
BOt  to  give  him  Violet  SIgerton'a  addreM. 

He  Towed  veogeanoe  on  the  old  l«dy  m  he  motored 
home,  At  the  Mme  time  reserving  for  her  a  oertain 
•mount  of  blessing.  She  deserved  some  for  her 
gMtronomio  sense  in  possessing  such  a  chef. 

When  he  got  home  he  ?ooked  up  Lady  Blatherwake 
to  the  "  Book."  Lady  Blatherwake  looked  him  up. 
In  both  oases  their  curiosity  was  gratified  at  the 
•zpense  of  their  judgment. 

Sir  Everard  returned  to  town  the  foUowing  day. 
An  empty  house  in  the  country  was  of  no  use  to  him. 
He  must  either  fiU  it  or  ruin  the  servants  by  letting 
them  do  nothing.  He  might  give  up  the  house,  of 
course.    The  next  week-end  he  filled  it. 

It  was  a  beautiful  old  place.  The  agents  had  not 
exaggerated  its  beauties.  As  a  background  it  suited 
some  of  his  guests  better  than  others.  Those  it 
emted  least  well  were  the  most  unconscious  of  the 
fact.  They  talked  loudly  by  moonlight.  Everard 
Lang  shuddered. 


CHAPTER  m 

Sib  EviBABO  found  himself  at  a  loose  end.  He  had 
five  weeks'  hoUday  before  him  and  on  his  hands  a 
large  country  house,  for  which  he  had  no  use,  It 
only  remained  for  him  to  spend  the  time  in  some  one 
else's  and  to  leave  empty  the  one  he  had  taken.  It 
might  be  politic,  although  tiresome,  to  lend  it  to 
some  one  from  whom  he  might,  in  the  near  future, 
look  for  some  return.  There  was  nothing  he  parti- 
cularly wanted ;  nothing  that  he  couldn't  get,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  without  its  entailing  any  sacrifice 
on  his  part.  Not  that  lending  a  house  need  entail 
any.  It  was  simple  enough.  But  it  was  not  within 
his  power  to  prevent  the  valet  of  his  tenant  from 
falling  in  love  with  the  second  housemaid,  left  with 
the  house.  It  wouldn't  in  most  cases  have  ooncemed 
him ;  but  in  this  one  she  happened  to  be  his  servant 
and  the  daughter  of  a  friend's  gamekeeper. 

It  was  as  much  as  Sir  Everard's  place  was  worth 
that  anything  should  happen  to  the  girl— his  place 
among  the  guns,  of  course.  In  such  a  way  does  man 
create  responsibilities. 

He  could  hope  for  no  merc^  the  hands  of  Lady 
Blatherwake. 

Among  the  houses  he  k  ,,  whose  doors  were 
always  open  to  him,  he  chose,  without  hesitation,  the 
Raleighs'  in  which  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tune  that  promised  to  hang  heavily  on  his  hands, 
unless  certain  things  happened.  He  meant  them  to 
happen.    He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Raleigh. 
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"Ify  intewtt  it  wnwed  in  little  Mn.  i;g»rt<m ;  do 
•tt  ber  to  meet  me  on  the  tenth  f  You  told  me  tc 
wme  my  own  timet  You  wiU  like  her.  She  won't 
•xhauBt  your  tymprnthiee.  She  won't  demand  much, 
but  wh«t  you  o«n  giye  her  .he    wiU  acknowledge 

!r^' JS*  *"*  •  y°"^'  °»"  *»»«  ay»elf  might 

endangering  my  heart.  It  i.  pleasant  to  arrive  at 
Jh»t  age  without  being  fat ;  ien't  it  f  Do  a.k  her  to 
Ijoohewen  You  wouW  be  for  her  a  liberal  education. 
She  exactly  need,  what  you  alone  can  give  her.  I 
•m  not  going  to  flatter  you.  in  fact  it  would  be  beyond 

t^e  SSr  M  '^-  ^*^**  ^"^  y°"  -y  to  dinner  at 
the  Rit.  on  Monday  and  a  pUy  afterward.  I    Shall 

ZZ.Z  r*  ^""^  "^^"^  ^^  ^"^  y**"'  conBcience 
require,  at  the  moment,  a  partie  earrie  to  ease  it  t 
I  never  quite  know  with  you  I 

"  It  would  be  kind  to  recommend  your  leraer 
dre«maker  to  Mr..  Egerton.  She  ha.  the  dre..  ^ 
but  1.  given  over  much  to  bead..  You  will  know  at 
once  what  I  mean !  Mr..  Egerton  i.  veiy  recently 
Mr..  Egerton.  She  bear,  the  honour  gracefuUy  and 
«mam.  a  chUd.  The  cruel  authoritie.  Z  4, 
Geoigina  Blatherwake-have  behaved  with  mon- 
strou.  cruelty  in  separating  the  young  things.  But 
their  excuse,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  husband  is  a  good 

Uw  ;  ^/^«^,r*^j»«'  I  «"«Pect.  of  the  admini.tLor 
latent !    It  is  his  chance. 

"She  was  a  CharIton~a  thing  not  to  be  despised. 
Peopte  have  for  several  hundred  years,  been  quite 
pleased  to  be  one.  from  father  to  son.  mind  you ! 
Mrs.  Charlton  has  lived  up  to  the  tradition ;  rather 
too  much  so.  If  there  had  been  fewer  sons  there 
might  have  been  more  of  everything  else. 
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"  Ifrt.  GhsrlUm  wm  »  beftoty  and  nerer  knew  it. 
I  thonld  like  to  Mre  the  dftoghter  from  that.  It  is 
•o  unfeminine  I  Un.  OhArlton  is  nnworldlj  enough  to 
rejoice  in  Diok  Egerton's  siie,  strength  uid  looks, 
generally.  It  wm  more  by  good  luok  than  by  good 
mansgement  that  she  got  a  son-in-Uw  with  any 
worldly  goods  at  all.  He  has  some  ;  but  not  enough  ! 
How  bored  you  must  be  !  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
meet  Mrs.  Charlton." 

Valde  Raleigh  got  the  letter  just  as  she  was  starting 
for  Scotland.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  im- 
patience as  she  read  it.  Bored  ?  Of  course  she  was 
bored  !  She  didn't  in  the  least  care  who  Mrs.  Egerton 
had  been.  She  hadn't  room  for  her  and  wasn't 
prepared  to  make  it. 

"  IVances,"  she  said  to  a  girl  whc  sat  at  a  writing- 
table  at  the  other  side  of  th»-  J.^p  bay-window, 
"here's   this   tiresome   Even  ...  g   with   a  new 

enthusiasm  !  What  has  becoi  f  t  woman  whose 
husband  reads  every  evening  «. _;  ic^^r  speaks? 
What  a  perfect  husband  !  Wome*.  ^^^er  know  when 
they  are  lucky !  Do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Egerton  by 
chance  ? " 

Frances  laid  down  her  pen  and  said  she  k.':.,,  by 
chance,  several.  By  accident  one,  and  from  choice 
two. 

"  What  are  they  like  ?    Don't  try  to  be  funny." 

"  All  ?    Well,  one  is  rather  fat." 

"Then  that's  hopeless — the  one- -quick,  Frances, 
I'm  so  peevish.    You  are  softening  the  blow." 

"I  am  trying  to.  It  will  be  a  very  heavy  one, 
Valde.     Willit?"    The  girllooked  at  her  and  smiled. 

"  No,  not  now.  I'm  a  little  tired  of  him.  Besides 
it's  rather  a  compliment  than  otherwise  to  write  as 
he  does." 
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I  am  sure  he  could  write  in  no  other  way— to 

*  ' 

"  It's  clever  of  him  really,  to  know  that  I  couldn't 
be  jealous  of  any  woman." 

"  It's  hardly  clever,  but  it  shows  he  is  less  stupid 
thtua  Rome  men." 

"Go  on,  Frances." 

"Tie  Mrs.  Egerton  I  mean  is  quite  lovely.  But 
wlittt  adds  piquancy  to  the  situation  is  that  the  baby 
IS  desperately  in  love  with  her  husband." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  on  his  way  to  Africa." 

"  At  his  own  manoeuvring  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  say  at  some  one  else's." 

There  was  a  silence.    Valde  Raleigh  sat  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.    She  smiled. 

Frances  Bailey  looked  out  of  the  window  too.    She 
did  not  smile. 

"TeU  me  what  she  is  like  ?  "  said  Valde.  a  little 
impatiently. 

Frances  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  to  the 
window  which  looked  on  to  gardens,  the  most  charming 
m  London.  There  were  very  few  secretaries  who 
had  the  chance  of  looking  out  on  to  such  gardens. 
She  was  a  lucky  young  woman.  She  was  acutely 
conscious  of  it.  So  was  Valde  Raleigh.  With  all  her 
beauty  there  was  something  about  Frances  Bailey 
she  envied.  A  clean  length  of  limb  and  a  look  of 
perfect  health. 

Valde  Raleigh  imagined  she  had  that  perception, 
rare  m  women,  of  seeing  another  woman  from  a 
man's  point  of  view.  She  possessed  it  sufficiently 
to  see  that  Frances  would  be  judged  not  strictly 
beautiful  by  most  women.  But  her  head  was  set 
on  her  neck,  her  neck  on  her  shoulders,  in  a  way 
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many  a  greater  beauty  might  envy.    Her  hair  grew 
luxuriantly.    It  was   a   rich  dark  brown— in  some 
lights,  red.    It  was  plamly  dressed  and  was  beautiful 
enough  to  stand  the  test.    It  too  looked  healthy. 
Health  was  the  dominant  note  about  Frances  Bailey, 
If  she  lost  that,  with  it  might  go  her  beauty.    She 
attained  the  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  Valde's 
friends  of  being  healthy  without  being  dull.    It  was 
something    attained.    Her    dress    was    simple    and 
perfectly  made.    At  her  neck  she  wore  a  turn-down 
collar  of    old  embroidery;   at    her    wrists    cuffs  of 
the  same.    That  she   was  intensely  feminine   Valde 
recognised. 

"Men  were  idiots,"  she  thought.  "There  was  a 
girl  in  a  thousand,  unmarried." 

What  did  she  suggest  men  should  do  that  they  had 
not  akeady  done  ?  They  were  limited  by  the  con- 
ventions of  the  society  to  which  Frances  belonged. 

"  She  is  like  moonlight,"  said  Frances ;  "  a  rose  bv 
moonlight." 

"  My  dear  giri,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
But  go  on— a  rose  by  moonlight  has  no  scent  and 
therefore  lacks  its  complete  beauty." 

Only  the  dark  roses  lose  their  scent,"  said  Frances. 
"  She  is  like  a  white  rose  by  moonlight." 

"  I  hate  insipid  women !  " 

"But  she  isn't;  she  is  the  most  vivid  creature 
I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Clever  ?  " 

Frances  laughed. 

"  Is  she  a  flirt  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  she  is  absolutely  devoted  to  her 
husband." 

"  That  would  not  prevent  her  being  a  flirt.  If  a 
woman  is  really  sympathetic,  no  devotion  to  one  man 
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can  prevent  her  taking  an  interest  in  others.  Shew  me 
the  man  who  can  satisfy  a  woman.  An  understanding 
man." 

"  I  shouldn't  dream  of  doing  such  a  thing ;  the 
danger  would  be  too  great."  Frances  laughed,  then 
added,  "  She  would  be  quite  safe  to  ask  to  Lochewen." 

"  Safe  for  whom  !  " 

"  Well,  for  herself  and  for  Sir  Everard.  She  has 
such  a  delightful  mother." 

"  And — ^he  ?  What  guardian  angel  watches  over 
him?" 

"The  fear  of  being  advertised  with  a  woman  not 
really  smart.    He  is  very  careful." 

"Frances,  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  'catty.' 
It  would  be  amusing,  then,  for  the  onlookers  ?  " 

"  It  might  be." 

"  It's  tiresome  of  him ;  though  one  knows  it's  only 
a  passing  craze.  He  will  lose  interest  in  her  the  first 
time  she  wears  the  wrong  sort  of  frock,  or  boots  when 
she  ought  to  wear  shoes,  or  shoes  when  she  ought  to 
wear  boots;  or  when  she  shakes  hands  when  she 
ought  not  to — ^nothing  distresses  him  more  than  the 
too  ready  hand.  Or  the  first  time  she  says  the  wrong 
sort  of  thing  in  the  wrong  sort  of  way,  or  even  the 
right  kind  of  thing  in  the  wrong  sort  of  way." 

Frances  laughed.  "  He  makes  life  difficult,  doesn't 
he  ?  How  refreshing  it  will  be  when  he  arrives  at 
the  stage  when  he  thinks  anyone  may  do  anything." 

"He  has  arrived  so  far  as  to  allow  that  some 
may." 

"  I  fancy  the  danger  of  Violet  Egerton  wearing  the 
wrong  sort  of  clothes  will  grow  less  as  she  goes  along. 
Her  social  sense  will  be  cumulative.  But  he  will  lose 
interest  in  her,  no  doubt.  She  won't  stand  the 
shock  when  he  teUs  her  to  call  him  by  his  Christian 
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"  You  musn't  be  too  sure  ;  he  is  faithful  " 
"  We  all  know  that." 

"  You  aU  know  wrong  then,  if  you  think  what  I 
unagine. 

"  Whtot  do  you  imagine  we  think  ?  " 

r  ^°"  "«  tiresome  ;  answer  thes .  letters  for  me- 
not  Everard's-these.  Say  I'm  g  »g  north  to-night, 
mn  like  an  angel  write  to  this  most  boring  Mrs. 
t^'?^.      /'.^  ^''  '"  °°°^^  *°  I^^'he^en  on  the 

ZTT  .  """""''•  '^"'^  *^"**^  ^«  '^possible 
Everard  must  put  up  with  the  second  week.  He 
refused  when  Hugh  asked  him." 

do^  at  the  wntmg-table.  She  put  the  letters,  one 
by  one,  m  a  pile  in  front  of  her.  She  took  up  the 
^PJ'^^-  What   do   you    call    Mildred  ?"   she 

"What  does  she  caU  me  ?    You  might  have  grasped 
by  this  time,  that  most  eleraentaiy  of  rules  "  ' 

folllw  f rrT""^.  ^"°'*'^'  ^^^'^'^^  «^«  inclined  to 
follow  that  rule.     '  Dearest '  she  calls  you." 

ance  ^^Tt  ^'"'^'  "^'^  *^'  ^"^""^^  «^  my  acquaint- 

If  an  unfortunate  woman  expresses  herself  one  'very' 

less    han  the  time  before.  Mildred  writes  to  know 

.why?    I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 

ioneT  *"^  \'^'""  "^^  «*^^  ^^'^  ^y  dearest.    On 
i  one  occasion  she  wrote  to  Maiy  Munroe,  explaining 

not  the  other  way  round.    Maiy,  as  it  happened 
^knew^thn^  about  the  divorce,!  it  had^T^ 
I  way  affected  her  signature.    Quaint,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
And  m  wnting  to  a  man  ?  " 
3 
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"  Mildred  f  She  never  wrote  to  any  man  in  her 
life,  I'm  sure,  except  an  upholsterer." 

"Will  the  fact  of  your  going  to  Scotland  answer 
all  these  letters  ?  "  asked  Frances,  handing  one  to 
Valde. 

Valde  took  it,  looked  at  it  and  laughed. 

"  I'm  glad  it's  you,  my  dea",  the  most  discreet  of 
persons.  That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  *  have  a 
friend — a  real  friend — ^for  a  secretary.'  " 

"  A  real  friend  you  have,"  said  the  girl  gently. 

"  It's  very  loyal  of  you,  when  you  really  disapprove 
of  me ;  don't  you  ? "  Valde  looked  up  from  her 
letter,  "Look  at  me,  Prances."  Frances  shook  her 
head. 

"  I  shall  never  give  him  away,"  said  Valde,  "  even 
when  it  comes  to  his  marrying  a  dear,  fresh  little  girl 
of  eighteen.  Why  do  men  want  to  marry  girls  of 
eighteen  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  for  the  girl's  sake  that  you How- 
ever, one  of  the  nicest  men  I  know  says  he  shuts  up 
a  novel  when  the  inzvitable  married  woman  appears. 
I  can't  picture  you  the  inevitable " 

"  Well,  I  feel  one !    Hugh  is  so  fearfully  serious. 

He  doesn't  want  me  to  go  to  Lochewen  for  some 
inscrutable  reason.    I  have  only  to  want  a  thing.  .  . 
Your  sensitive  friend  is  a  bachelor,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Purely  from  choice." 

"  And  perhaps  from  habit  ?  " 

Frances  nodded.  While  she  neatly  expressed  the 
regrets  of  Mrs.  Raleigh,  Valde  wrote  to  Everard  :..  .ng. 
The  Ritz  was  out  of  the  question,  because  she  really 
was  going  north.  In  any  case  it  would  have  had  to  be 
a  partie  carrSe.  Since  she  had  taken  to  parting  her 
hair  she  looked  so  good  ;  it  made  people  suspicious. 

When  Sir  Everard  read  that,  he  was  glad  he  was 
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the  friend  of  the  woman  who  wrote  it.  Another 
woman  had  lately  written  in  answer  to  a  similiar 
invitation,  explaining  that  she  never  went  out  without 
her  husband,  except  to  luncheon — of  course  t,ea — 
political  and  geographical  meetings.  She  hoped  Sir 
Everard  would  understand.  Whether  or  not  he 
understood  he  was  bored  to  tears. 

"  Shall  I  come  with  you  ?  "  asked  Frances,  when 
she  saw  Valde  had  finished  her  letter. 

*'  No,  certainly  not.  You'll  miss  your  dinner— no, 
Frances,  no." 

The  girl  insisted,  the  woman  resisted.  "My  dear 
child,  you  needn't  so  slavishly  sacrifice  yourself  to 
Hugh's  interests." 

Frances  coloured  and  Valde  went  on,  "  Dear  Frances, 
I  am  dining  with  Cara,  just  with  Cara— faithfully. 
It's  quite  true,  so  you  needn't  worry.  You  can  tell 
Hugh  that  you  trust  me — absolutely  !  " 

"  Don't !  I  wisL  you  wouldn't." 

"  Wouldn't  what  ?  Make  fun  of  Hugh  ?  Good, 
serious,  upright  and  honourable  Hugh." 

"  You  know  I  should  like  to  drive  with  you." 

"  Of  course  I  know,  but  just  now  I  don't  want  you 
to  drive  with  me.  Cara  says  she  can't  face  anyone, 
at  present,  quite  so  wholesomely  happy  as  you  are. 
The  look  of  latent  wickedness  in  my  eyes  will  counteract 
the  saintlike  look  which  my  hair  gives  me.  By  the 
way,  sue  hasn't  seen  that  yet.'* 

They  went  into  the  hall  together ;  Valde  kissed 
the  girl  and  passed  out  to  the  waiting  motor.  She 
turned  as  she  stepped  into  the  car. 

"Say  good-bye  to  Barbara— my  best  love,  and 
tell  her  to  be  good." 

The  motor  slipped  away ;  the  hall-door  was  closed 
and  Frances  went  back  to  her  writing-table. 
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"  Hateful— hateful— hateful,"  she  said  under  her 
breath. 

She  took  up  her  pen  to  finish  the  letters  she  had 
been  writing.  A  few  minutes  later  she  heard  the 
hall-door  open  and  close.  She  bent  her  head  low 
over  the  table  and  the  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks. 
The  door  of  the  room  opened  and  a  man  came  in. 

'-  Oh,  it's  you,  Frances  t  "  he  said,  throwing  himself 
into  an  armchair. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Frances,  "  to  be  strictly  grammatical." 
"  Where  is  Valde  1  " 

"  Just  gone ;  she's  dining  with  Mrs.  Gore  on  her 
way  to  the  station.  Bideout  and  Grouse  will  go 
with  the  luggage.  Grouse  has  engaged  sleeping  berths 
and  done  all  that  is  necessary — most  excellent  person. 
Valde  sent  you  her  love  and  said  you  were  to  be 
good— no,  that  was  Barbara.  It  included  you,  of 
course." 

"  Are  you  tired  ?  "  he   asked  after  a  moment. 

"  Tired  1  Why  should  I  be  ?  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  I  have  ever  been  tired  i  j  my  life  !  " 

"  You  never  look  it." 

"But  for  all  that  I  like  to  get  my  evenings  to 
myself — ^as  they  say  in  shop  circles.  It  is  the 
attraction  daily  work  offers,  isn't  it  ?  If  you  talk  I 
shall  not  get  my  evening.    I  must  finish  these  letters." 

"  Valde's  1  " 

"  Of  course." 

"What  a  foolish  waste  of  time  women's  corre- 
spondence is — ^let  me  see." 

He  reached  out  and  took  a  handful  of  letters. 

Frances's  hand  closed  over  his. 

"  I  may  look ;  why  not  ?  " 

His  eye  caught  the  signature  of  one;  he  looked 
disgusted  and  threw  them  all  back  on  to  the  table. 
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Frances  saw  the  look  and  understood  it.  She 
had  to  make  up  her  mind  then  and  there.  "Just 
as  I  had  made  them  so  tidy,"  she  murmured.  "  It  so 
happens  that  some  of  them  are  mine.  This  one  m 
particular." 
She  separated  one  from  the  others. 
"  Why  do  you  do  it,  Frances  1  "  he  saki ;  "  he's 
not  worth  it.  He's  a  blackguard— why  won't  women 
take  a  man's  word  for  it  1  You  won't  believe  it, 
I  suppose  !  You're  too  straight  to  go  in  for  this  sort 
of  thing.    It's  playing  with  fire ;  don't  do  it." 

He  got  up  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  Forgive  me— Valde's  awf uUy  fond  of  you— we  all 
are.    I  want  you  to  promise  me  something." 

"  I  will— it's  so  nice  of  you  to  care — see !  "  she 
tore  the  note  into  small  pieces  and  threw  them  mto 
the  paper-basket. 

"I'm  sorry  if  you  care." 

"Don't,  please.    How  is  a  girl  to  know?    You 
won't  say  anything — ^to  anyone  %  " 
He  held  out  his  hand  and  in  it  she  placed  another 

letter. 

"  That  one  may  amuse  you,"  she  said. 

He  was  amused  ;  but  not  by  the  letter.  She  would 
let  a  man  write  to  her  as  Blacker  had  written,  while 
she  wouldn't  let  another  man  touch  her  hand.  Funny 
things — ^women ! 

Frances  Bailey  said  good-night,  knowing  that  she 
had  disappointed  the  man  she  was  anxious  to  please. 
She  wondered  how  much  he  had  seen.  It  was  hateful, 
but  better  she  than  Valde.  She  had  less  to  lose. 
The  absurd  thing  was  that  with  Valde  it  was  more 
stupidity  than  anything.  But  that  Hugh  would 
never  recognixe.  ^         ^^ 

"  I  must  run  up  and  see  Barbara.    Gtood-night ! 
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**  How  Me  yon  going  t 

"  My  'bus  at  the  corner." 

"  Not  at  thia  hour !    Let  me  order  the  motor." 

"  Absurd  and  ridiouloui  man  I  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  hour!  At  eight  o'clock  on  a  summer's 
evening,  'buses  are  at  their  best,  and  most  amusing. 
I  shall  see  the  gay  and  frivolous  crowd  driving  out 
to  dinner ;  a  ceaseless  string  of  people  setting  forth 
on  the  quest  for  quail.  '  Oh,  zose  quails ! '  as  the 
Frenchman  said." 

She  sprang  up  the  stairs.  Hugh  Raleigh  watched 
her. 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  library  and  sank  into  an 
armchair,  the  prey  to  his  thoughts.  Which — being 
those  of  a  man  with  a  beautiful  wife  admired  by 
others  and  indifferent  to  himself,  who  had,  in  addition 
to  other  things,  a  very  charming  secretary,  obviously 
on  the  high  road  to  moral  destruction — were  of 
necessity  melancholy  ones. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
F^c.8  BAIL.V  was  not  on  thej^igh  roaji^to  mond 
destruction.    She  was  on  the  road  to  Chelsea,  which 
mav  or  may  not  be  the  same  thmg. 
ioZly  it  may  be  destruction  in  the  eyes  ofthose 

fi,«™  L  a  certain  romance  clmgmg  to  Chelwa.     xi 
there  is  a.°erxam  ^^^^^  Frances 

has  an  artistic  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Whether  she 

might  easily  be  supposed  to  belong,     ^n 

^  or  not  was  open  to  argument.    The  length  oi  ner 

^ST:  :».:::;  trthe  ..ulre^enu  o,  artUtio 
But  anyone  in  *f    bus  nugM  n  ^^^ 

Trl  t  XJU^y  -ight  have  thought  he. 
T4.  ,»^     TTpr  boots  she  owed  to  her  up- 

"t::rh^'^rhrh:>ran  a^^t  n^igB »« 
£r^t£rr^X^-r7C 

l^hat  a  poet  might  liken  to  the  .talk,  .he  had 

implanted  a  deal  of  good  common  r^'  ,  ^„ 

L  addition  to  common  Mnse  she  had  endowed  her 

J^  M^t  iudgmen..  and  a  loyal  heart,  a  combmation 

3" 
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which    makes— taking    it    all    together— a    valuable 
woman. 

Hugh  Raleigh  thought  a  great  deal  of  Frances 
BaUey  and  more  perhaps  than  he  ought  to  have  done 
about  her.  Frances's  common  sense  came  to  her 
rescue  here.  She  thought  a  great  deal  of  Hugh 
Raleigh  and  very  little  about  him.  That's  where 
her  loyalty  came  in. 

When  the  'bus  got  to  where  Frances  wished  to 
get  out  the  conductor  was,  where  he  always  is  when 
wanted,  on  the  top. 

Before  Frances  could  do  anything,  a  young  man 
nearest  the  bell  got  up,  stretched  out  and  rang  it. 

"  You  stop  here,  I  know  I  "  he  said,  raising  his 
hat  and  smiling. 

Frances  flushed  a  little  but  she  smiled  at  him. 
She  was  amused,  at  the  same  time  a  little  annoyed. 
She  waa  very  reticent  and  disliked  the  idea  that 
anyone  should  know  her  goings  out  and  her  comings 
m.  She  took  the  number  as  she  got  out  and  avoided 
that  particular  'bus  for  a  few  days,  which  was  a 
httle  hard.  In  avoiding  the  'bus  she  extinguished 
the  light  in  the  life  of  an  exemplary  young  man— for 
the  time  being. 

She  didn't  know  what  an  inspiration  she  was  to 
him;  how  the  sight  of  her  helped  him  day  by  day 
m  his  work,  how  he  admired  her,  reverenced  her  for 
the  goodness  he  read  m  her  face ;  how  he  liked  her 
best  in  brown,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

Other  pretty  women  travel  in  'buses,  but  not  often 
one  so  calculatp-l  to  satisfy  the  artistic  senses  of  a 
lover  of  beauty  as  Frances  Bailey  did.  There  was  a 
fineness  about  her  beauty  that  ordinary  prettiness 
does  not  attain  to. 

Had  Frances  been  married,  she  would  no  doubt 
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have  told  her  hmband  about  the  young  man,  and  if 
recently  nuuried  the  huaband,  militant,  would  pro- 
bably have  expressed  a  desire  to  horse-whip  the 
young  man,  which  shows  how  neoessaiy  it  is  that 
husbands  should  learn  to  horse-whip  with  discrimina- 
tion. If,  in  this  case,  he  had  carried  out  such  a 
threat,  he  would  have  done  a  grievous  thing  in 
breaking  the  heart  of  an  elderly  widow,  who  lived 
.1  over  a  china-shop,  a  long  way  down  the  King's  Road 

She  looked  forward,  every  evening,  to  hearing  how 
the  beautiful  lady  was,  who  travelled — on  purpofe — 
with  her  son.  Li  her  eyes  the  'bus  contained  but 
two  persons.  Her  world  was  hardly  more  populated. 
She  and  he,  the  mother  and  son,  never  got  tired  of 
speculating  as  to  who  the  lady  was  and  why  she 
journeyed  every  day  from  Hyde  Park  Ck)mer  to 
the  street  out  of  the  King's  Road — wet  or  fine. 
No,  not  always  on  wet  days.  On  some  wet  days  he 
missed  her.  On  one  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  her 
as  she  went  past  in  a  closed  car.  The  trafSo  was 
kind  to  him ;  his  'bus  and  her  motor  stopped  side  by 
side  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  He  saw  her  beauty 
against  the  dark  lining  of  the  oar.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  glow  with  a  new  radiance  ;  to  stand  out  luminously 
against  the  background.  He  had  never  seen  her 
against  anything  but  the  window  of  a  'bus. 

He  decided  that,  dressed  as  she  was,  she  couldn't 
be  a  daily-breader.  Once  he  had  a  chance  of  dis- 
covering her  name.  She  was  reading  a  letter;  the 
envelope  lay  on  her  lap,  address  up.  He  looked  away. 
He  didn't  want  to  know  ;  to  learn  how  far  apart  they 
were.  In  escaping  the  envelope  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
word  "  darling  "  with  which  the  letter  began.  The 
world  became  a  desolate  and  howling  wilderness. 
She  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
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^ned  it  a  voice  «Ud.  ♦'You  «e  Uf ,  darling,  and 
John  has  gone  to  a  man's  dinner !  ♦»  "*^'      « 

Jl,^.'^^'?'^:  ^^'    ^'^^  '^•"^    north  and  I 
w^  to  finish  letter,  for  her.    I  went  up  to  J 

good^ht  to  Barbara  and  that  always  hinders."     ^ 
Why  has  Valde  gone  north  t " 
"  Why,  Jan ;  why  t  " 
••  John  thinks  there  must  be  some  attraction." 

John  IS  supematurally  wise." 
"  Is  he  right  f  " 
"  Can  John  be  wrong  ?  " 
"  With  the  greatest  ease  I  " 
♦•How  much  braver  wives  are  than  sisters  I  " 

himr^    *"*   "*^*'    "^^^    "^^^^    ^°"    ^^^    ^*^ 

"Never!    But   I  am  so  sorry  to  be  late.    You 
Haven  t  kept  anything  hot  for  me  ?  " 

Ihere  s  chicken  m  aspic  and  a  salad  and " 

T  \^f^  ^''"'  *^""°8'    ^'"   "^   «P   wid   change. 
I  shan't  be  a  moment."  ^ 

While  Frances  went  upstairs  to  change,  Jan  Bailev 
sat  and  thought.  She  was  fuU  of  noble  resolutions 
Among  others  that  she  should  still  love  John  when  he 
was  fat.  Even  when  he  became  fat  she  should  love 
him !  She  had  been  out  to  a  luncheon  party  and 
had  come  home  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  reallv 
quite  satisfied  with  John.  Did  it  show  a  lack  of 
refinement  on  her  part?  She  had  found  herself 
si^r  in  having  no  fault  to  find  with  her  husband. 

He  satisfies  you  ?  "  a  woman  had  asked  her,  in  a 
voice  that  had  throbbed  with  suppressed  emotion. 

Qmte,  thank  you  I "  Jan  had  said. 

"  Can  you  conceive  no  curcumstances  under  which 
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you  would  find  it  difficult  to  owe  for  him  f ' 
on  the  throbbing  voice. 
It  WM  then  that  Jan  had  thought  of  John's  fa' 

She  told  the  impulsive  woman  that  Joh 
would  present  a  difficulty.  But  the  tri  .rc 
spirit  over  matter— love  overcoming  flesi 
could  rise  to  it.  Whether  the  woman  found  the 
twinkle  m  Jan's  eyes  disturbing  is  not  known.  She 
sighed  and  said.  "  A  child-a  child  playing  at  life  ! 
May  you  never  wake  up  !  " 

As  Jan  waited  for  Frances,  she  wondered  if  the 
intense  woman  had  cast  a  spell  over  her,  she  was  so 
sleepy.  Frances  found  her  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table,  her  chin  in  her  hands,  her  eyes  shut 

"  Sleepy,  Jan  ?  " 

"The  aspic  is  so  wobbly.  It  yawns  when  you 
touch  it !  "  '' 

"  Better  than  being  stiff  aiui  reserved,"  said  Frances. 
"Ann  is  making  great  strides." 

"You  think  so?  I'm  so  glad.  I  told  her  she  was 
rather  extravagant  with  the  cream  to-day  and  she 
said  if  we  could  do  without  cream,  she  could.  Was 
it  rude  ?    Ann  thinks  I'm  so  young  !  " 

"  For  one  of  your  age  that  is  extraordinary.  People 
speak  to  children  impatiently  from  habit  It's  a 
bad  habit."  •      vb   a 

Jan  took  the  turquoise  chain  that  hung  round  her 
neck  and  tried  to  hang  it  on  her  nose.  Finding  it 
just  not  possible  she  dropped  it. 

"  Are  they  frightfully  fond  of  each  other  ?  " 

"  Hugh  and  Valde  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones." 

Frances  laughed.     "  There's  no  putting  you  oflf." 

"No,  John  says  just  the  same.    Are  Hugh  and 
Valde  fond  of  each  other  ?  " 
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*•  You  naid  frightfully  devoted." 
"  Isn't  it  the  same  thing  I  " 
"  Not  in  the  least." 
"  Are  they  f  " 

devoted  to  her.    Does  that  satisfy  you  ?  "  ^ 

men  ?  »      *^"^  '*  "  "^^^  '*^-    ^°««  ^^^  ^^  other 

shJuM^hf*"  f*fl^°"  ^°"^y  '"^ '    M*"ied  women 
should  be  careful  how  they  talk  to  girls." 

I  know  f    Miss  Hare  told  me  Cara  had  told  her 
thjngs  she  need  never  have  known.    HaX  a^^ 
safely  at  the  age  of  fifty  why  should  she  eveHl^ 
known  f     You're  horribly  loyal.  Frances,  and  so  duU 
It  s  no  use  askmg  you  things.    I  heard  to^ay  that 
they  did  not  get  on  one  bit."  ^ 

-Zt!^  ^"^  ""^  °''°*'~^°*  ''  °°  *^^  ^^  *«*hority 
"I'm  so  glad."  said  Lady  Jane  Bailey,  casting  her 

r  dSnr^r  '  "  '^  abandonment  of  tia^^'4 
She  didn  t  beheve  Frances  all  the  same.  It  wm 
strange  that  she  and  John,  and  of  course  her   at™ 

"Hltd'^'f '  "^^^^  only  happily  marrie^pXt 
..  I  ^^^^«'  :^^y  people  marry,"  she  said. 

"  fsunnZ'!?  ""^  r*"?".'  probably."  said  Frances, 
if  itW?^  ""^^  "^^^  *^  ^*^«  »  ^'^on,  even 

rf  It  s  a  funny  one.  Mrs.  Bates  married  Bates  b^caZ 
before  she  was  married  she  saw  him.  in  a  dreaT 
standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Sh^  hadn't  tTn 
pro^rly  mtroduced  to  him  even,  so  she  took  Vas^ 

prei^tgT'  *'"   '"  ''''*   ""^"^^   --"'*   -- 
"Yes.  I  told  her  she  needn't  have  married  him- 
that  people  did  have  fast  dreams  and  never  told  .^' 
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"  You  didn't  say  that,  Jan  ?  ** 

"  I  did.    I  said  the  nicest  people  might  have  them—" 

"What  was  the  luncheon  like?"  said  Frances; 
"  you're  very  yawny." 

"  Looking  at  the  aspic  makes  me  yawn ;  there's 
nothing  so  catching.  How  d'you  know  I  went  out 
to  luncheon  f  " 

"Because  you've  been  talking  about  Hugh  and 
Valde.  That  shews  you  have  been  to  a  'hen 
luncheon.' " 

"  Mrs.  More  was  there." 

"  Was  she  ?    Did  she  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  No,  she  looked  like  a  hen  that  had  got  into  the 
wrong  chicken-yard.  It  must  be  a  handicap,  looking 
as  good  as  she  looks,  musn't  it  ?  " 

"  She  must  miss  a  lot,  certainly." 

"WeU,  she  didn't.  Nobody  minded,  they  were 
quite  scandalous." 

Frances  had  finished  her  dinner  and  they  went 
upstairs.     "  Jan,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Speak  away ;  is  it  about  sweeping  under  the  rugs  ! 
I  told  Emma  and  she  said  she  always  had  done  until 
the  last  few  days  since  her  aunt  has  been  ill.  When 
John  comes  in  he  walks  to  the  piano  and  runs  his 
finger  along  the  outside,  then  walks  over  and  puts  his 
finger  into  a  fiower  pot.  When  it  comes  back  wet 
and  muddy— that's  joy  in  life  for  me !  But  he's  a 
darling." 

"  It's  nothing  to  do  with  house-maiding  or  watering 
plants ;  it's  to  do  with  my  being  here."  Jan  knelt 
on  the  floor  at  Frances's  feet. 

"  Valde  says  I  suit  her  exactly ;  she  wants  me  to 
stay  on  indefinitely,  as  her  secretary." 

"  What  sort  of  letters  do  you  write  ?  " 

"Don't  talk!    I  don't  care  to  lead  a  life  doing 
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^^l^inTr^T  I  «»^o«Jd  like  to  go  on  with 
iWi  '!»  ""^^  *^"*^^  ^^  -**^  y-  -d  Jack; 

other  people  as  father  and  mother  have.  It  ^^  ^ 
^  famdy.  But  why  should  you  do  anjSg^ 
^ynot  dance  and  sing  and  music  and  play  aS  g7to 
race  meetmgs  as  other  girls  do  ?  "  "goto 

"I  don't  care  for  them,  that's  why.  I  like  doina 
something.  The  question  is-.hall  /come  bLklSf 
the  autumn?  It  won't  be  tiU  late  autumn,  as  I  ha^ 
promised  to  go  to  Lochewen." 

weU-.I  have  something  to  talk  to  you  about-but 
I  didn't  mean  to  do  it  yet.    ShaUIwi^t?" 

"Well  stay,  Frances,  until  we  have  no  room  for  you 

I  Z\r  "t  '?r  !"'  ^"*^-^*'«  ^^^"^  *hat  such 
thlTC^  should  take  up  so  much  room-the  room, 
that  reminds  me    is  to  be  pink  and  white.    Every! 

Jo^it  r'  """^  ""'''  everywhere^hall  yl 

«  S®  ^""^  "'^  *^®  P^'son  that  takes  it  up  «  " 
J:Tincipally  the  person  !  " 

it  l?*ji^^C '""^u^r"'''  "^^**  *^  *fe«""l  baby 
mo^er  r'  "  "'  '"^^  ^'^^^^'^^^^  ^*  ^--  it« 

''  I  wonder  if  its  mother  will  ever  see  it !  " 
"  Jan,  what  nonsense  I  " 

"It's  not  nonsense,  and  it's  not  morbidness-    it's 
just  the  old  absurd  happiness  that  overcomes  me.'      ' 
a  happmess  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear-that's  all  •  " 
Women  have  borne  it  I  " 
"  Yes,  but  happiness  doesn't  aflfect  every   one  as 
It  does  me.     I  bear  it  badly.  Jack  says." 
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Prances  put  out  her  hand  and  Jan  took  it  in  hers 
and  held  it  agamst  her  cheek.  When  Frances  with- 
drew It  the  tears  that  had  faUen  on  it  were  nearly 
dry.        Is  this  what  you  call  happiness  ?  " 

"  The  very  deepest  kind  »  " 

The  next  morning  when  Frances  came  down  to 
breakfast  she  found  Jan  and  John  busy  -.oh  the 
egg-boiler.  She  smiled  and  said  she  wouldn't  have 
an  egg. 

"  Two,  then,  John,"  said  Jan. 

John  put  in  two  eggs.    Jan  poured  m  the  water 
John  undertook  the  dangerous  part  and  lit  the  lamp 
It  was  the  knight  of  old  coming  out  in  the  modem 
man.    Alas !    that  an  egg-boiler  should  be  the  only 
means  of  escape. 

Lettera  were  read,  plans  were  made,  and  John's 
dmner  of  the  night  before  discussed.  "  Had  everyone 
been  delighted  to  see  John  at  the  dinner  ?"  He 
said  they  hadn't  expressed  any  particular  delight. 

Jan  thought  them  horrid  and  unfeeling.     By  that 
time  the  eggs  were  done !    Jan  jumped  up,  "Oh,  John 
your  egg  is  cracked  !  " 

That  was  the  sort  of  thing  Frances  loved.  When 
she  had  lived  with  John  It  had  never  been  his  egK 
that  was  cracked. 

Wives  were  wonderful  things,  she  thought.  Every 
man  should  have  at  least  one,  as  a  matter  of  education 
Jan  Bailey-correctly,  Lady  Jane  Bailey-was  the 
Missendens'  only  daughter.  She  shared  with  an  onlv 
brother  what  was  left  over  from  her  parents'  devotion 
to  one  another.  As  babies  they  had  been  looked 
upon  as  mtruders.  Jan  being  a  late  spring  baby 
had  prevented  her  mother  going  nori;h  for  the  spring 
fishmg.  Tommy-courteously  speaking,  Claridge-ww 
an  early  spring  baby  of  another  year,  so  he  was  taken 
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north  and  was  left  to  kick  and  crow  on  the  banks  of 
the  nver  whUe  his  father  and  mother  fished.    The  nurse 
felt  the  indignity  acutely,  but  had  to  admit  that  his 
tordship  prospered  amazingly  and  grew  prodigiously. 
The  young  parents  at  intervals  came  to  look  at  him 
and  discovered  that  he  was  reaUy  a  beautiful  baby 
and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  both  of  them.    This 
mterest  aroused,  caused  them  to  look  more  atten- 
tively when  they  got  south  at  the  Uttle  girl  they  had 
left  behind.    She  was  three  years  old  and  was  really 
del^htful;    pretty  as  well.    Jane  laughed  heartily 
at  the  discovery,  although  she  herself  had  known  it 
long  ago.    Her  laugh  was  infectious,  and  her  father 
caught  It  badly. 

"She's  a  ripper,"  he  said,  drawing  her  on  to  his 
toee,  and  she  laughingly  acquiesced.  In  fact  she 
did  nothmg  but  laugh. 

"  ^nny  man,"  she  said,  screwing  up  her  little  nose, 
a  habit  which  clung  to  her. 

"Who's  this!"  said  her  father,  pointing  to  his 
waistcoat  button. 
"  Tarp,"  she  said  sagely. 

"Who's  Tarp  ?»  he  asked.  No  one  knew.  Nurse, 
if  she  knew,  didn't  say. 

"I  don't  know  that  we  ought  to  have  caUed  her 
Jane;  It  wa.  rather  hard  luck."  he  said,  turning  to 
his  wife.     "  Who  the  dickens  is  Tarp  ?  " 

"You  suggested  Jane.  darUng,"  said  his  anxious 
wife. 

"  Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  be  like 
this,"  and  he  twisted  a  tendril  of  golden  hah-  round 
his  finger  and  felt  its  softness  with  his  lips.  "  Bv 
Jove,  it's  like  silk  !  "  ^ 

The  mother  felt  it  too.  "  Will  it  get  dark  «  "  she 
said. 
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"  You  ought  to  kno^." 
"  How  should  I  know  ?  " 
^He  .hrugged  hi,  .hoolder. ;  h.  .appowd  .U  women 

„I.'1J^  •"  *"*«"'<«<»»  mother  afterward.,"  .he 
pleaded  m  extenuation. 

"  I  hope  so  I "  he  .aid ;  "  you  mu.t  he  careful  what 

«.d  told  them  an  .he  had  done  during  tSir  ab.enee- 
m  f act  ahnoet  .mce  .he  wa.  horn.    They  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.    Neither  of  them  undeWood. 
hea.1^  ^^°'"°"°"    Can y°"»y  that  plainly!" 

to  w""' "  ''"'  ""  »<>l<«nnly:  Mri  the  name  rtack 

tJZ,^  her  father  played  games-the  father  wa. 
to  hide  .omethmg  and  Jan  wa.  to  tod  it     Jan 

rSed"'"^-    "S»"™P%-elie.orfeIend." 

tol'thHhi:^  ""'"•  " "  '*'"  '""'"^  y-  "''P  •>« '« 

iuI^T^ioy'"'"  "^  ""  ''*""•  ^-^  ^"' 
When  Jan  hid  somethmg  it  seemed  to  he  a  case 
of  buterest  enemy.  She  coul-l  crawl  where  her  Z^ 
b«  father  h«i  the  greatest  di  Sculty  in  gettmg  ^ 
greater  the  dilHculty  the  more  Jan  la„ghed.^6n  Zl 

mlTil  t™  ""^   "'^''-''y  »«■"«'   quite   tas™ 
mountabk,  Jan  came  up  to  hhn  and  putLg  out  her 
arms,  whmpered,  "Felends."    Her  father  s^  "yt 
please,  Jan."  '      ^''> 

Jan  lead  him  she  walked  on  tiptoe  with  a  toger 
nnder  the  sofa.    The  only  way  to  get  m.der  the  «.fa. 
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for  a  man  of  his  size,  was  to  reach  over  the  baok. 
Which  he  did  while  Jan  held  on  to  one  leg. 

Then  exhausted,  he  said,  "  Let's  rest !  " 

"  Yets  all  of  us  west !  "  said  Jan,  laying  her  head 
down  on  the  seat  of  a  chair  and  laughing  up  at  him. 

After  a  while  Jan  said,  looking  very  serious  and 
very  good,  "  We  better  go  to  bed,  bettn't  we  !  " 

It  was  deemed  wise,  and  Lord  Missenden  suggested 
putting  his  daughter  to  bed.  Lady  Missenden  looked 
on  a  little  wistfuUy.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  felt  out  of  it. 

They  went  to  the  nursery  and  Jan  was  soon  what 
Nannie  called  "  Down  to  the  vest." 

The  mother  was  the  rightful  person  here.  She 
caught  hold  of  Jan.  She  had  no  idea  what  a  de- 
lightful thing  it  was  to  hold— out  of  the  vest  slipped 
Jan.    "  Oh,  Jane,  I  didn't  mean  that !  " 

"Mister  Tarp  tatch  me!"  called  Jan,  dancing 
distractingly. 

Nannie  came  to  the  rescue  and  popped  a  night- 
gown over  Jan's  head.  She  held  that  Lady  Jane 
was  too  old  to  be  seen  in  her  bath  by  gentlemen. 
It  should  have  come  gradually.  If  his  lordship  had 
done  it  from  the  first ! 

"  Shall  I  come  with  you  ?  "  said  Lady  Missenden, 
as  his  lordship,  crestfallen,  made  for  the  door. 

"  No,  you  stay  !  "  he  said  magnanimously.  Later, 
he  asked  what  it  was  like.  And  she  said  exactly  like 
trying  to  hold  a  trout. 

"  By  Jove,  not  really." 

"  You  are  not  jealous  1  "  she  asked. 

In  such  a  manner  did  Jan  make  the  acquaintance 
of  her  father  and  mother.  She  very  soon  learned 
to  be  careful,  when  with  them,  not  to  monoplize  her 
father.    With  an  ingratiatin;    way  which  stuck  to 
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^f*"  "'"•■'"  """^  ^^  ''"  """her  into  Ul 
T^™*^"  "I  •<»'«"»«<»»■  When  .he  J^ 
Tommy  were  m»oh  older  they  wooU  .te.1  away  when 

m.*her  had  «U  .U  they  w«,ted  to  «y.  11^ 
t?^  ":f  ""''  '•">"  """  °«'«'er  were  e^rytU^ 

i:i7eU«:;u:t'.  ^"-^  "''■^™  --  ^"^ 

So  when  John  Bailey  asked  Jan  to  marry  him  she 

paPBnts  who  had  been  so  charming  to  her.  "  Darling 
mother,"  she  said.  "I  am  going  to  many  John  sf 
^t  you  and  Tarp  can  carry  on  yourlterruptS 

f^  other  r  "^""^^«  ^'"^  '"'  *»^»*  ^^on^^ 
one  other.  Tommy  you  needn't  mind ;  he  never 
notices  anything."  ^®' 

'ox^  h.^*^  "^^^  ^^'  **"*^^*^'  *°^  ^«'  «°«™o««  capacity 
C,i  •  T.'';  """"^^  '^^^'^  ^^^'y  *»d  lived  ki  the 
house  m  Chelsea,  to  which  Frances  wended  her  way 
that  summer's  evening.  ^ 


CHAPTER  V 

A  raw  days  later  Frances  got  a  letter  from  Valde 
Raleigh. 

"  I  miss  you  dreadfully,  my  dearest  and  most  dis- 
creet of  secretaries.  You  have  shown  an  admirable 
discretion  in  forwarding  my  letters.  You  might 
have  opened  the  one  from  Mrs.  Egerton.  Everard 
will  lose  interest  in  her  in  a  week.  She  politely 
suggests  that,  as  she  has  not  the  pleasure  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  must  have  made  a  mistake.  She 
proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the  other  Mrs.  Egertons. 
What  a  tiresome  creature  she  must  be!  How  can 
we  manage  it  ?  I  must,  or  Everard  will  thmk  I  am 
jealous.  Do  think,  there's  a  darling!  Didn't  you 
say  you  knew  her  ?  Bring  her— do  !  I  found  young 
Cameron  home,  wounded— invalided  I  mean.  I  was 
surprised.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  cheer  him  up. 
He  combines  the  innocence  of  a  babe  with  the  dis- 
creetness of  an  oyster.  I  am  leading  the  simple  life, 
gardening  and  ministering  to  Alec  Cameron.  The  latter 
comes  to  me  more  naturally.  Soothe  Hugh  for  me ! 
Why  is  he  so  difficult  ?  Why  is  he  the  only  man  that 
doesn't  love  me?  He  ought  to  have  married  the 
placid  widow  of  a  dead  policeman.  I  can't  work 
myself  up  into  a  state  of  delirious  gratitude  over  his 
goodness  and  faithfulness  to  me.  Other  men  are 
faithful  to  me  because  they  can't  help  themselves. 
He  is  fearfully  exacting,  you  must  own  that ! 
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"Our  party  for  the  twentieth  is  getting  delightfuUy 
mixed.  I  cannot  get  a  sufficiently  good  woman  to 
Ub«ce    Hugh     Mr..    i;gerton   i.   appropriated    by 

S«»  ?  "^^^'^^  !««»  I  could  understand  any  man 
being  shocked.  Under  the  circumstances  he  might,  at 
Ie«t.  be  grateful.  ^*    ' 

«nZ  "*"  rJ*"'  ^""°^  ^""°8.  It  seems  to  my 
common  nund-or  sense,  if  you  like  it  better-that 
mans  attitude  with  regard  to  women  is  so  incon- 
sistent. There  are  things  he  would  abominate  his 
^e  or  «ster  doing,  yet  would  be  sorry  if  someone 
else  s  wife  or  sister  didn't  do  them.  The  things 
must  be  done,  but  not  by  his  women-kind.  To  do 
Hugh  justice,  he  is  not  like  that.  He  would  like  aU 
women  to  be  angels.  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  good 
^eyou.  Do  I?  Of  course  you  can  balance  Hugh, 
but  I  imagme  he  bores  you— does  he  ? 

aJ,??  ^^^'^I'  ^«^^*'  ^^^  ^"y  ""!«  o^  the  angel 
about  her,  and  a  few  others  good  without  beL 
particuUrty  dull  and  a  few  others  dull  without  beinf 
particularly  good.  Of  men-there  are  Everard  La^ 
Alec  Cameron,  a  rather  nice  Captain  Bumey,  andthe 
^spective  husbands  of  the  above-mentioni  women 
A  man  for  you?  Don't  look  so  superior !  You  can't 
have  Alec  just  yet. 

h^'^^'K^  ^^l  ^'*"^'^  ^°'«"*  *°  **^^«  Barbara  about 
her  boots.    I  ordered  three  pairs  for  her.     Fraulein 

sh*^  ni'^l"'*^*"^  ^^^^  ^  ready-made  boots.  See  that 
she  doesn't  convert  Barbara  to  the  same.  Tell  Hugh 
Isaw  Sutherland  yesterday  and  had  a  long  talk  2h 
^.  He  said  I  looked 'just  wonderful.'  I  certainly 
feel  much  better.    I  needed  the  change."  ^ 

i^ances  smiled.    Hugh,  she  was  sure,  would  rather 
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h»Te  heard  what  Sutherland  thought  of  the  grouse 
prospeots. 

She  didn't  see  how  she  was  to  get  Violet  Egerton 
to  Loohewen.  She  didn't  see  why  she  should;  it 
wasn't  playing  the  game. 

She  had  not  to  do  it  after  all.  Everard  Lang 
applauded  the  fate  that  took  him  and  Mrs.  Egerton 
to  stay  for  a  week-end  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
She  oame  over  to  dine  where  he  was  staying.  These 
things  happen  to  those  who  wait.  It  was  with  real 
pleasure  he  offered  her  his  arm  to  take  her  in  to  dinner. 
It  was  with  greater  pleasure  he  heard  her  refuse  it. 
"  Is  it  worth  whUe  ?  "  she  said.  "  It's  such  a  short 
way,  I  can't  lose  myself." 

He  was  delighted.  He  had  thought  her  lovely. 
He  had  not  dared  to  imagine  her  unconventional. 
It  was  not  within  his  power  to  imagine  she  disliked 
him.  She  did,  instinctively  only.  Associatod  as  he 
was  in  her  mind  with  Dick's  expedition,  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  the  wickedness  of  the  world  personified. 
She  did  not  know  how  attractive  wickedness  could  be  ! 

They  were  eating  fish  when  their  hostess  suddenly 
leant  forward  and  said  to  Sir  Everard,  "  Will  you  sav 
grace  ?"  ^         J' 

He,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  said  grace. 
That  he  knew  one^gave  Violet  a  sense  of  safety— she 
had  not  up  till  then  felt  with  him  ;  but  she  naturally 
wanted  to  know  why  he  had  been  asked. 

"  Our  absent-minded  hostess  has  just  remembered 
she  wf^  particularly  told  not  to  forget  to  ask  the  parson 
to  say  grace." 

"  But  you  ?  " 

"  Do  I  look  like  one  ?  Our  names  happen  to  be 
the  same.  But  what  were  we  saying?  You  were 
saying Please  go  on." 
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Sh«  oouldii»t  go  on.  She  had  forgotten  what  she 
WM  ■aying.  The  feeling  oi  danger  had  returned: 
the  Mving  grace  had  been  but  a  thing  of  the  moment. 
Bit  Everard's  chamung  voice  perturbed  her;  it 
was  so  low,  so  exquisitely  modulated,  so  musical. 

He  was  so  understanding.  He  said  just  what  she 
wanted  him  to  say  about  Dick  without  saying  too 
much.  There  was  a  delicate  intimacy  in  his  voice 
which  flattered  her.  She  could  readily  have  beUeved 
that  he  had  never  spoken  to  any  other  woman  as  he 
was  talking  to  her.  Some  women  would  have  sus- 
^ted  the  opposite.  It  was  all  very  bewildering. 
He  made  her  seem  clever. 

Clever  people  had  always  made  her  feel  stupid 
She  talked  as  she  had  never  talked  before.    He  drew 
her  out.    She  interested  him.    He  said  he  had  never 
met  anyone  like  her.    Her  goodness  touched  him 
It  stured  somethmg  in  him  he  had  thought  dead 
These  moral  resurrections  were  delightful  and  stimu- 
lating to  Everard  Lang.    He    went    on    to   tell  her 
that  such  a  woman  as  she  was  could  do  so  much  for 
men.    They  rose  to  what  women  demanded  of  them 
Had  she  found  that  ? 

She  became  more  and  more  bewildered.  Like  a 
moth  she  flew  round  and  round  the  candle  and  would 
have  flown  through  the  flame,  had  not  Everard  Lang 
just  m  time,  put  out  the  light.  He  turned  and  talked 
to  the  woman  on  his  other  side  who  promptly  said- 
she  must  have  been  aching  to  ask  the  question- 
Why  did  Lady  Catherine  ask  you  to  sav 
grace  ? "  -^  "J^ 

"  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  My  husband  looked  so  surprised." 

"  He  cannot  have  looked  so  surprised  as  I  felt  " 

"  You  didn't  show  it." 
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•|  One  oannot  in  this  world  »how  what  one  feeli." 
"  Ought  one  to  feel  what  one  owi't  show  I "  she 
■aid,  gaining  courage. 

"  You  aek  that  t  "  he  said,  smiling  at  her. 
^^  She  grew  crimson.  He  had  emphasized  the  word 
you  m  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  feel  very  un- 
comfortable. When  she  grew  cool  again  she  found 
he  was  talking  of  parish  matters.  ChuMM  for  young 
men— physical  drill  for  boys  and  girls.  "Girls! 
Yes,  certainly.  So  excellent  for  the  next  generation— 
a  well-developed  woman  meant  healthy  children." 

All    this    in    the    same    dangerously    attractive 
voice. 

His  partner  looked  wildly  backwards  and  forwards 
m  search  of  the  reassuring  glances   of  her  husband. 
Eveii  a  look,  she  felt,  would  be  in  a  sense  a  chaperon. 
No  clergyman's  wife  could,  with  impunity,  listen  to  a 
man  talking  of  the  development  of  the  next  generation 
Certamly  not  a  good-looking    man.    This  one,  she 
reahzed.  was  more.     He  belonged  to  the  set  described 
as  smart.    Which  she  knew  to  be  only  another  word 
for  somethmg  much  worse.     The  word,  in  its  proper 
sense,  might  be  applied  to  her  Sunday  hat,  not  to  a 
man  of  this  kind  !     On^  never  !    ew  how  far  such  a 
man  might  go.     It  was  not  wit        the  mental  limits 
of  a  clergyman's  wife  to  -uess 

Two  women  were  bewildered  that  night.  The 
first  because  she  was  surprised  to  had  how  good  she 
was.  The  second  oi^  kicked  !  To  each  the  sensation 
was  as  pleasant  as  't   v-as  novel. 

After  dinner  the  women  sat  out  in  the  garden. 

When  the  men  came  out.  Sir  Everard  did  not  at 
once  jom  Mrs.  Egerton.  He  stopped  and  sat  down 
beside  a  plam  iitt  woman  and  talked  to  her  of 
gardens.    He  cold    ee.  ue  said,  by  her  face  that  she 
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loredtham.  Of  ooune  .he  did.  She  wondered  how 
he  ooold  teU  it  by  her  f»ce.  She  had  never  known 
before  tha'  her  face  told  anything. 

AU  her  iiie  the  had  suffered  from  an  inabiUty  to 
ezpreu  her  emotion«  safely  and  discreetly  as  other 
women  did. 

Violet  Egerton  was  disappointed.  U  she  had  not 
been,  the  disappointment  would  have  been  Sir 
Everard's.  She  vented  her  displeasure  on  the  man 
who  took  a  seat  beside  her.  He  was  quite  harmless. 
If  a  httle  eUted,  at  getting  next  the  beauty 

He  quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  beauties 
were  hard  to  interest.  He  had  never  before  known 
coloured  photography  to  fail.  At  last  Violet  saw 
Sur  Everard  leave  the  plain  woman  .  nd  come  towarts 
her  He  laid  a  hand  gently  on  the,  arm  of  the  exponent 
of  the  art  of  coloured  photograpliy,  and  said,  "My 
dear  boy.  I  want  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Egerton  about  her 
husband.     I  am  afraid  at  the  risk " 

It  was  all  so  quietly  done.  In  a  moment  the 
photographer  meekly  went  across  to  the  plain  woman, 
and  she.  with  the  newly  discovered  garden  in  her 
face,  talked  to  him  brightly  and  vivaciously. 

Although  she  had  nothing,  personally,  to  gain  by 
the  discovery  of  colour  in  photography,  she  w^ 
immensely  mterested. 

Violet  Egerton  had  nothing  to  say  when  Sir  Everard 
sat  down  beside  her.  He  had  many  things  to  say. 
but  did  not  say  them. 

Many  of  them  she  wouldn't  have  understood  She 
-         'ew  at  th..  garie.     The  jargon  was  a  foreign 

^'  'les.    He  confided  in  her. 

iought  L'-  die..     By  s'-h  means  must 

-«  sought  to  subjugate   Eve.     Adam  o>m 
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have  had  so  little  to  confide  !  But  Eve  no  doubt  was 
as  new  to  the  game  as  Violet  and  as  easily  flattered. 
By  easy  stages  he  reached  the  question,  whether 
women  realized  their  power  or  not  ? 

Violet,  groping  in  the  dark,  said  she  supposed  some 
women  did^K)lever  women. 

"  Clever  women  ?  "  he  said.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  clever  women  ?  " 

In  a  flash  Violet  thought  of  the  women  held  up  to 
her  in  the  days  of  her  youth  as  models — women  who 
had  learnt  Greek  while  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boil 
in  the  morning.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  the  women 
she  wanted.  Violet  felt  as  if  she  were  drowning. 
She  would  have  liked  to  call  out  to  someone  to  save 
her,  but  she  didn't  want  to  be  saved.  She  didn't 
want  to  get  out  of  her  depth,  that  was  all. 

She  wished  he  would  ttJk  of  ordinary  things — stars 
even  ! 

"  Aren't  the  stars  lovely  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up. 

"  Which  stars  !  "  he  said,  looking  at  her  upturned 
face. 

"  All  of  them." 

The  line  of  her  throat  was  so  beautiful.  "Look 
again,"  he  said.  Heavenly  bodies  he  found  a  little 
cold  and  unsatisfying. 

"  Do  look  again,"  he  pleaded. 

She  was  so  beautiful,  looking  up.  He  didn't  say 
so ;  but  she  felt  uncomfortable,  which  was  what  he 
meant  her  to  feel. 

It  amused  him  to  tease  her.  She  thought  of  Dick 
and  wondered  what  he  was  doing.  Was  he  star- 
gazing, she  wondered  ? 

"  Do  you  care  for  reading  ?  "  she  asked  tentatively, 
looking  down. 

"  For  what  kind  of  reading  ?  " 
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"  Well,  interesting  books." 

"  What  books  interest  you  ?  " 

"  Lots,"  she  said. 

"  The  love  stoiy  which  ends  happily  with  a  marriage 
and  a  honeymoon,  or  do  you  like  it  to  end  just  short 
of  the  honeymoon  ?  " 

^^  She  felt  suddenly  ashamed  of  liking  love  stories. 
"  If  they  are  good  ones,"  she  said. 

"  A  bad  love  doesn't  interest  you— it  very  seldom 
has  a  honeymoon,  has  it?  Or  perhaps  it  is  aU 
honeymoon." 

"  I  meant  a  good  novel." 

"  Yes,  a  good  novel  interests  me ;  but  it's  seldom 
so  interestmg  as  life.  You  know  more  of  novels  than 
of  life,  I  expect.  Yet  you  would  enjoy  life  !  Anyone 
with  your  capacity  to  feel  both  joy  and  sorrow— as 
you  will  feel  them— must  find  life  good." 

"  Not  if  one  feels  sorrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  even  if  one  feels  sorrow  !  " 

In  spite  of  the  warm  night,  Violet  shivered.  "  Are 
you  cold  ?  "  he  said,  knowing  she  was  not.  "  Without 
feeling  sorrow  it  is  impossible  to  feel  joy.  The  woman 
who  feels  most  the  loss  of  her  child  is  the  one '» 

"Sir  Everard,  you  are  taking  advantage  of  my 
kmdness,"  said  a  voice.  It  was  their  hostess'. 
"  Mrs.  Egerton,  I  want  to  introduce  Ck)lonel  Foley  to 
you.    He  knows  Paraguay." 

When  Sir  Everard  said  good-bye  to  Violet  Egerton 
that  night,  he  also  said,  "  You  will  think  seriously 
about  Scotland?" 

"  But  can  I  when  I  don't  know  Mrs.  Raleigh  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  best  way  of  getting  out  of  an  impossible 
situation.    No    one    can   aflford   not  to  know  Mrs 
Raleigh." 

"  Is  she  very  beautiful  ?  " 
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Yes,  she  is  wonderfuUy  beautiful,  but  she  is  more 
than  that.  There  are  very  few  women  like  her." 
**  I  don|t  quite  know  what  Dick  would  say." 
"  ^^^  ^  »  niost  sensible  young  man.  He  would 
like  you  to  enjoy  yourself,  as  far  as  is  possible.  He 
IS  happy  in  knowing  that  you  can  never  be  really  happy 
without  him.  He  can  afford  to  be  generous.  Do 
come." 

"  I  should  love  to." 

Then  Everard  knew  she  would.    What  she  loved 
doing  he  was  sure  she  would  do,  sooner  or  later. 

As  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  drove  home  in  their 
pony  carriage— phaeton  he  called  it— she  felt  weighed 
down  by  a  secret  suspicion  that  she  had  been  flirting. 
As  a  clergyman's  wife  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
confess.  But  she  determined  the  confession  should 
stop  short  at  the  fact  of  flirtation ;  it  was  not  her 
bounden  duty  to  confess  shr  had  enjoyed  it.  It  was 
difficult  at  the  moment  to  say  ^  ything,  and  yet  if  the 
moment  passed,  with  it  might  go  her  courage.  She 
was  so  low  down  ;  he  so  high  up.  Dick  Egerton  in 
Afnca  could  not  seem  to  his  wife  more  remote. 

Her  husband  sat  on  a  footstool  to  drive,  so  as  to 
have  complete  control  of  the  pony.  There  was  very 
Uttle  to  control.  But  what  there  was  he  liked  to  be 
master  of. 

He  carried  the  principle  through  life. 

"  Did  you  notice  that  handsome  Sir  Everard  Lang," 
she  said  boldly.  "I've  often  read  his  name  in  the 
papers." 

"Can't  hear  a  word,  can't  hear  a  word,"  came 
from  high  up,  miles  away  it  seemed.  He  was  so 
inaccessible  in  his  untempted  integrity.  He  had 
had  no  chance  of  flirting;  although  it  was  to  be 
qaestioned  whether  anyone  who  sat  on  a  footstool  to 
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drive  a  very  small  pony  would  flirt  under  any 
oiroumstanoes. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,**  she  said  ,  '  I'L  tell  you  hAtr.'* 
This  as  loudly  as  she  could  without  seeming  violeit 

"  It's  not  very  interesting,  is  it  <  I  didn't  call 
him  handsome." 

So  he  had  heard.  That  meant  that  he  was  jestlous. 
She  hugged  closer  her  secret.  No  one  could  lou  her 
of  the  sense  of  worldly  gratification  ehe  had  osijoyed. 

As  the  clergyman  and  Lis  wife  drove  home,  i!<verard 
Lang  and  his  hostess  stood  l>y  the  open  window 
talking. 

"  That  lovely  child,"  said  Lady  Catherine.  "  You 
mustn't  turn  her  he'." 

"/  turn  her  headf  She  is  much  more  likely  to 
turn  mine ! " 

"  What  were  you  saying  to  her  ?  " 

"  What  did  we  say  ?  I  really  don't  know.  She 
doesn't  say  much.    At  her  age  she  needn't." 

"  Blanche  s-ys  it's  not  what  you  say  so  much  as 
the  way  you  say  it !  Dear  child,  I  told  her  Colonel 
Foley  knows  Paraguay." 

"  And  doesn't  he  ?  By  the  look  of  him,  I  should 
say  there  was  nothing  geographical  hidden  from 
him." 

"  His  eyes  do  you  me.-.n  ?  Travellers  so  often  have 
blue  eyes." 

"The  accident  of  his  birth  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  colour  of  his  eyes  ;  not  his  travels." 

"  But  Paraguay  isn't  Africa  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Egerton  won't  know  that." 

"  Tony  tells  me  I  asked  you  to  say  grace  !  I  didn't, 
did  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  I  said  it  quite  of  my  own  accord 
as  the  child  said." 
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Lady  Caroline  put  out  her  hand  to  close  the  French 
window  In  the  moonlight  her  hand  and  arm  were 
dazzingly  white.  Everard  Lang  was  ghid  that  beauty 
remained  to  her.  The  sight  of  a  woman  who  had  once 
been  beautiful  and  retained  nothing  of  it,  saddened 
him. 

''  When,  "  she  said,  "did  the  child  say  it  ?  " 

"  Every  child  has  always  said  it." 

"  I  thought  you  had  a  nice  stoiy  to  tell  me  " 

"  What's  the  good  ?  " 

"You  mean  I  forget?  But  think  how  I  enjoy 
them.  It  isn't  everyone  who  can  hear  a  story  for 
the  tenth  time  and  not  recognise  it.    I've  put  my 

"  Social  success  like  charm  is  so  difficult  to  analyze  " 
Is  success  ?  "  ^ 

.1  'T?\  r.""  *^^^  "'*  •  ^""^  ^o"^*'*  may  have 
the  best  chef  m  London  but  no  one  wants  to  dine  with 
her ;  another  woman  gives  a  dinner  and  no  one  thinks 
of  the  food." 

''  Possibly  because  it's  so  excellent." 

"So  we  come  to  where  we  began.  Talking  of 
chefs-not  charm-how  does  our  friend  manage  to 
keep  hers  ?  "  ® 

"  Lady  Blatherwake  ?  Why  not  char  ,  I  love 
her  By  the  way.  isn't  that  lovely  child  .  relative 
of  hers  ?    What  did  you  talk  to  her  about  ?  " 

"  You  asked  me  that  just  now." 

V.  "F!i  ^  •     ^  ^^*^*  ^"^  '*  *«*"^-    You  won't  turn  her 
nead  ? 

"There's  nothing  to  turn." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure.  Blanche  says  .  .  ." 

"  Blanche  is  very  busy." 

"  Why  ?  " 
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"She's  told  you  so  much.* 
"Oh,  she  says  Valde  is  looking   very  beautiful. 
How  are  things  going  there  ?  " 
"  What  does  Blanche  say  ?  " 
"  Who  told  you  ?  " 
Everard  laughed. 

"  She  says  she  never  said  anything,  not  a  word  " 
"  I'm  sure  she  didn't." 

"  Did  I  hear  you  asking  that  beautiful  baby  to  ao  to 
I /Hjhewen  !  "  * 

"  I  suggested  it." 

"Are  the  Valdes  of  this  world  good  for  babes? 
She  looks  so  good." 
"  Valde  ?  " 
"  WeU,  no  .  .  ." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  with  her  hair  parted  ?  " 
"  In  the  middle  ?  " 
"  Precisely." 

"What's  her   girl   Uke  ?     Quite   too   beautiful    I 
hear."  ' 

"  Is  that  possible  ?  " 

"  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Egerton  before  she  married  ?  " 
"  I  met  her." 

"Who  was  she?" 

"  A  Charlton." 

"  Where  do  they  live  ?  " 

"  Where  they  have  always  lived." 

''  How  clever  of  them  ;    so  few  people  do  that." 

''  I  imagine  they  do  it  with  some  diflSculty." 

Has  the  young  man  money  ?  " 
"  A  certain  amount." 
"  Is  there  a  child  ?  " 
"lliey've  been  married  three  months.'* 
"  Time  flies,  doesn't  it  ?    Jan  Bailey  is  going  to 
have  a  baby.    The  Missendens  are  delighted.    He 
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wants  to  bath  it.  They  say  they  wasted  their  own 
babies.    They  are  absurd.    She  wears  well." 

"  Lady  Missenden  ?    She  would." 

"  Jan  is  very  pretty,  isn't  she  !  " 

"  Quite — she  won't  possibly  wear  so  well  as  her 
mother." 

"  Why  t " 

"  Everything  is  a  joy — ^nothing  is  so  wearing." 

"  The  boy  ?  " 

"  Claridge  ?    Quite  an  amusing  boy  !  " 

"  What's  the  husband  like  ?  " 

"  Who's  husband  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Egerton's,  of  course  ;  how  vague  you  are. 
Perhaps  he  doesn't  interest  you  ?  " 

Sir  Everard  said  on  the  contrary  he  interested 
him  immensely. 

"  WeU,  what  is  he  like  t  " 

"Delightful." 

"  Don't  go." 

"I  must  write  letters.    Good-night." 

"Poor  hard  worked  man.    Good-night." 

He  wrote  to  Valde  Raleigh  and  asked  her  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Egerton.  "The  surest  way  to  her  heart  is 
through  Africa.  Say  something  about  her  husband. 
She  is  the  dearest,  the  most  forlorn  little  grass  widow 
I  have  ever  seen." 

So  Valde  wrote  and  asked  Violet  to  reconsider  her 
decision.    Which  Violet  did. 

Valde  telegraphed :  "So  glad  Everard  Lang  coming 
up  night  of  nineteenth,  shall  expect  you  same  train." 

Violet  waited  till  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth 
and  then  wired :  "  Very  sorry,  cannot  come  till  to- 
morrow." 

So  like  the  little  pig  in  the  story  she  outwitted  the 
wolf;    which  shows  the  lessons  we  learn  as  children 
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we  never  forget.  The  wolf  walked  up  and  down  the 
train  scanning  the  names  of  those  for  whom  sleeping 
berths  were  engaged  and  flnaUy  found  "  Mrs.  Egerton  " 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair.  * 

When  she  appeared  just  before  the  train  started— 
heralded  by  a  taU  footman  canyuig  a  dog  and  a 
cushion,  and  aU  the  other  things  which  go  towards 
the    making    of    a   fashionable    woman's    travelling 
^mpment-«he  turned  out  to  be  a  fat  Mrs.  Egerton 
Possibly  the  one  Frances  Bailey  knew. 
Of  course,  the  poor  wolf  was  disappointed. 
"Was  he  a  real  wolf  ?  »  a  child  would  ask  with 
wide  eyes  and  a  hushed  voice. 

No,  he  wasn't.  He  wasn't  a  wolf  at  all.  If  he 
had  any  intention  towards  the  little  pig  it  was  to 
wire  to  Kingussie  for  a  breakfast  basket  to  be  put 
into  her  compartment  the  next  morning.  That  was 
aU,  and  perhaps  to  be  seen  at  a  railway  station  in  the 
company  of  a  really  pretty  woman.  Honourable 
mtentions,  both  of  them,  and  harmless. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HiOH  up  in  a  turret,  away  from  aU  earthly  joys,  sat 
a  girl  doing  lessons.  She  was  put  with  her  back  to 
the  window— which  showed  a  certain  amount  of 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  FrSulein  since  the  turret  was 
•11  windows— so  that  she  should  not  see  the  moor  she 
loved,  the  hills  she  loved,  the  clouds  she  loved.  Even 
the  joy  of  a  possible  rainbow  was  denied  her.  In 
London  it  was  a  balloon  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  tyranny. 
She  was  a  beautiful  child  and  to  the  infinite  surprise 
of  her  lovely  mother,  she  was  fifteen  years  old. 

Everyone  else  expressed  a  proper  surprise  that  such 
a  thing  could  be.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Raleigh  had  married 
at  seventeen.  A  great  many  women  do ;  but  they 
don't  remember  the  fact  untU  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  forty,  and  then  express  a  very  proper  surprise 
if  their  friends  don't  remember  it  too.    Men  do. 

Barbara  was  fifteen  and  beautiful,  doing  lemons 
she  hated.  She  wasn't  reaUy  a  child  ;  but  the  word 
best  conveys  an  ideu  of  the  limpid  clearness  of  her 
eyes,  the  brilHance  of  her  complexion  and  the  ex- 
traordinary perversity  of  her  behaviour. 

"Mummy  says,"  said  Barbara  slowly,  "that  Sir 
Everard's  latest  is  coming ;  what's  a  latest  ?  Not 
the  gender,  Fraulem  dearest,  that  I  can  guess.  It's 
the  opposite  always  of  the  noun  possessive,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Dear  child,  go  on ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  Sir 
Everard." 

"  Mummy  has  latests  too  ;  do  you,  Praulein  ?  " 
"  My  child,  do  you  go  on,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 
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mte'  "^"^  ^'"  '^^  beautiful^really  beautiful. 

the  sr^tS^T?'  •" '  *°  '*^  ^*  ^'^^  ^-^«^  *--. 

"  No,  two  darling,  I  think     Vmi*M  ««—  j  «« 

X^*'^^  ?^*«i^t  ^TunTSe'""  r 

Oh,  you   barbarous  one,"   miwrnuL   J^Lli 
"Now,  my  child,  will  you  go  on  ?  "  *"'*'"* 

yJii^^ir„r  '°i,^*^  '^'"'  *"•     Q"^^  ^^^^^  really 
You  look  ugly  when  you  sit  in  the  brougham^^k 

l«Jl-   T'u^^  ^  ^  y^'^'  Piffle  in  thr;ia«!^ 
otherwise  du  bist  sehr  siiss,  Pr&ul©in  "    ^1  *^^ 

meanwhile  showing  PrSulein  it«rw»,..^^*  ™ 

look^i  like  inT^windt'ofThUXhl^^b: 
limits  of  the  nose  wer»  h^ivii^     -xl.       ""©""m.     Ihe 

but^how^iruTou^int^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^Bw-barous  one."  murmured  Fraulein.      * 

in  ufa^ST"  "'  ^'"'  '~''^'  ^^  »-^  »  -^«on«y 
"His  heart  is  deeply  in  his  work,  my  child  " 
It  was  a  temptation  to  Fraulein   *i  7^u     . 

Go  on,  my  ohUd." 

^Victoria  and  Albert,  my  child." 
Victona  and  Albert  then,  you  wonU  h.^  * 
to  Uganda."  "'^  "  °*^  *o  go 

FrSulein  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

how  things  are   sold    thl^\    T        f '    ^  "^^^^^r 
«ohd,  and  .  .  .  de«r  FrSobm,   I  am  joking ,    ??„' 
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shan't  go  thera.    Rather  at  Loohewen  will  we  itay  t 
So  t  I  will  say  my  kuona  so  nicely  to  please  you  !  " 

She  stood  up,  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  back 
and  said, 

"  loh  habe.    Du  hast.    Er  hat.    Wir  haben. 

"  Was  haben  sie  da  f  "  says  the  chief. 

"Ich  habe  meine  liebe  schwester,"  says  your 
brother. 

"  Wieyiel  koetet  das  pfund  f  " 

"  Das  pfund  kostet  zwei  cows." 

"  Das  finde  Ich  sehr  theuer,"  says  the  chief,  and  he 
wraps  his  beads  round  him  and  walks  off." 

"Barbarous  one,  you  are  very  naughty  and  un- 
kinder  than  you  know." 

Barbara  was  all  contrition  at  once. 

••  Not  unkind,  really;  you  don't  mean  it." 

The  child  knelt  before  her  governess  and  gazed 
up  at  her  with  eyes  full  of  sorrow  and  contrition. 

'•  Yes,  really,  my  child  I  You  ate  shaping  for  a 
beautiful  woman  who  thinks  she  can  say  and  do  what 
she  likes  because  of  that  beauty." 

"But  Fr&ulein,  I  was  only  rehearsing  the  scene 
between  your   brother  and   the   chief.    You   aren't 
vexed  Fr&ulein,    dear!    Two  cows  a  pound  is  good^ 
value." 

"  Go  away ;  go,  barbarous  one  !  " 

"  Smile,  Fraulein,  smile  !  " 

"  I  smile  straightway  enough,  my  child,  as  everyone 
will  continue  to  do.  It  is  that  which  makes  me 
afraid." 

"  I  hear  a  motor— Sir  Everard's  latest !  Come. 
Look— lean  out — ^far  out.    Can  you  see  1    Far  out  ?  " 

"My  figure  can  no  farther  go,"  expostulated 
Fraulein,  "  do  you  see  anything  ?  " 

"  I  see  a  girl,  that's  all.    She  looks  about  as  old 
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S^Lj^L.?^"^^'  *"'"'**   '  ^  -omaone'.  Ute.t  t 
She  seized  FrUulein  round  the  wftiat  .nd  w«Itied 

sohdly  built,  have  no  few.  dance  away,  for  the  good 
of  your  »ouI— and  your  figure  !  " 
"  Now,  my  child."  panted  Fr&ulein,  "  it  ii  time  we 

gay  things  are  happening." 
"  The  road,  Priulein  t  " 

♦V,  \'^u  "^'  ""^  °^^'    ^*  ^  °«*  «~>d  for  the  young 
that  they  see  not  life."  ^    ^ 

w  JJ!?*'^J!.'^  ^*'.  "^"^"^  ^•y-  "^^^g  *»^«  «>«1  they 

sth^  The  r  M  **  '^'  ^'^'''''^  y°""«  fi«"re  and 
hnr^i;  ^^!  .Tl"""  *  strange  place.  One  child 
born  to  walk  hke  this,  as  if  it  aU  belonged  to  her.  and 

people  ?  And  Barbara  had  said,  she  imagined  the 
people  ^o  crept  along  ashamed  to  exist  ^  those 
whose  belts  and  skirts  didn't  meet  behind,  or  else 

It?h^*^"'*i   ^^^'^    ^^"^    ^P^°-    Pe"onaUy.    she 
never  had  a  pUquet  hole ;    neither  did  her  mother. 
The  people  who  did.  met  trouble  half  way 
Fraulein  sighed,  it  didn't  quite  explain  life  after  all. 

hial^^S*!^  ™  ''°*  ^^'"^^  *«  ^*^  fo'  long  on  the 
h^h.  hard  road.    She  met  her  father.    He  said  he 
w««  gomg  up  to  Donald's ;  would  she  go  with  him  I 
in  a  Iw  ^^".^l^oop  and  had  her  arm  through  his 
m  a  mmute,  hugging  it  tight. 
He  asked  if  Frftulein  would  forgive  him,  just  in  a  way 
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ttuit  made  it  quite  impouible  for  her  to  do  ftnjthing 

Bhe  emiled.  SmaU  um  would  it  be  to  do  •nything 
but  forgive.  She  had  no  choice,  being  m  God  h5 
DMde  her,  forgiving  and  warmly  8u«5eptible.  She 
watched  them  walk  away,  the  girl  cuddling  close  up  to 
her  father,  her  cheek  against  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

Those  two,  at  least,  were  happy,  thought  Frilulein. 

She  was  right.  If  there  was  one  thing  on  earth 
that  gavo  Hugh  Raleigh  complete  and  perfect  satis- 
faction,  It  was  his  daughter.  He  was  essentiaUy  a 
father.  The  relationship  of  husband  to  Valde  was 
too  complex  and  difficult.  He  and  Barbara  were  boy 
*nd  girl  together,  ^itli  interests  alike.  Each 
sympathized  Avtih  the  other  m  the  difficulty  of  getting 
home  in  time  for  dinner.  Society  was  to  Huirh  a 
gigantic  Fraulein.  ^ 

The  unfair  thing  was,  that  whUe  he  had  only  to 
bear  the  pained  look  of  his  valet  when  he  was  bte, 
Barbara  had  to  write  out  innumerable  German 
verbs. 

"It's  Fr&ulein  who  makes  my  supjc  r  .^  .ored 
meal,  Dad.  Why  should  I  eat  if  I  r  <?  .  ^m  tj  f 
I  suppose  your  dinner  is  a  diflferent  thir.j    ' 

Fraulein  knew  it  might  be  hours  bef.i".  she  saw 
her  charge  again.  She  would  come  back  hungry 
and  happy  and  incredibly  wet.  Why  could  these 
English  not  walk  along  the  high  roads  made  for  the 
purpose  by  a  wise  Government  if  not  by  the  Almighty 
Himself  I  To  her  well  ordered  Teutonic  mind  the 
terms  were  synonymous.  They  were  strange  people, 
these  English  !  To  think  of  them  with  the  seriousness 
that  was  necessary  in  approaching  a  subject  so  difficult, 
she  must  sit  down.    So ! 

She  ckmbered  over  a  few  rocks  and  sat  down  under 
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a  rowan  tree  which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the 

road.    There  woul^'   ghf    «ee  all  that   passed  of  an 

exciting    nature.     She    loved    the    rowan    trep.     By 

rights  its   berries   ^houk'  be   made  into  jam      They 

were  wasteful,  these  English.    There  wa«  food  good 

for  all— left  for  the  birds  alone,    iter  boots  they  were 

English  ;  but  she  could  not  say  thev  were  com  oVtable 

Ot  courf^  3,  they  weren't  English  ;  but  Frfiulein  tliought 

they  were.    Then  she  fell  to  thiniciiig  <f  Barbara. 

joking       her  own  l^s  made  her  think  -  f  Barbara 

Not  that  their  legs  were  alike,  except  in  s,   far  aa  legs 

^te  bound  to  bear  a  resemblance  one  to  the  other. 

Was  it  good  for  the  child  that  when  she  wanted  her 

stockings  changed  she  should  stick  out  a  leg— so— 

and  a  maid  shouM  spring  forward  and  put  that  leg 

straightway  into  a  stocking  ?     Praulein   had   asked 

Mrs.  Raleigh  to  say  Barbara  should  put  on  her  own 

stockings  and  Mrs.  Raleigh  had  said,  "  Why  ?    Why 

should  Barbara  learn  to  do  a  thing  she  would  never 

have  to  do  ?    It  was  waste  of  time." 

And  Fraulein  had  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  had 
said,  "Perhaps."  What  was  the  good?  Barbara 
would  marry  a  rich  man,  that  was  certain— a  lord- 
yes,  most  certainly  a  lord!  She  would  have  a 
wonderful  wedding.  She  would  be  dressed  in  silver 
tissue  as  fine  as  a  cobweb.  She  would  wear  pearis- 
ropes  of  pearls.  Fraulein  would  herself  wear  brocade 
of  a  richness— she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  sky  for 
mspiration-^he  found  it,  a  richness  immense;  in 
colour  sky  blue.  She  was  a  little  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  her  own  magnificence.  She  was  a  little 
uncertam  as  to  whether  blue  was  her  colour  But 
what  did  it  matter  ?  She  would  cry  aU  the  time. 
Her  face  would,  in  any  case,  be  spoUt  beyond  re- 
demption.   Mr    Raleigh,    he    too    would    cry  I    She 
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could   see  h,m   as  he  led   the   bride   up   the  aisle. 
Mrs  Raleigh?    No.  she  would  never  ciy.    She  would 

•    iT'r;!?'^".  ?u  '^^  *^^*y'  ^^-    ^'^ulein.  for  one. 
Z,r  ."^  1    hat  smile;  it  was  sometimes  forced 
tZ  V.  T*^°"«-      P«°Ple  would  tell  Mrs.  Raleigh 
that  she  looked  as  young  as  the  bride,  which  wo^d 
of  course  not  be  true.    But  they  would  say  so.    They 

women   hke  Mrs.  Raleigh,  it  was  necessary.    Then 
Barbara,  m  pale  blue,  would  go  away  with  the  lord 
and  she  would  cling  to  Praulein  and  Fraulein  would 
g  ve  her  the  comfort  that  was  within  her  power  to 
give ;   but  as  she  had  not  been  married,  it  would  not 

Tears  blmded  her  eyes  when  she  proceeded  to  picture 
Barbara   with   a  baby  as   beautiful  as  its  mother 

bX  uVa^lTill^^  ^^°"«^*  "^  -  ^^^  -uld 

wi^if^^if  u"^^^  proceeded  from  thoughts  of  Barbara 
vnth  a  baby,  to  Barbara's  household,  to  her  kitche^ 

sT«  I?ril     ""Z^^  ^^  ""''  ^'^«^»'^^'  brought  up  as 

L  h«rf.  T;  ^'""^  ^"^*'*'«  ^''^^^  she  went  on 
m  her  thoughts  to  cooking  in  general,  and  lost  herseS 

as  delectable  and  German.  It  did  not  show  a  want 
of  culture  on  the  part  of  Fraulein  to  think  of  hering 
salat.    It  18  quite  possible  that  the  most  charming 

high  road    away  from  all  she  cared  for,  might  allow 

No  one  would  blame  her.    From  cooking,  Fraulein 
wen    m  easy  thought-stages  to  poetry,  and  she  sa^ 

shade  of  a  rowan  tree  and  recited. 
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She  found  herself  reciting  to  an  audience  of  one. 
^e  audience  unfortunately  didn't  know  how  weU 
she  was  reciting.  The  audience  was  a  veiy  attractive 
one  and  ve^  senous.    It  asked  very  politely  if  the 

l^l7  r  ^'^^'^''  "^  composition,  at  which  she 
exclaizned.    '  Gott  in  himmel  f  "  as  well  she  might 

Beemg  that  it  was  Go«the  she  was  reciting  ' 

The  senous  audience  didn't  realize  it  had  made  a 

very    senous    mistake   combining    with    it    a    very 

great   compliment.      Much  of    the  compliment  w« 

tr.T^7j'°  '}'  ^^^^^'^^^  proceeded  to  explain 
that  It  didn't  miderstand  GaeUc.  although  its  suiter 

ou  to^'^"^^  poetry."  he  said.    "  I'U  bring  them  for 
"Me?"8aidFraulein. 

«.J^r,!!f^T  ""^^^  "^^  ^*"*  ^"^  *°  «»y  that  his 
ister  had  got  a  guinea  once.    Then  she  married  and 
left  the  poetry  behind,  in  her  desk  in  the  school- 
room. 

Fraulem  asked  what  the  poems  were  about,  and  the 
audience  said  they  were  about  the  usual  thinirs- 
seas  and  trees  and  things.  * 

♦k'  ^f''"'.*   ^^"^  **"**  '^  "  "«h*  *fa»t  I  should  see 
them."  said  Fraulein. 

The  audience  said  as  they  were  left  about,  surely 
llinTretS."'^    '"''"  ^^^^^  ^  "^^^^  P--' 

wn!u"lr  '"PP°«^  ««der  the  circumstances  it 
wou  d  be  quite  right.  Being  fond  of  poetry,  senti- 
^Zt  ?^    «"«<=^Ptible.    she    was    ali;ady    looking 

Z'l  "  T'r  '^^  '^^  channing  audience^ 
•nd  she  was  already  wishing  that  Barbara  could  see 
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put  It  the  other  way  round,  that  was  aU 
mulein  at  the  risk  of  having  to  read  indifferent 

«^-  L^u  ^'^'^  ^^^'^^  ^  "    H«  «»^o<>k  his  head  and 

others  were  out-where.  he  didn't  know-shooting; 
so  It  was  duU  up  at  the  house.  ^ 

Fra,Jein  put  her  head  on  one  side  and  looked  at 

ih:r  rdV  ™  "^^'^^ '''' "  *'^«  '^  °^*--« 

She  sighed  with  contentment  at  the  combination 

wo«  \.  ,'^"^  T"^  P"P^"  '^  ^^°^  *h«  »«dience 
wore.    She  leant  forward  and  looked  at  his  socks. 

Hn^w  !^  ^''^  **^  *"  "^«^*«'  «^<^«  the  foot  it 
£rS!l  "f  "'^  *  rock-^purple  too-wunderbar  I 
Barbara  must  see  this  audience ;  never  would  she 
agam  say  the  road  was  dull. 

audiOTce^**"     ^'""^^    ^^^'^   evening?"    asked     the 

"  Along  the  road  ?  "  said  Fraulein. 
"Well,  anywhere." 

hal*'^^  P'*?^'  ^he  abhors  the  road— up  tUl  now  she 

nunilV^'^wT    ™    i^t^'^sted.     "Where  was  the 
pupu  I        With  a  gesture  that  comprised  the  whole 
country  side,  Fraulein   indicated  the  whereabouts  of 
the  pupil,  vagrant. 
The  audience  nodded. 

.  "  ^^"f.^,,?,^'^  "-«°«  o^  the  purple  socks  required 
attention-"  I'll  bring  the  poetry  here  to-moi?o!^ 
for  you  to  read— see  ?  " 
"  And  while  I  read  ?  " 
"  Oh,  that'U  be  all  right." 
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He  raised  his  hat  and  smiled  at  Fraulein  and  she 
smiled  at  him,  and  the  audience  walked  away  leaving 
an  impression  deeply  engraved  on  her  heart.  1^ 
liked  young  men  with  clear,  honest,  blue  eyes  and 
the  bloom  of  a  peach  stiU  on  their  cheeks.  She  liked 
young  men  to  be  taU  and  straight  and  strong  and 
gentle  She  liked  them  to  smile  kindly  at  her.  She 
hkpd  them  to  wear  blue  shirts  and  purple  ties,  and 
above  all-^r  below  aU,  to  be  strictly  correct-purple 
socks.    Ah  I  life  was  full  of  poetry  ! 

There   was   even   some,   such   as  it   was,   in   the 
audience  s  pocket. 
He  came  back.     "  I  have  found  one  bit." 
"  Of  what— one  bit  ?  "  said  Fraulein. 
••Poetry -it's  about  the  sea  in  CJomwaU." 
•'  Will  you  not  read  it  ?  " 

The  audience  said  he  couldn't.  He  never  could. 
But  he  would  leave  it  for  Frftulein  to  read. 

••My  sister  wants  someone  to  write  music  for  it. 
A  sort  of  wave  accompaniment ;  coming  up  with 
the  left  hand.  like  waves  breaking  on  the  sands,  you 
know !  I  should  think  if  the  hands  crossed  it  would 
be  frightfully  doggy." 

heiid"'**  ''''''^  ^'^**'"  ^*''*    ^Sulein.  nodding   her 

••The  'Hush  '  is  supposed  to  sound  like  the  wash 
of  the  waves,"  said  the  audience  anxiously. 

Fraulem  began  to  read,  whUe  with  her  left  hand 
she  played  an  imaginary  accompaniment  on  the  rock 
beside  her. 

'•That's  right,"  said  the  audience;  "I'll  tell  Jan 
you'll  do  it." 

••Was  it  for  this  she  got  one  guinea?"  said 
a  raulem. 

••  No,  not  this  one." 
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Frftulein  read 

A^l'Jli"  ''^'i'P*'  *^*  ^•^«"'  "«>•  bird.motber  is  keeDinir 

Tr«.r    *K      "•'  "^"^  *h»  ■*>»^«'"  "e  breaking     ^ 
•^Com.^  t'"^  1'"""  '^'^  ^««^»  *«  the  west"*' 
Come    wbwpertbe  waves,  "thou  shalt  here  find  thy  rest" 

"hLT    •^"  "'^  "'^^«'  ""'*••  -hisper  the  w.yes. 

ment?    Left   hand?"   Frftulein   nodded.    She^ 
busy  counting  the  syllables.    The  audience  walked 

A  few   imnutes   later  Fraulein   clambered  slowly 
down  from  her  rock  and  started  home.    She  had  had 
an  adventure  such  as  her  heart   loved  and  seldom 
experienced     She  had  much  to  tell  the  barbarous 
one    should  the  barbarous  one  deserve  to  hear  it 
The  barbarous  one  returned  in  high  spirits. 
Right  over  the  moor  did  you  go.  my  child  ?  » 
JNot  right  over,  because  of  the  grouse,  mv  most 
f  oohsh  Fra^ein  ;  but  we  went  miles  and  it  w^asWeT;.!! 
miles  !    Right  up  to  the  stalker's  house-miles  '    Are 
you  soriy   Fraulein,  that  die  leibe  Gk)tt  did  not  give 
you  legs  that  can  walk  and  breath  that  can  breathe  «  " 
Der  Gott,  my  child,  der  Gott !  " 
"  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel !    Diirfen  einer  Daniel  sein  »  » 
sang  Barbara.     "  Is  that  right  ?     Oh,  I  love  walking  ! 
I  love  the  air,  the  hills,  the  streams,  the  heather,  the 
Bky.  the   very  stones  I  walk   on  I  love.     I  love  the 
sun  on  the  stems  of  the  fir  trees  1  I  love  the  birds  and 
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the  beasts,  only  can  I  not  love  my  darling,  dull 
Fr&ulein  I  I  ha^e  seen  ereryone,  Fr&ulein  !  " 

She  sat  down  to  supper  and  FrSulein,  as  was  only 
right,  told  her  no  lady  sat  down  so  to  supper,  without 
washing  or  changing  I 

Barbara  explained  that  she  wasn't  a  lady— that 
was  where  FrSulein  made  a  mistake.  A  lady  was  a 
thing  of  fashion— made  by  clever  Frftuleins  and 
Mademoiselles,  and  then  only  if  they  were  very  patient 
and  kind. 

A  lady  must  think  whether  she  uses  a  knife  or  not, 
a  spoon  or  a  fork.  Whether  she  should  say  stays  or 
corsets!  "Yes,  Fraulein,  I  know!  I  hear  them 
talking  downstairs.  They  can't  know  Mrs.  So-and-So 
because  she  says  that  word  that  way  instead  of  the 
other.  And  her  husband  does  something !  What 
I  don't  know." 

Barbara  explained  that  until  she  came  out  she 
wasn't  a  lady.  She  could  say  things  as  she  liked ; 
she  could  do  what  she  liked.  She  could  wear  what 
she  liked  !  She  could  eat  with  both  a  spoon  and  a 
fork. 

She  was  just  a  gloriously  happy  creature,  worried 
to  death  only  by  a  tiresome  old  Fraulein  who  did  not 
really  love  her,  else  she  would  kinder  be ! 

"  When  I  come  out  that  will  be  different !  I  shall 
change  every  night.  I  shall  be  dressed  m  silver 
tissue,  dewdrops  and  diamonds.  I  shall  not  be 
aUowed  to  speak  to  any  man  who  has  not  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  and  I  shall  love  a  younger  son  madly 
wildly,  wickedly!" 

"  Do  stop,  my  child,  it  is  wicked  the  way  you  talk." 
Barbara  laughed. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  what  I  shaU  do.  I've  seen  every- 
body—do you  hear,  Fraulein,  everyone.    Do  you  realize 
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wj*t  that  me«i«  to  one  of  my  innocence  and  goodness  I 

,^t^11".T^^'  F«*ulein  it  is  seriouf  I  She  i. 
ju.t  M  beautiful  as  mother--and  she's  younff-that*. 
a  prions  thing  for  mother.    She  won't  liTS?" 

ha.  W  K  K '  T^**  ^^"^  y^"  "y  »  Yo**'  mother 
h«J.er  husband  and  her  child,  which  are  more  than 

Tf  l^r  ^.  ^^"^  ^ooent.  my  dearest  instructress 
i  to  h.     '  ""*ri    ^""  ^^-^'^  ""^d-^t^^d  whaHt 

that  morh«*  "'?^"''^.  '^«  ^'^^  ^^^'^  *o  '<^  it-no 
that  mother  is  losing  it-but  she  may  be  like  she  is 

for  five  years.    The  latest  will  be  iu;e  sh7ls!tid 

m^n.''"^""-    ''''  ""  ""°"-  *^'  <^-'.  -1:1 

;;  Youare  a  strange  child-half  woman,  half  baby-" 

devi^'        ""^  ""*"*  *^'  ^^'^^^^  woman  and 

«  ^n  *"*'  ^  *™  ^®"°"® '  d<*  no*  say  it." 
WeU,  don't  lecture  me  I    Dad  is  a  little  serious 
just  now-^  little.    He  wants  me  to  be  such  TgZ 
^man.   quite  forgetting,   the  darling,   how  d^t 

Her  that.  Then  there's  a  Captain  Bumey  arrived- 
not  by  tram-by  motor.  I'm  sure  he  has^TtTt- 
I118  eyes  twinkle,  you  know.  What  do  you  do  wh^ 
young  men  look  at  you  like  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  nice  to  talk  like  that,  my  child  " 
lake  what  ?  " 

'•  Like  you  say-young  men's  eyes  twinkling  •  " 
Is  It  a  wrong  thing  for  eyes  to  do  ?    Anyhow  we 
c^  t  prevent  them  doing  it.  can  we  ?     Weuf  he  c'a^t 
fish-miagme ;    I  am  going  to  teach  him       Won't 

much-Dad  doesn't    either.     Why  should    onf  ^k 
people  to  stay  if  one  doesn't  like  them  ?  I  shouldn't^" 
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;;  Then  would  you  a  big  house  like  this  never  fill  f  » 

will  ^T^^^i  ^'u"*'^  •  ***^  '^^•*  •  Jo*  of  room  you 
^  *J^\°P  by  then  if  you  go  on  eating  duck',  ski^ 

^rno'::^^'''    ^^u  wiU  never  be  ..elte  a.  they 

the  ^„f '^*  '^'  ^'^  *  ^^*^^^«  «^^     Th^came 
i?riJ^       ,       °'^'*   *«*^-    ^«   J^««W.   penitent 

S'  *°^^^»"^«"^  '^"ced  to  a  hopeless  state  of 
laiyhter  and  tears.    So  Barbara  went  to  bed. 
And  downstairs  Sir  Everard  talked  to  his  latest 

mother  to  her  latest,  and  the  rest  of  tLm  play^ 
bndge^or  did  whatever  they  liked  best,  or  probably 
chshked  most,   and   Barbara  slept  with  a  look    S 

at.  seemg  how  bad  she  was  awake.    It  showed  there 

Tenirstr'  "/'r  r^-  «^  ^-  'ath:rfho^b^ 

when  he  stole  up  to  look  at  her.    He  found  FrauSin 
stan^g  by  the  bed  with  a  candle  in  her  han^ 

h«^r  T  *  ^"^^  "^^  *be  woman's  face  for  which 
he  felt  a  deep  gratitude  as  well  as  pity.    It  w J^ 

^tir'T.^^^'^,  »-^  **  anoth'er'womanTclS^ 

"K^\    ®b^  ^«°^  »«  angel."  she  whispered. 
Keep  her  that.  Fraulein,  please." 

whoWorid  ?H  %°T  '"  ^^  ^"^*^  •  '^  ^ben  the 

«ai^t  on« '  ^J'^  ^'^^  **^^  ^^^  werTconspiring 

a«aiMt  one  poor  Fraulein.  However,  she  pro3 
to  try.  ,u8t  to  satisfy  a  look  in  the  p;or  m^s^ 
It  was  cunous  that,  in  looking  at  thV^n^/  ^' 

»d.  woked  world  oaUed  E„gI«K,.    rl^a  Z^ 
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bMntifol,  itrong  uid  manly.  She  hogged  to  henelf 
the  belief  that  the  undentood  him— ihe  alone.  Tliere 
were  momente  when  she  almoit  hated  the  beautiful 
BIr«.  Raleigh  for  failing  to  understand  to  good  a  man. 
Did  ehe  feed  him  as  the  ought  eren  t  Frftulein  had 
with  her  own  eyee  seen  him  go  out  for  a  long  day'e 
sport  with  cheese  and  biscuits  in  his  pocket.  He,  a 
man  with  thousands,  tens  of  thousands  a  year.  It 
was  not  the  way  to  keep  a  man's  love. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Violet  Egerton  came  up  to  tad  f«  beyond  hi«  ex- 
p«t.tion..  He  hud  ne™,  i„^,^  k./el^^,  Z 
Jhe  w«  Md  veiy  diffloaJt  to  foUow.  He  hrf  p6;h.M 
b.«.  preoipiute  «d  h«l  frightened  her  sC  wm 
"  «.Jy  fnghtened.  He  .nd  8he  had  been  .ittfag  o" 
on  the  terrwe  together ;  m  they  talked  he  had  drawn 
•n  the  gravel  with  the  point  Ai.  walking^ok  .^ 

to  tl»  pomt  of  any  waUdng^tiok.    It  had  aUr^d 
her;  ,he  had  bluehed  and  moy«l  onoaeily 
He  had  quickly  changed  it  into  an  apple     It  i. 

th."^ttnrj"™'  "'^""  "'  ''  ~"'>«  "-  <" 
Violet  had  blushed  again  when  she  had  wen  th. 
apple,  ashamed  naturally  at  h.™,g  tl,o„ghTitTw 

ror^ZL""'-^'''  -^-r  -pp"  ''^^  «"»-»' 

und^™:^^"''  '""^•'  "'^  "-y- »-»  -i* 

Barbara  coming  along  the  terrace  a  few  minutes 
^^r,  fou^d  it  deserted,  saw  the  apple  ot  Srt 

t<:^::^c »"""  -'  ■"'  -"-"» -»'«'V  «.e 

Barbaia  turned  round  and  bughed. 
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Frinldn  Mid  the  wm  Abad  ohild and  that  her  jorUI 
oountenanoe  would  bring  her  to  sorrow  ( 

"  Hm  it  quite  gone,  Frftulein  t  Toee  broad  and 
•qnare  are  good  for  luoh  things,"  said  the  barbarous 
one. 

It  was  after  that  that  Ifrs.  Bgerton  became  elusiTe. 
If  Sir  Everaid  announced  a  sprained  anide  because 
she  was  stajring  at  home,  she  invariably  changed  her 
mind  at  the  last  moment  and  went  out  with  the 
guns.  A  sprained  ankle  is  a  sprained  ankle ;  once 
announced  there  is  no  gettmg  out  of  it.  He  found 
it  hard  to  forgive  a  morning  spent  alone  with  Frftulein. 
If  he  had  only  realised  it,  he  might  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  a  morning  spent  in  the  society  of  so 
estimable  a  woman.  She  might  have  read  aloud  to 
him;  most  willingly  would  she  so  have  done.  But 
a  man  of  Lang's  temperament  doesn't  care  to  be  read 
aloud  to  by  a  woman  with  a  profile  like  Pr&ulein's. 
His  soul  derives  no  benefit  from  it.  If  he  wanted  to 
go  fishing  with  Mrs.  Egerton  she  had  always  promised 
to  go  with  someone  else. 

She  attached  herself  in  a  perfectly  absurd  way  to 
Barbara.  They  were  two  children  together.  They 
made  infantile  jokes  and  laughed  immoderately. 
But  they  made  a  delightful  picture  walking  about 
arm  in  arm,  and  looked  about  the  same  age. 

Barbara  as  a  woman  of  the  world  was  the  elder. 
She  it  was  who  delighted  to  tease  Sir  Everard  and 
knew  exactly  how  to  do  it. 

This  went  on  for  some  time ;  then  a  change,  a 
slight  change,  came  over  Mrs.  Egerton.  So  slight 
that  he  at  first  didn't  feel  it.  She  began  to  find 
Barbara's  devotion  a  little  exacting.  She  was  such 
a  child.  Sir  Everard  was  right  in  finding  her  a  little 
tiresome.    Violet  began  to  think  she  had  been  rather 
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«««L  "  I!™»rt  Ung  hud  too™  rt.  w»  .ToidlB, 
Urn  from  ,  umm  of  loyiUiy  to  Dick.  h.  would  h«, 
b-n  deljght^;  th.t  it «.  .  tomptMion  to  Z  to  » 

•TO  mrt.  h«  would  have  Iwen  enohuitM ;   that  ,h» 

he  wouU  Uv.  thought  hinuelf  immenwly  lucky 
For  lome  tun.  she  punuod  thew  twtic.  whih,  h« 
P«»»«I  her.  Then  .uddenly  he  b.g„  ti  UnTher 
.«.r  of  «oe„,  which  di.t««ed  him.  There  w«  no 
.ubtlety  .bout  her-he  w«  bound  to  «lmit  it ;  no"i^^ 
lie  oouldn-t  under.t«Hi.    A  wo««  underetooS  Z 

Ll       r*  ""  *<"»«•    She  had  cpituUted  too 
«^.    She  ow«l  to  her  hu.b.nd  .  greater  «.i.t„« 
When  onoe  ortwioe  he  found  her  waiting  for  Mm' 

decided,  for  the  sake  of  her  «>ci«I  education,  to  ceaw 
to  pursue.  So  he  turned  hi.  attention  ^l^w^ 
«>dwa,  content  to  admire  her  from  a  distance. 

intll^'.     "*  *^  ■  ""'  *'"'"«'"  "•  '»«'  '■^  to  lo« 
I^ces  knew  he  h«ln't.    She  .aw  hie  game  exaotiv 

time  to  proceed  with  the  education.  ^  ""»  "" 

When  Violet  found  she  had  not  to  avoid  him  she 
teganto  wonder  what  had  happened.    On  reZ«o„ 

thTllI ^  ^-      .   ™  "^  '"'°»-    She  had  looked  for 
the  oW-^h,oned  stcy  that  without  a  point  coni 

tlr  "*  '"  '  """'""y  composed  entirely  rf 

It  was  evident  she  had   disappomted  him      H-  k^ 
found  her  duU  and  stupU.    Z  of  whichhe  ^e^ 
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her  to  feel.  So  she  took  Dick's  last  letter  out  and 
sat  on  the  heather,  and  tried  to  conjure  up  feelings 
that  seemed  dead.  She  tried  to  comfort  herself  -with 
his  words  of  adoration.  She  knew  that,  in  the  Loch- 
ewen  sense  of  the  word,'  he  wasn't  smart.  She  tried 
to  convince  herself  that  she  didn't  mind.  That  it 
didn't  in  the  least  matter  if  he  did  think  a  woman 
smart,  who  wasn't.  She  missed  him  and  longed 
for  him  to  come  back,  or  thought  she  did. 

Hugh  Raleigh  foimd  her  in  tears.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  avoid  her.  A  woman  in  tears  was  a  terrifying 
thing.  But  she  saw  him  and  made  room  for  him  to 
sit  down,  if  such  a  thing  as  making  room  is  possible 
where  there  are  miles  of  heather  for  anyone  to  sit  on 
who  chooses.  Anyhow,  she  tucked  her  skirt  under 
her  and  he  sat  beside  her.  He  found  her  sympathetic 
and  simple.  She  was  different  from  the  other  women  ; 
she  loved  the  country.  It  was  like  talking  to  Barbara, 
with  just  a  difference  that  made  her  more  under- 
standing. He  was  sure  she  was  as  good  as  she  was 
beautiful.  As  a  butterfly  spreads  its  wings  in  the 
sun  he  opened  his  heart  to  her.  He  told  her  of  his 
ideals,  his  hopes — things  he  rarely  spoke  of  to  anyone. 
"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  you  would  see  as  much  as  you 
can  of  my  Barbara." 

He  picked  a  piece  of  heather  and  gave  it  to  Violet, 
and  she  put  it  into  the  buttonhole  of  her  tweed  coat. 

"The  child  wants  to  be  with  people  simpler  than 
those  she  meets.  She  is  in  some  ways  too  old,  in 
other  ways  such  a  baby." 

Violet  said  she  loved  Barbara  and  said  all  the  things 
he  most  wanted  to  hear  said  about  Barbara.  What 
appealed  to  him  in  the  child,  she  loved  most.  What 
she  would  like  her  to  be  as  a  woman  was  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  see  her. 
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"  What  sort  of  childhood  had  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
And  she  told  him.  He  realized  as  she  talked  that 
if  the  surroundings  counted  for  anything,  that  Barbara 
was  handicai^ped  by  the  very  fact  of  her  environment. 
Mrs.  Egerton  had  lots  of  brothers  and  sisters  and  a 
wonderful  mother.  All  the  glory  of  the  childhood, 
he  could  see,  was  centred  in  that  perfect  relationship, 
and  that  made  him  think.  Valde  was  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  no  mother. 

She  was  proud  of  Barbara  because  the  child  was 
beautiful.  Had  she  been  less  beautiful  Valde  would 
have  been  acutely  disappomted  ;  not  beautiful  at  all, 
bored  to  death. 

He  couldn't  tell  Violet  anything  of  all  that,  and  she, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  pain  she  inflicted,  talked 
happily  on  about  her  life  at  home,  and  ended  up, 
"  And  then  I  married." 

It  was  so  simple— a  happy  and  natural  cuhnination 
to  a  joyous  and  happy  girlhood. 

Hugh  looked  at  her-^t  her  delicate  profile,  at  her 
sensitive  mouth,  at  the  dark  fringe  of  eyelashes  on 
her  pink  cheek,  at  her  beautiful  hands,  and  fell  to 
wondering  what  it  must  have  been  to  a  man  to  marry 
a  girl  like  that. 

Why,  if  she  looked  and  was  as  he  imagined  her  to  be, 
did  she  aUow  herself  to  be  talked  about  in  connection 
with  Everard  Lang  ?  Valde  had  so  instilled  into  him 
that  Violet  Egerton  was  there  for  the  one  purpose  of 
meeting  Lang  that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
was,  at  least,  acquiescent. 

"  Tell  me  about  your  husband." 
She  talked  less  glibly  about  her  husband.    Some- 
how or  other,  in  some  strange  way  Dick  was  becoming 
almost  unreal.    It  seemed  to  her  as  if  their  short 
married  life  had  been  dome  bewildering  dream.    She 
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seemed  a  girl  again  with  just  a  difference  that  made 
life  difficult.  Dick  was  becoming  a  part  of  a  life  that 
was  losing  its  reality  in  the  haziness  of  the  past.  She 
was  miserable  to  find  that  the  time  no  longer  went 
slowly.  A  life  she  had  vowed  iinbearable  wan  be- 
coming interesting — ^horribly  interesting — and  she  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  admiration.  Even  with  Hugh 
Baleigh  she  was  conscious  of  a  pleasurable  sense  of 
being  admired.  His  eyes  expressed  his  admiration 
of  her  beauty.  All  the  men  paid  homage  to  her. 
The  women  laughed  at  her  for  not  knowing  her  power. 
Most  of  them  began  to  make  allusions,  laughingly,  to 
the  absent  husband,  and  she  was  angry  to  find  that 
she  was  not  more  angry. 

Another  thing  that  worried  her  were  her  mother's 
letters.  They  were  full  of  love  and  a  longing  to  see 
her.    When  was  she  coming  home  ? 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  didn't  want  to  go 
home.  There  had  never  been,  until  Dick  went  away, 
a  moment  in  her  life  when  she  had  not  fiown  with 
joy  to  those  outstretched  arms.  Dick  had  even  found 
fault  with  her  for  her  devotion  to  her  people.  Now 
the  thought  of  the  quiet  village  life  appalled  her. 
She  knew  she  would  find  the  people  dull.  They 
would  show  surprioe  if  she  smiled  when  her  husband 
was  away.  They  would  drop  their  voices  when  they 
saw  her  ;  look  sad  and  hold  her  hand  while  they  said 
how  much  they  felt  for  her.  They  might  even  hold 
her  by  ^oth  hands  while  they  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy, ^oth  hands,  in  the  village,  impUed  a  very 
unreserved  expression  of  feeling.  No,  she  could  not 
bear  it. 

Of  course  she  could  not  tell  Hugh  Baleigh  all  this, 
any  more  than  he  could  tell  her  about  Valde.  It  was 
a  pity  she  didn't  teU  him  something  of  it.    He  would 
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have  ootmsellev    ler  to  go  straight  to  that  mother; 
to  those  siniple  and  sympathetic  people. 

She  would  hate  it  and  of  that,  knowing  it,  she  was 
ashamed.  However,  she  thought,  she  was  young 
and  it  was  only  natural  she  should  env  y  herself. 
Dick  would  wish  her  to. 

One  day  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  her  with 
horrible  insistence.  As  a  protest  she  tried  to  make 
herself  unhappy  and  found  she  couldn't.  She  was 
really  quite  happy  and  enjoying  herself.  The  wound 
was  healed ;  she  could  touch  it  without  wincing. 
With  a  last  gasp  of  loyalty  she  went  to  Valde  and  said 
she  must  go  home. 

Valde  said,  "Quite  impossible,  my  dear  child. 
I  cannot  have  my  party  spoilt.  You  are  too  beautiful 
a  thing  to  lose." 

She  stayed. 

Frances  Bailey  took  her  for  a  long  -^alk  and  talked, 
with  less  than  her  usual  tact,  of  Dick.  Violet  found 
the  walk  long  and  Frances  dull.  Half  way  home 
they  overtook  Mrs.  Idstowen  and  Sir  Everard.  Violet 
walked  home  with  him  and  found  the  walk  too  short. 
To  make  it  longer  they  went  round  by  the  gardens. 
They  had  still  much  to  say  when  they  got  home; 
but  for  some  reason  they  were  silent. 

When  he  got  in,  Sir  Everard  looked  up  the  map 
of  Africa.  He  followed,  with  the  point  of  a  dry  pen, 
a  route.  He  frowned.  It  was  longer  than  he  had 
thought.  Frances  Bailey  on  coming  in  had  gone 
straight  to  her  room.  She  sat  down  at  the  writing 
table.  She  dipped  her  pen  into  the  ink ;  before  sne 
had  decided  what  to  write  and  to  whom  to  write  it,  the 
pen  was  dry.  Che  dipped  it  into  the  ink-pot  and 
addressed  an  envelope  to  Violet's  mother. 

Then  she  took  up  a  sheet   of  note-paper.    She 
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paused  and  looked  out  of  the  window  for  inspiration. 
She  saw  fir  trees,  birch  woods  and  hills— distant  hills 
purpled  in  shadow— and  clouds.  They  failed  to 
inspire  her  in  the  writing  of  a  letter  which,  to  begin 
with,  she  felt  she  had  no  business  to  write. 

She  tore  up  the  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Charlton 
and  addressed  one  to  "The  Lady  Blatherwake." 
Then  she  wrote : 

"  DbaB  liADY  BlaTHXBWAKB, 

'*  I  am  Frances  Bailey.    You  are  too  kind  to 
be  angry  with  me  for  writing  to  you  and  too  just. 

"Your  lovely  niece  is  staying  here  and  so  is  Sir 
Everard  Lang.  You  know  his  reputation.  It's  not 
of  the  worst  but  it's  quite  bad  enough  to  make  a 
husband  very  unhappy  if  things  reached  him  far 
away  in  Africa.  Lies  travel  quicker  than  truth. 
If  only  the  truth  reached  him  there  is  nothing  that 
could  matter.  But  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Everard  Lang  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that 
danger  should  be  apprehended  where  his  name  is 
associated  with  anyone  very  lovely.  It  is  the  only 
notoriety  he  craves  for.  He  could  get  much  of 
another  kind,  as  he  is  really  very  clever,  if  he  weren't 
such  an  idiot. 

•  •  CouU  you  possibly  get  Violet  home  on  some  excuse  ? 
I  don't  want  to  frighten  her  mother :  there's  nothing 
to  frighten  her  about.  I  know  you  will  understand. 
What  Violet  doesn't  understand  is  that  she  is  not 
singular  in  being  admired  by  Sir  Everard  ;  that  not 
to  be  admired  by  him,  at  some  time  of  one's  career, 
argues  a  social  oblivion.  You  do  understand  what 
I  mean  ? 

"Yours, 

"Feancks  Bailey.'* 
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Then  she  stamped  what  she  felt  to  be  the  most 
horrible  letter  she  had  ever  written. 

"It  isn't,"  she  said  to  herself,  "so  much  that  he 
is  taking  too  much  notice  of  her  as  that  she  is  beginning 
to  feel  that  he  ought  to  take  more.  He  means  her 
to  feel  that." 


CHAPTER  Vra 


ni 


In  view  of  her  promise  to  Mr.  Raleigh  to  keep  Barbara 
awake  as  she  looked  asleep,  FrSulein  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  her  not  to  seek  to  introduce  Barbara  to  the 
audience.  So  the  memory  of  the  purple  tie  and  socks 
she  treasured,  and  refrained  from  telling  the  child 
what  would  naturally  be  of  enormous  interest  to  her. 

If  a  young  man  in  a  purple  tie  and  socks  to  match 
interested  a  Frftulein,  he  would  undoubtedly  more 
than  interest  a  creature  somewhere  about  his  own 
age,  with  a  taste  of  her  own  in  ties  and  stockings. 
When  Fr&ulein  mused  on  her  own  matrimonial 
chances  they  always  involved  at  least  one  elderly 
professor  with  spectacles  and  a  fatal  facility  for 
wearing  holes  in  his  socks.  The  colour  of  the  socks 
she  had  never  imagined  other  than  fawn  or  grey — 
colours  that  Franoe.«  Bailey  would  describe  as 
"dun...  " 

It  '  \r.  iseworthy  of  Fraulein  to  leave  the  high 
road,    'V  she  felt  convinced  would   be  waiting 

the  beaubitul  young  man,  with  the  indifferent  poems 
of  his  sister  for  her  to  read,  and  take  the  rugged  road 
up  the  glen. 

Barbara  was  enchanted.  She  loved  to  see  Fraulein 
glued  to  a  rock,  with  neither  the  courage  to  go  on  nor 
the  determination  to  go  back.  That  Fraulein  should 
of  her  own  accord  afford  Barbara  such  amusement 
was  wonderful.  She  little  thought  it  was  in  order  to 
keep  her,  Barbara,  pure  and  unspotted  from  the 
world  that  Fraulein  was  so  self-sacrificing. 
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"This  one.  Frinlein,"  said  Barbara,  indicating  a 
rook  higher  and  more  slippery  than  its  fellows. 

"  My  child  I  "  expostulated  Priulein,  "  there  neither 
could  I  get  neither  could  I  return." 

"Yes,  you  could— courage— here  take  my  hand — 
now  I " 

Friulein  jumped  and  landed  by  chance  on  the 
rock.  Once  there  she  must  stay.  Barbara  knew 
that.  So  she  sat  herself  down,  drew  up  her  knees, 
put  her  arms  round  them  and  rocked  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

"Don't  you  love  rocks— and  things,  Frilulein," 
said  Barbara. 

"  Yes,  my  child,  the  good  God  has  made  all  things 
beautiful— that  is  to  say,  in  their  place." 

"Yours  is  not  on  the  rook  then,  darling — your 
legs,  Fr&ulein  !    Your  skirt  is  too  high  held  !  " 

Fr&ulein  shrieked,  and  in  her  efforts  to  remedy  the 
state  of  things  floundered,  which  amused  Barbara. 

"  Now,  PrSulein,"  she  said,  "  if  you  can  stay  quiet 
one  moment  I  will  tell  you  the  news  of  the  great 
world— The  Missendens  have  arrived  at  Benduich." 
"  So  !  and  who  may  they  be  ?  " 
"  Sir  Everard  would  shudder  at  your  m  •  knowing  I 
But  a  German  can't  be  expected  to  know  lihe  British 
peerage,  can  she  f  " 

Barbara  looked  at  Fraulein  very  seriously.  Frau- 
lein  quailed  under  the  directness  of  the  gaze.  The 
child's  eyes  were  so  blue. 

"It  is  constantly  a  thing  so  newly  made,"  said 
Fraulein  apologetically. 

"This  one  is  quite  old,  but  rather  poor — Claridge 
has  arrived." 

"  Claridge !  It  is  a  name  that  comes  back  to 
me. 
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"  Not  the  hotel,  IVaufrau.  He*e  »  thing  o«Ued  ft 
Viwount.  The  mothers  of  girls  like  the  thing  very 
much.  This  one  is  the  sort  of  young  nuui  you  would 
call  wlindersohon  1    With  a  so-good  expression  " 

"Fair!"  said  Fr&ulein,  balancing  herself  ' with 
difficulty  on  the  rook. 

"  Ish— fairish." 

"  Does  he  like  poetry  f  " 
^^  "I'm  sure  he  doesn't,"  said  Barbara  indignantly; 

he's  a  good  all-round  sportsman.    Dad  says  so." 

"  He  does  not  know  about  poetry,  that  is  certain, 
but  he  had  the  courtliness  to  listen." 

"  When  t " 

••  That  is  telling,"  said  Prftulein,  looking  mysterious. 

"  Legs— Prftulein.    Es  ist  sohreoklioh  I  " 

"  Mein  Qott,  I  am  growing  stiff  and  old  on  this  rock— 
your  hand,  my  child  I  " 

"  Not  until  you  have  told  me  all." 

So  poor  Fr&ulein,  in  spite  of  her  promise,  described 
the  purple  tie  and  the  socks  and  everything. 

In  return,  Ba;cbara  helped  her  down  from  the  rock 
and  they  went  home. 

Life  was  full  of  ;  Hry  truly  !  Here  was  the  young 
man,  and  a  lord.  jo.  All  so  weU  arranged  !  She 
must  hurry  up  with  Barbara's  education.  Her  ir- 
regular verbs  were  shocking,  such  as  would  disgrace 
any  peeress-however  young  and  lovely.  There  was 
decency  m  aU  things  to  be  considered.    She  trusted 

T  T^  ^f^  ^"  ^«'  ^«««  ^  she  stood  on  the  rock. 
So  Fraulem  mused  on  things  in  general,  as  she  walked 
home. 

She  was  awakened  from  her  dreams  by  Barbara 
telhng  her  that  Captain  Bum  y  was  coming  to  tea 
m  the  schoolroom. 

Barbara   was   going   to   teach   him  to   fish.    She 
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diwpiaed  him  not  a  little  for  not  knoxdng.  A  man 
in  her  eyes  wm  no  man  who  differed  in  any  reepeot 
from  her  father.  Captain  Bumey  felt  this,  but  pot 
np  with  her  diwlain  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  he 
anticipated. 

Frftolein,  Barbara  and  Captain  Bnmey  sat  down 
to  tea. 

Friulein  glanced  at  Barbara ;  never  had  she  looked 
so  good.  It  showed  that  what  she  told  the  child  did 
have  an  effect,  after  all.  CaptaL  Bumey  glanced  f ' 
Barbara  and  vowed  she  was  the  loveliest  kid  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  didn't  think  she  looked  particularly 
good. 

A  cast,  in  soak,  in  a  saucer,  distressed  Fr&ulein. 
She  would  have  liked  to  do  the  honours  with  dignity 
for  this  Captain  Bumey  who  talked  so  pleasantly  of 
Germany  and  the  Germans. 

He  had  been  there  ?  Of  course,  or  else  would  he 
not  80  nicely  talk.  He  felt  a  great  admiration  for 
the  Geinan  army?  So!  He  had  forgiven  the 
Emperor  the  telegram?    So! 

Fr&ulein  beamed.  She  enjoyed  the  tea  party,  so 
did  Barbara,  so  did  Bumey. 

After  t  a  Barbwra  we>  t  down  with  him  to  inspect 
his  fishlag  kit.  If  h.  -asn'i  a  fisherman  he  knew 
what  a  fisherman  needed  That,  he  said,  was  simple 
enough.  Barbara  nodd*^ 
of  money  and  Farlow 
before  ?  " 

He  said  he  had,  witb 
true. 

Barbara  said  she  couldi 


Of  course,  it  was  a  matter 
4  fl  you  have  never  fished 

#orm,  which  perhaps  waa 


to  fish  instead  of  shoot. 


ev. 


understand  his  wanting 
^ipposed  he  could  shoot  ? 


He  said  he  could,  and         wont  «red    she  didn't 
understand. 


•*  A  LOST  DTTEREST 

"  You  most  feel  an  idiot,  not  being  *ble  to  flih  ftfc 
your  Age.  of  oouree,"  Mid  Btahwm. 

He  wmdered  what  ahe  thought  his  age  vtm. 

Off  they  itarted.  He,  remembering  juit  in  time 
th»t  he  knew  nothing  about  flahing,  laid  what  an 
idiot  he  was  to  have  forgotten  his  float !  How  she 
Uughed.    "Now,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 

whatever  you  do,  don't  tie  yourself  in  knots.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  make  me  laugh  so.  I  can't  see  to  put 
this  fly  on!"  They  were  down  by  the  river.  Bumey 
watched  her  putting  on  the  fly.  He  was  glad  she  had 
reminded  him  of  tying  himself  in  knots.  He  wondered 
U  he  could  do  it.  Of  hoolr'ng  himself  into  her  skirt, 
he  might  make  a  certainty.    He  did  it  in  one  ! 

It  annoyed  him.  the  promptitude  with  which  she 
took  out  a  pair  of  scissors  and  out  the  fly  out. 

"  Aren't  they  ducky,  stumpy  scissors  !  "  she  said. 
Fearfully  ducky." 

"  Rounded  ends  so  that  they  don't  stick  into  vou 
see  ?  "  "^     ' 

He    examined    them    carefully.    They    w^ro    de- 
lightful, so  was  the  scoliling  she  gave  him;  in  fi.r 
everything  was  delightful. 

"I  juppose,"  she  said,  "I  had  better  .^tay  vith 
you  for  a  bit  ?  "  .^        « 

"Why,  of  course,  how  am  I  to  levm  witi)'>ut  ? 
Here,  you  take  the  rod  and  show  me  i  ' 

Barbara  objected.  It  was  not  the  way  to  learn. 
He  must  do  it  himself. 

"  Take  hold  of  my  wrist— is  that  a  good  way  ?  " 

Barbara  thought  not. 

He  tried  to  cast  and  successfully  failed. 

Barbara  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  which  he  did, 
and  got  caught  up  in  a  bush.  He  was  reaUy  vexed 
at  that.    It  was  waste  of  time  and  entailed  a  sep  .nation. 
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BarbMr*  kagted  Mid  vowed  he  wm  hopelees.  She 
took  the  rod  cmd  threw  a  very  oreditftble  line  He 
wished  he  oouJd  do  m  well !  She  told  him  thero  wm 
nothing  lik^  :»rAotico.  He  agreed,  nothing  in  the 
world  like  iv  1  fi.  .  mg  as  she  was  with  him  to  see  he 
didn't  get  into  bad  habits. 

"  Oh.  why  did  ycu  talk  t    I  have  missed  a  fish  I 
A  beauty  I " 

"  A  whopper !    He'll  oome  again  I  "  he  said. 

"No,   he   won't — I  can't   reach   him  I " this  in 

lespair. 
"  Give  me  the  rod  t  " 

" No— no— you'll  never  get  him!    Think  of  fhe 
bushes — my  skirt  I  " 
"  One  moment !  "  he  whispered,  "  don't— move  !  " 
He  took  the  rod— out  flew  the  line— etnught  over 
the  fish ! 
"  Bravo !  "  she  whispered. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  he  must  lose  either  his 
fish  or  his  teacher. 

"Ah  I"  sai-^  Barbara,  "you  did  splendidly— but 
you  see  you  ^adn•t  an  idea  what  to  do.  You  ought 
to  have  struck— so— a  turn  of  the  wrist  I  But  you 
threw  a  splendid  line." 

He  swore  it  was  the  wind  behind  him.  He  trembled 
to  think  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had  had. 

After  a  time  Barbara  remembered  a  promise  made 
to  Fraulein,  and  she  said  sh  must  go.  "  Oh,  no," 
expostulated  Bumey;  "do  stuy." 

She  shook  her  head ;   she  must  go ;   he  must  stay 
behind  and  practice.  Fraulein  would  be  waiting  for  her. 
"  Decent  old  thing,  Frfiulein,"  he  said. 
"  She's  not  really  old,  poor,  dear  Fraulein  !  " 
"Why  po  .  dear;  she's   got  all  she  wants,  hasn't 
she  t " 
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"Not  all— there's  something  she  wants  dread- 
fuUy." 

"  Poor  dear,  can't  you  give  it  to  her  ?  " 
Barbara  shook  her  head.    No  one  could  give  it  to 
her. 

"What  sort  of  thing?"  He  didn't  in  the  least 
want  to  know ;  but  it  marked  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  wasn't  thinking  of  Fr&ulein. 

"  What  sort  of  thing  ?  "  he  repeated. 

Barbara  shook  her  head. 

"  Is  it  something  you  would  like  yourself  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly— some  day  I  shall ;  I've  promised 
Donald  to." 

"  Who's  Donald  ?  " 

"  The  old  keeper ;  he's  a  darling.  I  can't  disappoint 
him." 

"  Has  Fraulein  promised  him,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Donald  wouldn't  want  her  to !  " 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is.    I  might  help  Fraulein.    I  like 

her  and  you  know  I'm  rather  uncomfortably  rich — 

see?" 

"  You  couldn't.  Fraulein  didn't  tell  me  she  wants 
it.  I  know  it — by  something  she  marked  in  a  book 
of  poetry." 

"  ShaU  I  guess  ?  " 

Bumey  sat  down  on  a  rock  beside  Barbara. 

"  Better  not,"  said  Barbara,  getting  up.  "  Oh, 
look  at  that  darling  baby  rabbit." 

"  D'you  love  baby  rabbits  ?  " 

"  You've  said  half,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Half  what  ?  " 

"  Half  what  Fraulein  wants." 

"  Rabbit  ?  " 

"  No,  the  other  !  " 

"  Oh " 


"Shk  took  thk  rod  and  threw  a  very  creditable  mm 
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^JBumey  filled  his  pipe.    The  beastly  thing  wouldn't 

.  «  2!!^/  """"^  «'''"  '"<*  Barbara.  "You  won't 
tell  Fraulein  ?  "  °  * 

He  promised  faithfully. 

noSt  T*'^^'^  ^'*'"*  °"*  **^  «^^*-  Fron^  another 
point  she  was  watched  by  Claridge.  Prom  behhfd 
the  cover  of  a  rock  he  saw  her  coming,  and  pnZd 
the  fates  that  onlained  such  luckT^pasTh^^ 

ro^k  and  looked  as  unconcernedly  ^  he  could  at  the 

"We  have  met."  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand, 
it  ?  «  ^°'''    ^^  ^"^^"^ '  "  »  ^o'^h  of  June,  wasn't 
"  The  fourth  of  June."  he  corrected  her,  where- 

S  tat'*"""  nT  *  "'"^^•"    «^^  ^«i  ^n   ^ 
point,  that  was  all  he  wanted. 

"Do  sit  down  here."  he  nleaded    "i>'«  -  «•     • 
yie^».  '       "  pwaaea.      its  a  nppmg 

"  Do  you  like  views  ?  " 
"Ra-ther,»  he  said,  looking  at  her. 

didn't  iT''"*  ''"°-     "^-"-*  you  Tommy  then, 
"  Everyone  does." 

;;  I  see."  said  Barbara,  nodding  her  head. 
^^  Have  you  been  fishing  ?  »  he  asked. 
No.  Claridge,  I  haven't." 

"  Yes,  chance.    Take  a  lesson  or  two,  I  .honU 
My  gove„or  „ys  he',  the  finest  fishermw  u-Zl 
diy  fly  at  all  events."  uving— 
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"  The — finest — fisherman — living  ?  "  said  Barbara. 

"  *  Al '  anyway,"  said  Tommy,  remembering  that 
Mr.  Raleigh  was  probably  the  finest  everytfajng  in 
the  world. 

"  B-e-a-s-t ! "  said  Barbara. 

Tommy  sat  up  at  this.    He  fe'^  it  was  unmerited. 

"Not  you!"  she  said.     "Here!"  beckoning. 

Tommy  came  closer.  They  put  their  heads  to- 
gether—  rather  close  together — and  they  made 
plans. 

Barbara's  for  deep  machiavellian  methods  were 
voted  the  best.  She  and  Tommy  parted  the  best 
of  friends.  They  had  a  secret  and  a  mutual  enemy. 
A»  Fraulein  didn't  tell  Barbara  she  had  met  Tommy 
unfcil  forced  to,  at  the  point  of  the  rock,  Barbara 
wouldn't  tell  her  now. 

But  she  went  to  her  mother's  room  and  found  her 
dressing  for  dinner.  There  was  nothing  Barbara 
loved  better  than  to  see  her  mother  dressing.  "  You 
are  lovely,  mother  !  "  she  said. 

Valde  smiled. 

"What  do  you  say  when  men  tell  you  you  are 
lovely  ?  " 

Valde  hesitated.  What  she  said  varied  with  cir- 
cumstances ;    Barbara  didn't  wait  to  hear. 

"  Tommy — I  mean  Claridge — walked  up  from  the 
river  with  me.  In  the  garden  he  picked  a  rose  and 
he  said,  '  You're  just  like  this  robe,  only  much  more 
lovely ! ' 

"  And  I  said,  '  Don't  be  an  ass  ! '  Was  that  right, 
Mother  ?  " 

Barbara  had  got  it  oflf  her  conscience.  She  knew 
her  mother  would  laugh.  She  wondered  why  she 
hugged  her. 

Tommy  went  home  deeply  in  love  and  as  unhappy 
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to  be  a  real  heln  hit  fhA  ,.      '^*°'  "«»o«s 

Tommy  gro«.ed,  wondering  if  l7«o«U  be„  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


BiTBKBY  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  plot  hatched  by 
Barbara  and  Tommy.  He  vowed  he  would  rather 
fish  than  shoot.  A  light  in  Barbara's  eyes  should 
have  warned  him.  But  he  couldn't  read  the  eyes  of 
a  girl  of  that  age.  He  only  thought  her  the  prettiest 
kid  he  had  ever  seen. 

Hugh  Raleigh,  thinking  Bumey  was  being  kind  to 
Barbara,  begged  her  to  let  Burney  off.  Barbara  said 
no.  "  Don't  ask  me.  Dad !  I  want  to  take  him  to 
the  Shepherd's  pool ;  don't  interfere,  please,  darling  !  " 

Of  course  he  had  no  wish  to  interfere.  Bumey 
wanted  to  fish,  Barbara  to  take  him  to  the  Shepherd's 
pool ;  so  that  settled  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  put  a  mark  against  Bumey's 
name. 

"  Where  is  the  Shepherd's  pool  1  "  asked  Bumey, 
hoping  to  hear  it  was  miles  off. 

"  Oh,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  here,"  said  Barbara. 
"  You  won't  mind  the  drive  1    My  pony  flies  !  " 

Bumey  said  he  was  sorry  the  pony  flew. 

Barbara  paid  no  attention  to  that,  but  said,  "Now 
listen  to  my  instructions :  First  of  all  you  must  take 
the  flies  I  tell  you  to  take — I  have  consulted  Duncan. 
Then  you  must  take  waders.  If  you  haven't  any — 
of  course  you  haven't ;  waders  are  no  use  in  Picca- 
dilly, are  they  ? — ^there  are  lots  in  the  house ;  you  can 
borrow  a  pair.  Then  you — ^we — ^wiU  take  luncheon. 
We  win  drive  straight  to  the  pool,  and  while  you  put 
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W  ^^^  ^  ^^  «°  **"  *°^  •««  «W  Donald.    I  will 
leave  the  pony  there."  -w.    i  wm 

"  Nn"  nn*V"* ,?  "'^,'*^-    ^  ^  *«*«  *he  pony." 
No,  no,  Donald  wou  d  be  furious     Wa  n«ii- 

Bu^:  °'  '^  r  •    ^""^  --"S"  u^haH^  "' 
Bumey  said  it  was  possible.    Because  nn  ««.  k  ^ 

ETeiythmg  wM  arranged.    Bomev  was  th«  Z?.' 
dooUe  of  pupih.  Barbara^  loveli  J  oTTeatrT"* 
Bumey  began  to  think  it  was  hard  on  fiT  \. 

whenrbe'caTaTir-'"*^-    """  ^^  — - 
J- 1  hope  it  won't  rain,"  he  »id,  a,  they  drove 

up  "to  the  cloudless  sty.    She  was  adorabirS^ 

thrStri^Tdk^  -"^  ■'  "''  -"'"  >-  ^^'  'or 

Bur    y  said  wliat  dH  the  ashioR  matter?    <Ji,. 

»a.ds      hated  people  who  weren't  kl  '        ' 

hel'uMtt::''  ™  '""«  ■"  "'"'  -<»■"  *-«>■  '■™. 

"iettTooT"*"  '  "'"'■'^  ""'='>•"  *»  -«• 
He'dS'ft  "T""  '"'™.'"^  ^»""«''  "y  *«»  '-- 

"dd'^tol  the  rny"^'   ^'^'''"""'  '  "  ""o  -"■ 

meaM"*  "  "*""""  "^  «"™»y-    "What  does  it 

"Don't  you  know  J    It's  the  nice  part  of  a  beef- 
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steak  podding — all  the  little    bits  and  the  gravy. 
Frftulein  loves  it." 

"  But  why  call  the  pony  Groodlelums  t  ** 

"  P<M)au8e  I  love  him ;  he's  the  nicest  part  of  my 
IL." 

They  both  laughed,  and  he  wished  the  distance 
twice  as  long. 

"  There's  the  going  back,  remember  !  "  said  Barbara. 

He  was  looking  forward  to  that  already. 

"Now,"  she  said,  as  she  drew  up,  "I  can't  drive 
right  down  to  the  riyer,  but  I  will  wait  here  if  you 
will  unload.  There's  the  luncheon  basket — ^the 
waders — ^the  gaff — rods — what  a  load  !  Can  you 
manage  it  ?  " 

"  It's  nothing,"  said  the  man,  who  was  never  known 
to  carry  anything  he  could  possibly  help. 

"  I  will  wait  till  you  start  and  then  I'll  drive  up  to 
old  Donald'51.    I  shan't  stay  there  long." 

"  I  will  put  up  your  rod  for  you.  How  do  you  do 
it?" 

"  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time  !  " 

He  laughed. 

When  she  had  seen  the  luncheon  basket  safely 
deposited  on  a  large  stone,  she  waved  her  hand  and 
drove  oflf.     "  Don't  forget  the  float !  "    she  cried. 

He  looked  at  her  vivid,  laughing  face  and  pitied 
the  poor  beggars  in  the  years  to  come.  Would  she 
then  wear  that  distracting  green  hat ;  her  hair  in 
that  delicious  fat  pig-tail  ?  Her  hair  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  blow  across  her  face  as  it  did  now.  She 
could  never  be  quite  as  lovely  grown  up. 

•*  Little  devil,"  he  muttered ;  "  delicious  little  devil." 

He  watched  her  drive  away,  until  she  was  out  of 
sight,  waving  her  hand  and  laughing. 

She  went  to  see  old  Donald  and  gave  him  the  tobacco 
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•he  had  brought  him.  She  also  gave  him  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  in  his  life.  She  was  the  light  of 
his  wanmg  days.  Prom  the  moment  he  had  first 
Men  her,  a  baby  in  long  clothes,  he  had  adored  her. 
He  had  always  gone  down  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
family  when  they  came  North.  He  had  always 
looked  eagerly  for  the  boy  who  jumped  from  the 
tram  and  rushed  up  to  him,  with  the  words,  "  Well 
Donald  ?  "  ' 

Donald  looked  forward  for  months  every  year  to 
the  moment  when  he  should  hear  those  words.  They 
meant  so  much  to  him.  They  were  '  grand  friends  '» 
he  and  the  boy—"  grand  friends." 

If  Hugh,  at  that  age,  had  been  asked  who  he  loved 
best  m  the  world,  it  would  have  been  a  struggle  to 
his  honest  soul  to  have  said  any  name  than  Donald's 

Then  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  man  and  married. 
DonaW  went  down  to  meet  the  bride.  She  frightened 
him :  she  was  too  beautiful ;  he  was  afraid  to  shake 
break^  *^^  *^*°^-    She  looked  as  though  she  might 

DolX?"^^  ^^  ^^'^^^^  '*'"*  '*'  ^"^^  '*'**'  "^^"' 
And  Donald  said,  "  She's  fine,  just  fine." 

A  year  later  he  went  down  to  meet  the  baby.  Small 
as  she  was  he  felt  no  fear  of  breaking  her.  He  was 
allowed  to  hold  her.  Hugh,  himself,  put  her  into 
the   od   „,an'8   arms      "Well,   Donald?"   he   said. 

She  8  just  wonderful !  "  said  the  old  man 

It  was  one  of  the  moments  to  which  Hugh  loved 
best  to  look  back:  when  he  put  his  baby  into  the 
arms  of  the  good  old  man.  who  was  so  big  and  so 
gentle,  whose  face  was  so  rugged  and  so  tender. 

From  that  day  Donald  had  been  Barbara's  most 
devoted  servant  and  friend.    But  he  wa^  old  now 
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And  pMt  his  work.    It  was  she  who  must  oome  tc 
him. 

"  There  is  no  horse  for  hire  near  here,  and  no  oart 
or  anything  within  miles  ,  is  there,  Donald  1 " 

"  What  was  the  bairn  thinking  of  t  There  was 
nothing.    The  ponies  were  on  the  hill." 

"And  no  way  of  getting  back  to  the  Lodge  but 
walking  f  " 
"  Walking  ?    The  bairn  was  walking  t  " 
He  stretched  out  a  shaking  hand  to  reach  his  stick 
that  stood  in  the  comer.    He  must  walk  with  her. 

"  No,  darling  Donald,  I'm  driving.  I  only  wanted 
to  know.    There  is  no  way  !  " 

"No  way  whatever."  Barbara  sighed.  It  was  a 
sigh  of  contentment.  After  a  talk  with  Donald  she 
got  into  the  pony  cart  and  drove  oflf  towards  home, 
as  fast  as  the  pony  could  go. 

Captain  Bumey  should  see  that  she  was  not  to  be 
made  fun  of  with  impunity.  She  got  home  in  time 
to  join  the  guns  at  luncheon,  and  Claridge,  who  had 
taken  Bumey's  place,  listened  to  the  tale  of  revenge 
with  delight. 

"  By  Jove,  it's  simply  enough  to  make  one  smile ! 
Rods,  waders,  'slip  on,'  I'll  bet,  luncheon  basket! 
Poor  Bumey — he  won't  want  to  leam  fishing  again 
in  a  hurry." 

While  Barbara  sat  on  the  heather  eating  an 
excellent  luncheon — one  calculated,  according  to 
Fraulein,  to  keep  from  straying  the  most  faithless  of 
husbands — Bumey  was  raging. 

What  could  keep  Barbara  so  long  ?  Was  the 
idiot  of  a  keeper  ill  1  And  if  ill,  why  should  she 
stay  with  him  ?  There  wasn't  a  fish  moving  in  the 
place — blazing  sun  and  no  water.  And  they  were 
driving  the  best  moor  ! 
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He  littk  thought  Barbara  was  lonohin^  on  the 
best  moor. 

It  wai  two  o'clock,  lo  he  determined  to  get  the 
lunch  ready.  She  would  surely  turn  up  w.ien  she 
felt  hungty— Donald's  fare  wouldn't  tempt  her. 

So  he  set  to  unpack  the  lunch.  It  looked  ezr^Uent. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  basket  he  found  a  folded  slip 
of  paper— too  flat  to  contain  salt,  he  decided.  He 
opened  it  and  read:  "Captain  Bume>,  if  yo«  are 
as  good  a  walker  as  you  are  a  fisherman  you  will  And 


the  walk  over  the  hills  delightful.    T 
else  I  can  teach  you,  at  any  time 
Fr&ulein  loves  teaching.    You  ma} 
of  the  lunch  for  Donald.    He  e^ 
eat  it  aU  up.     You  will  find  the  gr 
bottom    of    the    grouse    pie — dig    <i 
Captain  Bumey,  dig  deep." 

There  are  moments  in  the  lives  if  moBf  m'-n 
are  best  left  unrecorded.  Such  a  momrni  mm 
in  Bumey's  life. 

To  say  he  was   angry  hardly  v  mts  the-  m»e,  at 
first.     Later  his  anger  turned  wilk  am^zuig  «m|»iarty 


*is  anyti  ing 
as  baow— <  ^t 
ve  my  tkttm 
it,  ir>  dim't 
t^ms  at  the 
|r-dig    deep, 


that 
thw 


li  in  he' 


At  was 

il . 

<cored. 


to  love.    She  had  a  bit  of  the  d 
certain  ;   he  liked  it. 

"  Eight  miles  to  walk—- waders — rod— ^ 
How  -ould  she  have  thought  of  it  ?    Sl^ 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

"  Eight  miles  to  walk,  hang  it !  " 

Perhaps  she  had  repented  and  he  woiud  find  tJie 
cart  waiting  for  him.  He  Uttle  knew  the  barbarous 
one. 

The  story  is  told  of  how  Bumey  walked  the  eight 
miles  carrying  besides  waders,  rods  and  other  en- 
cumbrances, a  large  salmon.  How  he  got  the  salmon 
is  not  known. 
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Donald  ■wMun  "  here  wtm  no  fleh  moying  the  d»y." 
And  he  would  nev  <r  have  gone  agahut  Barbara. 

By  foul  meane  or  fair  the  fish  wm  there.  Barbara 
refuMd  to  eat  any  of  it,  so  Friulein  ate  a  double 
■hare— at  leaet  Barbara  said  she  did. 

Bumey  told  everyone,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
that  he  had  enjoyed  his  day  immensely— good  sport 
and  a  delightful  walk  home. 

"  Out  with  it,  Pfrter,  old  chap,"  said  Hugh  Raleigh, 
when  they  were  alono  in  the  library  that  night. 

"I'm  inclined  to  out  with  something  else.  I'm 
inclined,  Hugh,  old  chap,  to  ask  you  for  something. 
You  won't  give  it  to  me." 

There  was  a  silence,  "Don't  look  so  furious— it*B 
only  this— if  I  wait,  may  I  take  my  chance  with  the 
rest!" 

r.aleigh  threw  his  cigar  into  the  fire.  The  two 
men  stood  looking  at  one  another,  like  two  animals 
at  bay. 

"  I  said— may  I  take  my  chance  ?  " 

"Peter,  old  chap,  I've  never  seen  a  man  I  think 
good  enough— I  should  be  sorry  if  she  married  you." 

"  D it,  my  cigar's  out." 

"  I'm  sorry,  Peter  !  " 

"  My  dear  old  boy— you're  quite  right,  of  course — 
there  are  few  of  us  who  wouldn't  live  our  lives  over 
again,"  ne  laughed. 

"  I'm  laughing  at  Fraulein." 

"  Why  ?  "  8t»,id  Hugh,  taking  a  cigarette  and  light- 
ing it. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know— a  bit  sentimental,  isn't  she  ? 
I  suppose  we  don't  understand  them— funny  things, 
women." 

It  was  an  opinion  to  which  Hugh  had  given  utterance 
not  so  long  ago,  yet  he  resented  Peter  holding  it. 
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She's  »  good  wonuui/*  he  lAid.  »  little  nenten- 
tioQsly. 

"  I'm  certain  of  that,"  said  Ptoter ;  "  ihfaies  with  it- 
hot  she'i— plain." 

Later,  Hugh  told  VaMo  he  didn*t  wish  Barbara 
to  go  about  with  Bumey. 

"  My  dear  Hugh,  what  are  you  worrying  your  dear 
old  head  about  now  f    Barbara  is  a  perfect  child." 

*•  And  Peter  isn't." 

"  A  perfect  man  !  I'm  quite  sure  he  isn't.  But 
you  might,  at  least,  give  him  credit  for  being  a  gentle- 
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CHAPTER  X 

No  answer  had   come  from  Lady  Blatherwake  to 
Frances's  letter;    no  summons  for  Violet. 

Frances  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  taken  too  much 
upon  herself;  if  Lady  Blatherwake  were  angry  with 
her. 

It  so  happened  that  Lady  Blatherwake  was  abroad 
and  the  letter  took  some  days  to  reach  her. 

Directly  it  reached  her  she  read  it;    thought  a 
while,   wondered   if   Frances   wanted   to   many  the 
man  herself,  decided  not ;    lit  a  cigarette  and  wrote 
as  foUows  :   "  Dear  Frances,  I  appreciate  your  motive 
m  wnting— in  fact,  more  than  that,  I  am  grateful. 
I  agree  with  you  in  preferring  a  man  who  can  sin 
splendidly  to  one  who  amuses  himself  by  playing 
at  being  wicked.    If  you  weren't  a  girl  I  could  write 
more  on  this  subject;    but  thank  you,   my  dear. 
You  liave  something  of  your  father's  honesty,  for 
which  I  love  you.     Violet  shaU  have  her  summons." 
Meanwhile,  Barbara  set  herself  to  amuse  the  house 
party.    This  time  she  did  not  even  consult  Tommy. 
She  announced  a  unique  entertainment  to  be  given, 
after  dinner,    in   the   big   drawing-room.    Everyone 
was  invited.    The  nature  of  the  entertainment  was 
kept  a  profound  secret.    Was  anyone  to  know  ?    Not 
a  single  soul. 

Barbara  spent  an  afternoon  alone  m  her  bedroom. 
Judging  by  what  happened  afterwards,  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  what  could  have  occupied  her  for  a  whole 
afternoon. 
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It  was  afterwards  asked :  Had  FrSulein  not  known  ? 

Certainly  not !  Did  no  one  remember  how  she  had 
deplored  the  fact  of  her  ignorance— how  she  had  said 
it  was  unkind  of  Barbara  not,  at  least,  to  tell  her  ? 

Yes,  Prances  remembered  perfectly. 

Fraulein  wrote  the  invitations—"  Unique  "  in  gold, 
"  Entertainment  "  m  blue.  The  colour  scheme  satis- 
fied her  Teutonic  mind. 

Everyone,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation.  Hugh 
Raleigh  was  certain  his  darling  was  going  to  recite 
something  in  German.  Fraulein  looked  at  him  and 
nodded.  She,  too,  was  certain  it  was  something  in 
German  her  pupil  would  recite. 

No  one  else  thought  anything  about  it  except  that 
if  Barbara  gave  an  entertainment  they  would  of  course 
go  to  it. 

After  dinner,  therefore,  everyone  assembled  in  the 
big  drawing-room.  At  the  end  of  the  room  the 
carpet  was  rolled  up :  the  parquet  floor  was  bare. 
The  electric  light  was  so  arranged  that  the  improvised 
stage  could  be  lighted  while  the  rest  of  the  room  was 
in  darkness. 

At  the  left  of  the  stage  was  the  piano ;  at  the  piano, 
Fraulein.  Everyone  took  their  seats.  At  the  tinkle 
of  a  bell  Fraulein  was  to  begin  Mendelssohn's  "  Spring 
Song." 

The  bell  tinkled ;  Fraulein  played  the  first  bars  of 
the  "  Spring  Song." 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  Frances.  She  got  up 
quickly  and  went  and  stood  within  reach  of  the 
electric  light  switches. 

"  Be  quiet,  Frances  !  "  said  someone. 

On  to  the  improvised  stage  glided  a  figure,  ex- 
quisite in  its  youthful  beauty  and  grace.  It  stood 
for  a  second  with    arms  outstretched— a    sight  so 
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lovely  that  something  caught  at  Frances's  throat. 
The  innocent  purity  of  the  child  was  so  touching— but 
—Frances  put  out  her  hand  and  switched  off  the  light. 
The  women,  some  of  them  laughed  shrilly.  The 
men  were  silent,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was 
young  enough  to  voice  his  feelings  in,  "  I  say,  what  a 
shame !  " 

Frances  heard  someone  leave  the  room,  and  guessed 
it  was  Hugh. 

Fraulein's  calls  were  unanswered.  No  one  was 
ready  to  teU  her  why  the  lights  had  gone  out.  Frances 
was  the  only  one  who  could  have  told  her  that,  like 
a  flash,  it.  had  come  upon  her  what  Barbara  was  going 
to  do,  and  that  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  she  had 
gone  and  stood  within  reach  of  the  electric  light 
switch.  Fraulein  would  have  questioned  Frances's 
right  to  an  intuition  where  Barbara  was  concerned. 

That  night  an  outraged,  rebeUious,  and  miserable 
child  lay  on  her  bed,  crying  into  the  pillows.  What 
had  she  done?  Nothing!  In  iUustrated  papers 
she  had  seen  pictures  of  girls  dancing  like  that !  Her 
mother  had  gone  to  see  them— her  father— everyone 
went  to  see  them.  She  had  heard  men  discusning 
them.  If  it  was  wrong  for  her,  it  was  wrong  for  ihem. 
It  was  wrong  of  people  to  go. 

Frances  going  downstairs  met  Hugh.    She  could 
see  by  the    set  expression  of   his  face  that  he  was 
desperately  angry  and  felt  it  was  impossible  he  should 
go  to  Barbara  as  he  was.     "  Don't  go  to  Barbara  " 
"  I  must." 

"Hugh,  don't— no  child  should  ever  see  anyone 
who  loves  her  look  as  you  look  now.  If  those  we  love 
turn  from  us  in  anger,  when  we  most  need  their  love, 
what "    She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  drew 
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"  That  those  men  should  have  seen  her— Lane  and 
Bumey  I  »  he  said.  * 

"Hugh— they  didn't    see    her— it  was  a   second, 
if  they  did " 

Frances  didn't  like  to  say  that  Saul  was  blinded 
by  a  vision  from  heaven.  Hugh  wouldn't  have 
understood  her,  or  seen  it  from  her  point  of  view 
It  was  not  to  be  expected.  "It's  no  use  going  to 
that  child  and  making  her  more  unhappy  than  she  is. 
We  ve  got  to  think  of  her-she  did  it  in  sublime 
innocence." 

"  What  was  her  mother  domg  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  feel  so  bitterly  about  your  child  ? 
You  should  feel  nothing  but  love  for  her  !  You  should 
long  only  to  help  her  and  comfort  her.  Can't  you 
see  the  perfect,  the  divine  innocence  of  it  ?  I  am 
ashamed — ^not  of  Barbara — of ." 

"  She's  not  your  child,  Frances.  You  don't  under- 
stand men  as  I  do." 

Frances  hesitated;  she  didn't  know  what  to  say 

You  must  not  go  to  her  unless  you  promise  you  will 
not  let  her,  in  any  way,  imagine  she  has  done  anything 
except  transgress  the  rules  of  the  schoolroom  " 

Hugh  laughed,  "It  seems  to  me  women  are 
curiously  lax." 

"  To  please  me  !  " 

"It's  disgra-  ;ful  that  the  child's  mother  should  not 
be  the  one  to  plead  for  her.  Valde  has  no  sense  of 
responsibiht,  -  she   is    bringing    up    the    child   to 

Frances  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  "Don't  say  it ! 
lou  will  be  sorry  all  your  life." 

They  sat  in  silence.  She  glanced  at  him  ;  his  face 
was  tense  with  misery,  his  eyes  were  burning,  his 
soul  was  hurt  and  wounded. 
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" Frances,**  he  said,  "there  are  things  one  can't 
talk  about ! " 

Frances  nodded  :  she  knew.   Hugh's  loyalty  to  Vakie 
had  always  seemed  to  her  one  of  his  finest  qualities. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  I  have  never  really  under- 
stood Valde.  She  is  so  different  in  every  way  to  me. 
I  must  seem  to  her  very  dull  and  stupid,  I  know  that. 
I  imagined  she  loved  me,  as  I  loved  her,  when  we 
married.  I  believe  she  did.  The  first  great  dis- 
appointment I  felt  was  when  I  discovered  that  she 
hoped  she  wouldn't  have  any  children.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  what  we  wanted.  We  were  not  happy 
enough  to  bear  the  disappointment;  we  couldn't 
make  it  up  to  each  other.  When  Barbara  came,  I 
can't  tell  you  what  she  was  to  me — ^the  wonder  of  it  I 
I  thought  it  must  change  Valde :  that  she  would  be 
glad  now  that  the  baby  had  come.  She  seemed  quite 
indifferent — ^when  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be 
pretty  she  took  more  notice  of  her.  She  was  proud 
of  her  beauty.  She's  that  now;  but  I  believe  it's 
all  she  cares  about.  I  want  Barbara  to  be  different — 
you  will  be  amused,  but  when  I  saw  the  chiW  was 
fond  of  dolls,  I  was  delighted.  I  want  her  to  be  a 
woman.  I  want  her  to  be  everything  that  a  woman 
ought  to  be.  I  don't  want  her  to  be  a  Mrs.  lastowen — 
I  would  rather  she  died.  The  child  has  so  much  that 
is  good  in  her,  I  want " 

"I  understand  just  what  you  feel,  Hugh,"  said 
Frances,  "and  feeling  that,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
you,  at  such  a  moment,  should  fail  her.  Go  to  her— 
let  her  feel  she  can  turn  to  you  in  all  her  troubles.  I 
should  have  known  you  could  not  hurt  her." 

He  went.  Later  when  she  heard  him  leave  the 
room  she  went  and  knocked  at  the  door,  "It's 
Frances  •  "  she  said. 
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Barbara  held  out  herarms.    "  I  knew  you'd  come  I  » 
she    said      -Father,  says   he    understands-he's   a 

1  hate  them— who  put  out  the  light  ?  " 
;;Some  one  who  loves  you  very  dearly,  darUng." 
Ihen  whoever  it  was " 

-h^u  °™.  ^Jf"^"*  ^^"^  ^""^^8  ^^^   «   Frances's 
shoulder,  and  Frances  soothed  her. 

There  was  Valde  to  appease  and  Frances  went  to 
her  room  dreading  the  interview. 

Valde  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
Frances  stood  with  one  arm  on  the  mantelpiece, 
looking  down  because  she  was  afraid  to  face  Valde. 

m«H  Jh^^  ^  **^  ^^'  ^'*°""^-    ^"«^  «  absolutely 
mad  with  mireasonmg  rage-he  forgets  the  child  is 
^e-I  love  her  just  as  much  as  he  does.    I  will  not 
be   spoken   to  as  he  has   spoken   to   me   to-night. 
Fraulein  was  an  idiot-that  I  allow-^he  mus7go 
Why  didn't  she  know  what  Barbara  was  doing  «    A 

SHt  ^^*  ^*^^r"**^  ^o'^^  elBe  to  doithey 
^ht  at  least  see  the  child  keeps  her  clothes  on 
Victonne  says  she  gave  Barbara  some  yards  of  chiffon 
-It  makes  me  cry  with  laughing-did  you  ever  see 

pleastd.^    What  a  pity  she  can't  do  it  when  she  grows 

"  Don't  Valde !  "  said  Prances. 
'Don't  be  a  goose  !  You  are  aU  too  silly  and 
1"!  -«i-there's  nothing  to  make  I  ^uss 
about-its  aU  too  sUly  and  upsetting.  Men  are 
bomd  really-even  Hugh  looks  for  the  wo«t  S 
everythmg-it's  nothing  to  those " 

"Don't,  Valde;  don't!" 

mJ^in^T?^  u^""""^^  ^  '^'^^  *"  *^**  ^«  '^^t^ral  in 
me-pretend  to  be  what  I'm  not  ?    I  suppose  I  am  a 
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bad  woman  at  heart — ^the  oonventionB  of  looiety 
prevent  me  from  being  really  bad — I  stand  to  loee  too 
much.  If  I  did  the  perfectly  natural  thing,  I  should 
say,  '  Wasn't  it  too  killing  t  Barbara  oame  into  the 
drawing-room  with  very  little  clothes  on  I '  The 
kind  of  people  I  like  would  say,  '  How  killing  I  * 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Hugh  will  drive 
me  to  desperation  some  day.  Why  can't  he  take  it 
all  as  a  joke  ?  Why  doesn't  he  laugh  !  Even  on  our 
honeymoon  I  found  myself  apologizing  a  thousand 
times  for  being  myself — and  he  kindly  forgave  me  ! 
It  didn't  occur  to  me  at  first  that  he  didn't  admire 
me  as  much  as  I  admired  him.  I  remembered  his 
profile,  as  a  matter  for  thanksgiving,  in  my  prayers 
for  weeks  ^ter  we  were  married.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation to  me  when  I  found  he  was  sorry  for  me.  Me  ! 
That  he  married  me  to  get  me  away  from  my  sur- 
roundings !  He  was  quite  right.  What  chance  had 
I  of  being  anything  but  what  I  am — ^with  those 
surroundings  ?  My  beauty  1  It  dragged  me  down 
as  a  child  ;  it  drags  me  down  now,  I  suppose.  I  was 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  he  should  have 
been  a  man  like  Hugh  was  wonderful,  I  suppose ! 
I  ought  to  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  every  day  of 
my  life  and  thanked  God  !  I  did,  at  first — ^then  I  got 
tired  of  living  at  that  altitude.  Sometimes  I  feel  if 
he  had  been  less  good  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to 
help  him — to  lift  him  up  :  whereas,  now,  I  know 
I  could  never  do  that.  My  best  could  never  reach 
up  to  his  worst.  He  has  never  needed  me,  never. 
The  goodness  and  purity  of  women  is  always  his  cry — 
not  knowing  that  the  mere  fact  of  demanding  it 
stifles  what  there  is  of  it  in  me.  I  find  it  difficult  to  be 
good,  but  I  could  forgive  so  beautifully.  I  have 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  it  is  the  good 
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people  who  do  most  harm  in  the  world,  much  more 
t^ian  the  bad.  With  a  bad  person  I  am,  compara- 
tively apeaking,  a  saint ;  the  good  make  me  long  to  be 
bad.  Oh,  if  the  good  could  be  more  generous  in  their 
judgment  1  " 

Frances  listened  in  despair.  There  was  some  truth 
m  what  Valde  said.  It  was  possible  Hugh  had  not 
understood  her.    She  was  a  creature  of  caprice. 

"Frances  I  "  she  said,  suddenly,  "such  a  splendid 
Idea !  She  was  laughing  and  radiant :  the  storm 
of  the  moment  before  had  passed.  "  Make  a  man  of 
Hugh— humanize  him"— she  took  the  girl's  hands— 
"  make  him  fall  in  love  with  you— do,  darling.  He 
thinks  you  so  good.  It  would  reinstate  me,  at  no 
cost  to  yourself.  He  would  never  demand  more  of 
me  than  he  could  give." 

Before  Frances  could  say  anything  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door. 
"Who's  there  ?  "  said  VaUe  sharply. 

Hugh    walked    in.    "Don't    go,    Frances!"    she 
said. 

"Please  go,"  Hugh  said,  and  she  went. 

The  husband  and  wife  stood  face  to  face.  As  they 
stood  so,  she  wondered  if  he  thought  her  beautiful 
He  never  thought  of  her  beauty  except  as  the  in- 
strument of  a  great  deal  of  his  torture.  He  wanted 
to  say  what  he  had  to  say  without  hurting  her  more 
than  was  necessary.  She  wanted  to  say  as  little  as 
she  could  on  a  subject  that  bored  her  to  tears. 

Whether  she  hurt  him  or  not,  she  did  not  much 
mind.    He  had  bored  her  horribly. 

;;  Valde  I  »  he  said,  holding      t  his  hand. 
Dont  be  a  goose,  Hugh— it's  no  use  cominc  and 
puttmg  out  your  paw  like  a  dog.    You  can'?  one 
moment  say  the  things  you  said  to  me  and  expect 
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everything  to  be  all  right  the  next  moment.  Ton 
made  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  scene." 

**  I  don't  think  we  need  go  oyer  all  that  again ; 
it's  done  and  can't  be  undone.  It's  not  within  the 
powers  of  your  imagination,  I  suppose,  to  guess  what 
I  felt  when  my  child  stood  there  before  those  men  t  " 

"  Your  child,  Hugh  !  That's  what's  so  absurd-  - 
your  child  I  You  talk  of  a  child  as  if  it  were  some 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  thing  given  as  a  reward 
to  Hugh  Raleigh,  for  good  conduct — ^the  gutters  are 
full  of  children.  What  influence  have  they  on  the 
lives  of  their  parents  ?  Do  thej' — ^the  parents — see 
anything  so  wonderful  in  having  children  t  Half  of 
them  are  there,  poor  little  wretches,  because  their 
parents  are  drunkards  !  " 

"  Valde — don't — are  these  things  nothing  to  you  ! 
You  talk  of  them  as  if  they  didn't  matter.  I  want 
you,  now,  to  break  up  this  infernal  party :  it's  so 
beastly  unwholesome.  I  can't  bear  to  see  Lang 
making  a  fool  of  that  girl — and  Frances." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Frances  ?  I  thought 
she,  at  least,  was  perfection— of  course  she's  in  love 
with  you !  That's  evident — Hugh,  dear  old  Hugh — 
you  may  fall  in  love  with  her— do." 

She  laughed ;   she  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  stop,  Valde ;  you  must  be  mad  ! 
Frances !  "  he  laughed  bitterly,  "  she's  making  an 
idiot  of  herself  with  Guy  Blacker." 

VaUe  started.  "  With  Guy  Blacker,  how— do  you 
know  ?  " 

"  I've  no  business  to  know — certainly  not  to  repeat 
it ;  but  to  you  I  suppose  I  may  say,  I  saw,  by  chance, 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  Frances." 

"  A  letter  ?  "  said  Valde.    What  did  he  say  !  " 

"  I  don't  know." 
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"  When  WM  it  f  " 

"  In  town— the  night  you  osme  north— <I  mw  it  by 
mistake.  She  promised  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him,  but  he's  not  a  man " 

"  Hugh— it's  not  Frances  I  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is.  I  should  not  have  said  anything  ; 
but  there  comes  a  point  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
you  see  what  all  this  leads  to— Frances  of  all  girls  !  " 

"  Hugh  I  "  said  Valde.  "  Why  do  you  beUeve  it  ?  " 

"  It's  difficult— but  the  evidence  !  " 

"  I  should  sooner  believe  in  Frances  than  in  mv 
own  eyes  f  '* 

There  was  a  silence.    Valde  felt  that  Hugh  watched 
her.    She  sat    quite  still,  afraid  to  speak.    Did   he 
know?    Was  he  testing  her  ?    Giving  her  a  chance  f 
Added  to  everything  else,  was  he  to  discover  her  a 
traitor  to  her  friend  ?     Perhaps  he  really  beUeved 
It !    Imagine   beUeving  anything  of  Frances  1    What 
fools  men  were !    Hugh  was  always  looking  out  for 
goodness  and  didn't  see  it  when  it  stared  him  m  the 
^e.    After  all,  what  did  it  matter  if  Hugh  thought 
Frances  a  Httle  less  good  than  she  was  ?    She  had  so 
much  to  spare.    Given  the  courage  to  tell  Hugh  that 
the  letters  was  written  to  her  and  not  to  Frances 
the  man  who  had  written  it  wasn't  worth  it     He 
wasn't  worth  a  scene  with  Hugh.    She  was  bored 
with  him.    He  was  so  clumsy  in  his  adoration-^o 
hombly  sure.    She  had  never  really  liked  him  and  he 
hadn  t  the  gumption  to  see  it.    Frances  must  put  up 
with  something  for  her  sake.    The  whole  thing  was 
funny  if  only  Hugh  would  see  it. 

"  Hugh  !  "  she  said. 

"  Valde  !  » 

"  wl  *^"^^;5^,«%'  i««'t  it '  "  she  gave  a  little  laugh. 
What  18  silly  ?  " 
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"  Everything — ^it'«  all  really  m  innocent  and  m 
■tupid  M  Laura's  kilt  I  " 

L^  alone,  Valde  fint  of  all  laughed,  then  cried— 
not  much  of  either;  then  oame  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  world  was  an  idiotic  place — ^that  it  would 
ncTer  get  straight  while  men  were  such  idiots  and 
women  such  fools.  If  only  they  would  laugh  more ! 
Shrieks  of  laughter  would  have  put  an  end  to  this 
Barbara  business. 

Barbara  would  have  cried  at  being  made  a  fool  of. 
But  what  would  that  have  mattered  f 

She  walked  to  the  looking  glass  and  looked  at  herself 
long  and  earnestly.  Scenes  like  this  were  bad  for 
the  complexion — ^very.  "  You'll  have  to  be  good, 
soon,"  she  said,  apostrophising  herself. 

On  leaving  Valde,  Hugh  went  to  find  Frances.  He 
found  her  in  the  hall,  sitting  gazing  straight  in  front 
of  her,  with  a  book  in  her  lap. 

"  Frances  !  "  he  said,  "  I've  a  confession  to  make." 

**  What  are  we  all  coming  to  ?  "  Sit  down,  and  if 
you  must— confess !  Your  conscience,  Hugh,  is  a 
hard  master.  Don't  let  it  get  the  upper  hand — assert 
yourself ! " 

"  It  concerns  you  !  " 

"  Me !  " 

Hugh  nodded,    "  You  remember  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Which  ?    Forgive  me  ;    there  are  so  many." 

"The  one  written  to  you — the  one  I  saw — ^the  one 
I  did  not  mean  to  see — ^the  one  you  didn't  mean  me  to 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  It's  not  difficult  to  guess — but  be  serious  !  Just 
now  in  talking  to  Valde,  I  forgot  my  promise — I 
mentioned  that  letter." 

"  To  Vakie  ?    What  did  she  say  ?  " 
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VrmnoM  looked  ftt  him.  He  withdrew  his  gase 
under  tae  oftlm  sorutiiiy  of  hen.  "  What  did  she  mv  t  •» 

"  She  couldn't  believe  it." 

Frances  looked  away.  "She  never  belieyes  any- 
thfaig  bad  of  anyone,"  she  said  lightly. 

"  U  that  always  a  virtue  t  " 

"  Dkl  I  say  it  was  f  But  it  must  be  since  Valde 
is  aU  that  is  charming  and  delightful.  I  love  her 
dearly." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  t  " 
"  Sometimes  I " 
"  Prances  I " 

"I  am  willing,  at  all  events,  to  trust  myself  to 
her  judgment." 

"  You  foigive  me  !  " 

"I  forgive  you,  most  indiscreet  of  men,"  said 
Frances,  gaily.  "  We  must  laugh  more,  Hugh.  Valde 
says  we  are  much  too  serious.  I  tell  her  we  are  too 
happy  to  hiugh.  Isn't  it  in  novels  the  heroine  laughs 
most  when  her  heart  is  breaking  ?  I  can  afford  to 
be  serious.    I  am  quite  happy." 

"  Quite  f  " 

"Absolutely!  I  don't  say  there  are  not  a  few 
thmgs  I  would  have  different— a  little  different  " 

••Things?    People?" 

••  Animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  ?  I  won't  be  cross- 
questioned." 

II  Just  tell  me  what  you  would  have  different  ? '» 

For  one  person — ^you  !  " 
••  Me  !  » 
••You!" 

••  Seriously,  Prances  ?  " 
•;  Less  seriously,  of  course  !     You  are  too  serious." 

And  the  thing  ?  » 
•'  That  I  would  have  different  ?    Love.'* 
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"  What  a  vast  thing  to  begin  upon  !  " 

"It's  not  always  vast— that  is  one  of  the  things 
I  would  change.  I  would  have  it  vaster — less  cir- 
cumscribed— ^nobler — more  trusting — more  generous — 
not  bound  by  convention  and  prejudice." 

"  You  mean  you  voalti  rj'iox^  &  woman,  a  married 
woman,  greater  freed  :m  in  hor  ini  orcourse  with  other 
men  ?  You  must  nco  <  xpeot  thu  impossible  of  some 
men." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  men  only.  I  was  thinking 
just  as  much " 

"  No  woman  who  really  loves  her  husband- 


I  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  doubting  the  man 
I  loved." 

"  There  are  very  few  women  like  you." 

"  What  nonsense— that  sounds  as  if  I  took  that  as  a 
compliment — there  are  hundreds  of  women  like  me." 

"  No  girl  can  imagme  what  she  would  do,  when  she 
really  loves  a  man,  if  he  betrayed  her  trust " 

"  She  would,  at  least,  have  been  spared  the  pain  of 
anticipation." 

"  A  fool's  paradise  ?  " 

"Rather  a  fool  in  Paradiae  than  a  wise  woman 
outside  the  gates.  Suspicion  warps  the  finest 
character  ;  it  dogs  the  footsteps  of  anyone  who  allows 
it  near  them." 

"  But  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil  sometimes 
disarms  it." 

"  It  more  often  creates  it.    I  don't  mean  that  I  don't 

believe  in  the  existence  of  evil — it  exists,  I  know 

but— I'm  no  good  at  arguing,  I  only  know  that  if 
I  loved  anyone  as  I  feel  I  could  love  someone,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  misery  and  doubt— love  should 
crowd  them  out." 

"  Surely  there's  such  a  thing  as  a  righteous  anger  ? " 
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"  Anger  ?  Of  course  there  is.  There's  a  splendid 
blazing,  furiously-raging  anger,  an  anger  that  is 
altogether  righteous  ;  but  I'm  not  sure  that  it  shouldn't, 
as  a  rule,  be  directed  against  oneself,  mstead  of  against 
others!  How  tiresome  you  are,  Hugh  I  We  shall 
be  late  for  dinner." 


CHAPTER  XI 


"  WotJLD  Prewlin  go  to  Mrs.  Raleigh  in  the  boudoir, 
please  ? " 

Such  was  the  message  delivered  to  Fraulein,  on  the 
Sunday  morning  following  the  night  of  Barbara's 
entertainment. 

Something  snapped  somewhere  inside  Fraulein. 
She  put  her  hand  to  the  place  where  she  felt  her  heart 
thumping.  To  steady  it  she  stood  still  and  took  a 
deep  breath.  She  had  been  told  there  was  nothing 
like  it.  There  was  probably  nothing  on  earth  that 
would  have  stilled  that  thumping  at  that  moment. 

Fraulein  had  said  she  would  come  at  once.  The 
question  was,  could  she  ? 

The  deep  breat^  Tailing  her,  she  uttered  a  prayer. 
A  more  earnest  .  was  never  sent  from  earth  to 

heaven.  There  w  .  ao  words  to  it— a  thought  only, 
and  that  thought  was  that  she  might  never  be  separated 
from  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Raleigh  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  boudoir. 
A  beautiful  woman — so  happy,  so  prosperous — waiting 
for  a  poor  little  fraulein,  whoce  heart  was  beating  to 
suffocation. 

"  Madame ! "  ..aid  Fraulein.  That  much  she 
managed  to  say.  She  had  to  say  it ;  else  would  the 
lovely  head  never  self  up  have  lifted  !  The  beautiful 
head  was  bent  over  the  writing  table.  Its  beautiful 
owner  was  making  pot  hooks — if  only  Fraulein  could 
have  known  it.    Marking  time,  that  was  all.    What 
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in  the  world  was  she  to  say  to  Fraulein  ?    Tiresome 
woman  ! 

•'  Is  that  you,  dear  Fraulein  ?  "  said  the  gay  voice, 
presently.  "  Do  come  in  !  Let  me  see— twenty-fivo 
and  fifteen — ^thirty — ^no." 

Meanwhile,  the  heart  was  beating  faster  and  faster. 
The  eyes  through  their  tears  took  in  every  detail  of 
the  happy  woman's  dress— the  happy  mother  of 
distracting  Barbara.  She  wore  white ;  at  her  waist 
pmk  malmaison  carnations,  rounr"  her  neck  pearls. 

If  Fraulein  were  in  her  place,  it  would  be  her  child's 
arms  that  she  would  want  round  her  neck ;  but  those 
Mrs.  Raleigh  never  wanted.  She  must  have  pearls. 
Pearls  so  beautiful,  so  milky  white,  but  not  whiter 
than  the  neck  they  encircled.  The  hair,  wiinder- 
schon,  thought  Fraulein— so  much  beauty  and  no 
heart  ! 

"  Dear  Fraulein,  how  nice  of  you  to  wait !     Do 
sit  down  and  we  will  have  a  comfy  little  talk.     Here 
this  chair ! " 

She  pushed  a  chair  forward,  taking  one  herself 
back  to  the  light.    Fraulein's  faced  the  light. 

"  How  pale  her  eyes  are  !  "  thou'ght  Valde. 

To  Fraulein  she  said,  "Barbara  is  getting  quite 
grown  up,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Certainly,  she  is  growing,"  said  Fraulein,  un- 
clasping her  hands  and  clasping  them  again. 

Valde  wondered  if  she  was  praying;  if  so,  it  was 
horribly  unfair. 

To  Fraulein  she  said,  "  You  have  been  so  wonderful 
with  her !  For  children  of  that  age  you  are  really 
excellent.  Boys  would  interest  you,  wouldn't  they  ? 
I  can't  have  a  boy  to  please  my  husband,  so  I  certainly 
can't  have  one  to  interest  you.  You  would  hardly 
expect  that,  would  you  ?  " 
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Tlte  hands  were  olasped  tighter.  The  blue  eyes 
were  looking  down.  The  pinched  mouth,  the  pale 
face,  told  Valde  nothing. 

"  No,  seriously,"  she  said,  laughing.    "  We  think- 
that  a  change  would  be  best  for  us  all.    You  see  last 
night  was  too  much — I  naturally  expect  someone  to 
see  that  Barbara  wears  clothes— civilization  demar-ds 
that,  doesn't  it  ?     Our  homes  are  not  music  halls 
yet— not    quite— very    nearly.    So    it's     all    quite 
pleasantly  arranged,  isn't  it  ?    We  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  anything  we  can  for  you— but  I  shoukl  say- 
boys  !    You  see,  Fraulein  dear,  it  doesn't  matter  if 
boys  do  go  about  without  clothes,  for  some  reason  or 
other— I  don't  know  why !    I  can't  help  seeing  the 
funny  side  of  things,  but  Mr.  Raleigh  is  very,  very 
angry !    I  dreaded  this  meeting — I  can't  tell  you 
how   horrid    I   felt."     Valde    held   out   her    hand. 
Mechanically  Fraulein  put  out  hers.    Valde  took  it, 
and  told  Laura  later  that  it  was  like  an  uncooked 
crumpet,  stone  cold. 

But  she  felt  uncomfortable  wh«n  Fraulein  said 
nothing  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  "  The  nape  of 
her  nock  looked  so  uncultured,"  said  Valde  later  also 
to  Laura  Listowen. 

Then  Valde  sent  for  Barbara.  The  scene  was  a 
short  and  stormy  one.  "  She's  packing  now ! " 
panted  the  child. 

"  Just  as  well,  darling.  How  lovely  you  look,  angry  ! 
I  should  cultivate  it  if  I  were  you !  What's  the  use 
of  prolonging  the  agony  ?  Do  go,  my  dear  child  ! 
You  and  your  absurd  Fraulein  are  wearing  me  out !  " 
Barbara  flew  to  her  father.  She  found  him  in  the 
library,  looking  out  of  the  wmdow,  relentlessly, 
stolidly.  She  felt  the  hopelessness  of  it  all.  Something 
must  be  done.    Upstairs,  Fraulein  was  squeezing  out 
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her  sponge,  while  the  schoolroom  maid  was  weeoinB 
bitterly.  ^    * 

"  Daddy,"  she  began,  nervously,  "  if  you  send  her 
away  I  shall " 

The  figure  at  the  window  made  no  sign  of  having 
heard  her  voice  even.    She  began  again.     "  Daddy, 
you  must  listen  !    It  was  she  who  taught  me  to  pray- 
really  pray ;    it  wasn't  interference,  because  Mother 
really  hadn't  time.    None  of  the  girls  I  know  really 
pray.    Without   her,   I   should   never— have   known 
anything  about  reUgion— really.    I  should  have  gone 
on  thinking  it  was  just  a  Sunday  thing— just  to  gabble 
through-— and   be  glad  it  was  over— truthfully !    It 
was  Fraulein  who  taught  me  to  be  kind ;  that  it  was 
right  to  be  kind— to  people  not  so  happy  as  myself. 
If  I  am  not  all  that,  it's  not  her  fault— you  must 
understand  :   it's  just  a  little  devil  in  me  sometimes. 
I  sang  hymns  to  an  old  womar  the   other  day— she 
cried-like  anything  !  "  That,  she  thought,  must  surely 
weigh  heavily  in  the  scale  for  Fraulein.     "  I  dressed 
dolls  for  a  bazaar  last  Christmas— for  blind  children, 
paid  for  them  out  of    my  own  money— that    was' 
Fraulem.    I  love  going  to  church  :    that's  because 
I  kneel  beside  her,  and  I  know  she  is  praying  for  me 
for  you,  for  Mummy." 

ixrf  °°'"  ^*'^*^*'  «^®  ^^^^  she  was  making  no  headway. 
What  could  she  say  that  would  make  that  stem  face 
relax  ? 

"  If  you  send  her  away,  I  shall  have  no  one  to  say 
I  m  sorry  to — ^no  one  to  forgive  me." 

She  felt  that  touched  her  father.  For  the  first 
time  he  moved  his  hand  inside  his  pocket  :  the  jingle 
of  keya  reassured  her. 

She  made  a  final  and  supreme  effort. 

"Daddy,  she  knew  nothing  about  the  dance  last 
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night— I  swear !  You  can't  imagine  how  particular 
she  is— how  proper-nshe  shrieks  if  she  shows  ever 
such  a  little  bit  of  leg— shrieks— and  when  Thomas 
saw  her  in  her  dressing  gown " 

Her  father  turned  quickly  round  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  "You  blessed  baby— you  shall  keep 
your  Prfiulein ;  but  darling,  come  to  me  for  forgiveness!'* 

"  I  sometimes  think  you  are  too  good  to  forgive 

d'you  know  how  ?  " 

He  showed  her.  Then  at  his  knee  she  knelt  with 
hei  cheek  against  his  hand,  and  talked  to  him.  He 
had  never  been  so  near  his  child's  heart— never  loved 
her  so  much.  "But  why  doesn't  this  wonderful 
Barbara  sometimes  peep  out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Because  you  would  look  surprised.  She  would 
be  shy !  No  one  but  Fraulein  would  look  as  if  she 
expected  her.  I  tease  and  worry  Fraulein ;  but  she 
knows  there  is  another  Barbara  deep  down— else 
would  she  long  ago  home  have  gone!  So!  You 
see,  darling,  it's  like  this  !  " 

Barbara  ran  a  finger  along  the  crease  down  her 
father's  trousers,  which  tickled  him  frightfully ;  but 
he  bore  it  for  the  confidence  that  was  to  come.  "  While 
I  am  young  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself.  Directly 
I  come  out  I  shall  be  a  new  Barbara— a  slim,  graceful, 
humbugging,  untruthful  Barbara— politely  untruthful. 
I  shall  pretend  to  enjoy  things  when  I  don't,  and  shall 
enjoy  doing  things  and  pretend  I  don't  do  them. 
I  shall  use  the  expressions  that  make  you  shudder  and 
Mummy  laugh.  I  shall  be  smart !  I  shall  pity 
women  with  double  chins  and  bad  legs.  But  I  shall 
be  kind  to  them.  I  shan't  ask  them  why  they  don't 
wear  tartan  stockings,  like  Mrs.  Listowen  does  !  I  shall 
be  a  hateful  Barbara  !  Now  toll  me  the  Barbara  you 
would  like   me  to  be  ! "    He  told   her.    He   hadn't 
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got  far,  when  she  laid  a  hand  on  his,  "Steady 
darhng  you're  forgetting  yourself  !  "  Then  she  said, 
senously,  "Darling,  do  you  reaUy  want  aU  that? 
And  who  would  this  wonderful  Barbara  find  to  play 
with  ?  A  little  wickedness  please,  darling,  is  good  for 
the  best  woman  !  " 

Into   Fraulein's    bedroom   stole    Barbara,  flushed, 

uF7,   *^^.,   *ri«°»Phant.     "Fraulein,"    she    said, 
Fraulem  !  " 

"  My  child,"  came  an  upside-down  voice  somewhere 
from  the  mside  of  a  dress-basket,  "  I  am  her©  !  " 

"Is  there  a  place  you  would  rather  be  ?  "  whispered 
Barbara,  kneeling  beside  her.  "  I  don't  mean  the 
dress-basket— get  up— now!  Is  there  a  place  you'd 
rather  be  ? "  ^         j 

Fraulein  stroked  the  girl's  hair,  "  Barbarous  one. 
do  not  make  fun  just  now,  my  child  !  " 
"It's  not  fun.    Is  there  a  place  ?    Look  at  me  !  » 
She  looked.    It  was  enough. 


CHAPTER  Xn 


Thb  house-party  which  Hugh  Raleigh  chose  to 
describe  in  terms  so  unflattering  began  to  break  up 
of  its  own  accord,  or  rather  at  the  instigation  of  the 
post-office. 

A  telegram  recalled  Sir  Everard.  He  confided  to 
someone  that  it  was  a  genuine  one.  The  guests  at 
Loohewen  seldom  resorted  to  those  that  weren't. 
This  particular  one  was  in  cipher,  therefore  what  it 
conveyed  was  intelligible  to  him  only.  For  which 
reason— seemg  there  was  no  sense  in  it— the  old 
woman  at  the  post-office  had  hesitated  to  send  it  up 
to  the  Lodge.  But  having  got  into  trouble  over  a 
thing  of  the  sort  before,  she  had  to  be  careful. 

Still  it  rankled  !  If  a  body  had  brains,  it  was  for 
some  good  purpose  they  were  given,  and  the  free  use 
of  them  should  be  allowed.  So  she  argued.  It  was 
making  a  fool  of  a  body  to  expect  her  to  believe  there 
was  sense  in  words  like  that.  Of  course,  if  it  had 
to  do  with  the  Government,  that  explained  it.  No 
sense  was  expected  from  some  quarters.  She  didn't 
suppose  they  understood  the  telegram  themselves  ! 

The  telegram  that  recalled  Mrs.  Egerton  was  another 
thing  altogether.  Any  woman  could  understand 
that.  It  didn't  need  personal  experience  either  to 
sympathise  with  the  mother— poor  thing.  It  interested 
the  old  woman  enormously.  There  was  sense  in  it. 
It  was  very  long.  People  often  wondered  how  Lady 
Blatherwake  spent  her  money.  One  old  woman  in 
a  post-office  could  have  told  them. 
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fJ'""^^  "^  ^*  "^^^  ^^"^  perplexity.  It  ran  •• 
follows:  •  Come  ^t  once  the  drains  wait  looC  to 
Parkin    complains    of     sore     throat    and  ^he» 

*^T "  w'   ^"^   *"P^*«  ^°k   promised    to  U 

m^sf  tl,*"'r  '^  ""^^  ''  *^^  exSon  V^ 
must    take    his    place    christening    uwent    eld  J 

st^  nt*!!  "'**  °*^  the/ex;!:roi^ " 

them  bound  to  be  bounty  to  be  arrangS^for  don't 
delaythmk  of  suitable  names    Blath^wai^  " 

«v«r!^  T""}^  '^^  "^^^  Was  she  mad?" 
eveiyone  asked,  except  Frances  Bailey  and   LaL 

wtt^r  k'  ^'"^  "*^  ^y  Wideawake  knet 
what  she  was  about. 

Violet  was  quite  certain  Dick  could  never  have 
prom«^  to  be  godfather  to  triplets.  He  harSIy 
knew  of  the  existence  of  such  things.  The  gardeS 
wife  had  presumed  on  his  kindness 

Lang  guessed  the  old  lady  had  begun  to  take  an 
mterest  m  him.    It  behoved  him  to  walk  warily 

togttre'  '''"   ^''^''^   P*^y   travelled^outh 

Lang  had  no  chance,  and  if  the  truth  be  told,  Uttle 
inclmation,  to  talk  to  Violet  Egerton  alone. 

Lady  Blatherwake's  type,  the  pursuit  of  the  beauty 
might  become  tiresome.     Such  was  his  mood  as  he 

bridrei;tr  ^  *^  '-^  -^^^^  ^^  -^^^ 

It  wnTrK^"**"  ^"^  '"^^^  ^'  *^°^^  °^  Violet  Egerton. 
Men  h^  ^; --ething  to  make  a  beauty  likf  that 

lacked,  at  the  moment,  the  incentive.    If  someone 
else  would  get  over  the  drudgery 

It  W*^^  t^^^^""  ^^  ^'"'*  '*^  ^^^'^  *h«  °«^  morning 
It  bored  hmi  not  a  little   that  he  should  feel  it  ^ 
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duty,  in  common  politeness,  to  offer  the  seirioee  of 
his  valet.  He  was  relieved  but  perplexed,  when 
she  refused  them.  It  was  impossible  that  a  woman 
he  knew  should  find  her  own  luggage.  It  was  as 
incredible  as  a  seal  knowing  its  young  among  hundreds 
of  other  seals.  Why  did  women  travel  without 
maids  f  He  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but  had 
rarely  met  with  it.  No  woman  should  look  at  a  man 
who  hasn't  shaved.  But  it  was  one  of  Violet  Egerton's 
characteristics  that  she  looked  at  everyone  she  spoke 
to,  unless  they  happened  to  look  at  her  in  a  particular 
way,  then  she  invariably  looked  down. 

It  had  amused  him  up  till  then  to  look  at  her  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compel  her  to  look  down.  But  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  length  of  her  eye- 
lashes did  not  amuse  him. 

"Aunt  Georgina  has  sent  Parkin  to  meet  me," 
she  said. 

"Oh,"  said  Lang,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  re- 
membered Parkin,  at  whose  hands  he  had  received 
benefits.  To  be  met  by  Parkin  gave  her  a  social 
cachet,  and  almost  removed  the  stigma  of  no  maid. 
He  said  good-bye  to  Violet  tenderly,  noticing  with 
appreciation  a  distracting  wave  of  hair  that  broke 
over  the  brim  of  her  toque.  He  respected  her  for 
that.  It  wasn't  every  woman  who  could  boast  a 
shining  wave  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Violet  asked  Parkin  how  his  throat  was.  He 
cleared  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  condition, 
and  said  it  was  decidedly  better.  She  asked  about 
the  drains,  but  hadn't  the  courage  to  mention  the 
triplets.  "  Everyone  else  all  right.  Parkin  ?  "  She 
felt  the  question  to  be  sufficiently  all  embracing. 
"  The  eldest  one— so  to  speak.  Ma'am,  died.  It  was 
filing  from  the  first.    There  are  two ■* 
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;;  Two  I  •'  said  Violet,  "  that  «eema " 

isL^'JlSorfn'^K^'.T^^-  The  subject  of  triplet, 
is  as  difficult  to  a  bachelor  as  it  is  to  a  newly-married 

IZr  .^^l  ^r'  *°  '^'  «"«  «^«"^d  not  b^^o 
grea  a.  to  the  other ;  but  to  each  there  is  the  appre- 
hension of  what  the  future  may  hold.  It  b^oC 
everyone  to  approach  the  subject  with  delicacyT^^t^ 
neither  laughter  nor  undue  boasting 

Violet  w«8  about  to  s»y  she  would  go  by  that  twin 

tT.Z^T.'^.'T"  "'»*  "P  "-O  "k^  her  to  go 
1   *-^    '  °^  to  breakfast  with  her.    Violet  thouX 
8he  m,gh    a,  wel;   ehe  had  several  things  to  bSy 
The  last  few  weeks  had  revealed  a  strange  dearth  o 
the  necessities  of  life  among  her  belongings     She 
turned  to  Parkin  and  told  him  to  wire  to  iX  Btath^! 
wake  and  say  she  would  come  by  the  afternoon  trX 
I  am   going  to  breakfast  at    the   Berkeley    with 

o^tel.  Tt.^M  ?  "'"'  P^rt'^loriy  about  the 
Clmstenmg^    I  thought  I  was  to  come  tor  that  •   bnf 

if  I  go  to  Blatherwake "  '       ' 

a  h^"'^'!'^*  '"?''  P"""  P"™*«'y.  «»'«■».  in 

clewman-spnnging  a  muscle  in  so  doing-and " 

to  J-'^e^  ','°'l''"'"''y'hip  I  have  things  to  do  in 
town  She  spoke  hurriedly.  She  felt  herseUgrovri^ 
ama^ngly  like  a  woman   of  fashion.    It  f  2 

could  afford  to  disregard  the  ordere  of  her  ladyship. 
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•TU  take  thu  and  that,"  said  Mrs.  Egerton,  in- 
dicating a  hat  box  and  a  dmsing-oase.  With  a 
gesture,  Parkin  begged  she  would  indicate  nothing. 
He  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

Mrs.  Listowen  and  Violet  drove  to  the  Berkeley. 
Parkin  went  to  the  nearest  telephone.  If  he  could 
manage  it,  he,  too,  was  going  to  spend  a  day  in  town. 

"  This  is  too  ducky  of  you,"  said  Laura  Listowen. 

Violet  froze :  she  hated  the  term  of  endearment. 
She  began  to  wonder  why  she  had  agreed  to  breakfast 
with  a  woman  she  didn't  really  like. 

Arrived  at  the  Berkeley,  Laura  and  Violet  went  to 
tidy  up. 

There  wasn't  much  Violet  could  do.  She  had  a 
bath ;  did  her  hair  and  put  on  a  clean  white  em- 
broidered muslin  blouse,  which  she  had  put  at  the 
top  of  her  dressing-case.  She  appraised  her  own 
forethought,  and  wondered  if  Mrs.  Listowen  had 
been  as  wise. 

There  was  her  blue  serge  she  had  travelled  in.  She 
hated  that,  of  course.  Who  doesn't  hate  the  clothes 
they  travel  in  ? 

She  went  into  the  hall  and  sat  down.  She  was 
destined  to  sit  there  for  some  time.  She  was  beginning 
to  wonder  it  she  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  natural 
existence  there,  when  in  came  Laura.  The  bottom 
of  Violet's  world  fell  out.  At  that  moment,  she 
plumbed  the  depth  of  misery. 

Laura  was  changed  from  head  to  toe.  Violet 
could  have  forgiven  much ;  but  not  the  pink  mal- 
maisons  tucked  into  Laura's  bodice,  and  her  hat! 
It  was  the  kind  of  hat  that  no  woman  can  wear 
without  doing  other  women  an  injury. 

"  I  laid  my  little  head  down  for  a  couple  of  hours," 
said  Laura ;  "  it's  much  the  best  thing  to  do.    My 
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»ywhr"  ■  ■"*'■'"  I  »»  "o  anything,  or  go 

Of  that  Violet  WM  «ut«Iy  consoiou..    Laura  put 
dj«^  „„  tt.  table,  in  .  he,p,  .  ,„„g  ^^  oC.Zl 

.tlr    ' "'°  f  """'■  """"e »  «'''''  P""*.  •  gold 
oigarette-oase  and  a  gold  match-box 

"  London  is  rather  peaceful,  isn't  it  t    What  wUl 

Z^JZ"""^'^    I  love  your  hat!    I  had  Te 
me  It— ages  ago  I    I  wore  it  night  and  dav    nnHI 

ZT  '°bV*T  '""^  '"  <'"P-tion'1hf  :»"„"" 
vlT^'uS't','-.-  """'•    "-•"—•'Hugh  and 
Violet  said  she  thought  them  delightful 

n««  ?  "r"^'  "^y  ^^'  •  ^^^  ^°"  «^«'  know  quaint 
peop  e  who  weren't  ?  They  are  the  only  people  who 
count.    That's  a  lovely  girl." 

Violet  turned  in  her  chair. 

"  Not  here,  silly !  I  mean  Barbara.  What  a 
figure  she  is  going  to  have.  They  made  an  unnecessary 
fuss,  didn't  they  ?     Hugh  makes "  ^ 

Violet,  not  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject,  said  she 
was  very  sorry  for  them. 

"Of  course!  It's  terrible  with  you!  You  are 
always  making  me  feel  I  have  said  the  wrong  thing  •  " 

To  herself  she  was  saying  Violet  was  too  fearfully 
dun  and  prosy.     «' I  like  Prances  Bailey,"  she  said.  ' 
So  do  I,     said  Violet,  delighted  to  get  on  to  a 
subject  on  which  she  could  talk ;  "  I  love  her  " 

doli^/'//r^'  '*^-    ^^""  ^"    immaculate  host 

thhlg  or  tl^!'"^'^'  ^  ^°""«  -«--  -^«  ^--  - 
"  She's  very  clever,"  said  Violet 
"Ve-ry  clever!    That's  what  I  mean.     You  see 
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more  than  you  will  say.    Everard  says  you  will 
surprise  us  all  some  day  " 
"Me  8" 

"Yes,  '  me  *--you.    He  says  you're  not  too  clever, 
with  a  horrible  power  of  fascination.     I  wish  I  were 
you,  you   little  puritan!    You   think   me   horribly 
bad  form,  don't  you  ?     I'm  not  so  bad  as  I  look. 
You  see  if  you  have  my  hair  and  mouth,  it's  no  use 
pretending  you  haven't!    I'm  what  I  am  because 
It's  expected  of  me!    Don't  look  so  surprised  and 
pained.    How  I  should  love  you  if  I  were  a  man  ! 
I  love  you  for  never  saying  anything  against  anyone  ! 
It  makes  me  feel  safe  and  comfy !    It's  another  of 
your  charms  in  the  eyes  of  our  friend.    He,  too,  might 
find  safety  in  your  silence.    He  said  you  were  the 
most  charitable,  good  woman  he  had  ever  met !      And 
he  knows  !    He  had  hundreds  of  sisters,  older  than 
himself,   who  guarded  his   morals   and  opened  his 
letters.     He  kissed  them  all— the  sisters  I  mean- 
night   and    morning!    I   wonder   it   didn't 
a    habit!    Perhaps    it    did!    Marmalade? 
sorry!     How    we    gossip!    Now    we    must 
where  ?  " 

Violet  was  bitterly  regretting  that  she  had  ever 
said  anything  about  shopping.  But  she  wanted  one 
or  two  things.  A  cushion  in  a  leather  bag,  for  one 
thing.    No  woman  travelled  without  one. 

"  I  adore  shopping,"  said  Laura,  putting  on  her 
gloves. 

"  It's  awfully  dull— a  cushion,"  said  Violet. 

"That,  my   deiir,  of   course,  is   easy  enough, 
will  take  exactly  two  minutes.    Is  hubby  rich  ? 
longing  to  know  ?  " 

"  Rich  ?  "  said  Violet,  flushing.  "  Oh,  no,  he's  got 
enough." 
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"Happy  people!  Enough.  Most  enviable  of 
women." 

"  Well,  you  mightn't  think  so.  We  can't  live  at 
our  place.  We  were  there  just  for  a  time  because 
we  were  just  married  and  we  thought  it  would  be  so 
nice " 

"  While  the  cheques  lasted  ?  " 

"Well,  something  like  that;  but  there  were  the 
the  death  duties  and  things.  We  shall  live  there 
some  day,  I  hope." 

"  If  the  babies  don't  come  too  quickly— you  musn't 

allow  that.    More  happy  homes  have  been  ruined " 

Something  caught  at  Violet's  throat,  and  her  eves 
filled  with  tears. 

"You're  a  baby  yourself,"  said  her  companion, 
taking  her  hand.  "Come,  we'll  shop— have  you  a 
cigarette  ?  Have  one  of  mine !  Isn't  this  too 
ducky  ?"  showing  Violet  the  case.  "  Harry  didn't 
mind  a  bit ;  the  man  who  gave  it  to  me  is  to  >  dear  ! 
So's  Harry.  He's  so  understanding ;  when  he  sees 
I'm  beginning  to  care  too  much,  he  steps  in.  That 
is  what  Valde  wants.  She  wants  someone  to  rescue 
her  at  the  last  moment.  Harry  and  I  understand 
one  another  perfectly.  Lots  of  mothers  have  written 
to  me,  thanking  me  for  being  so  good  to  their  boys. 
Once  it  was  rather  serious.  He  was  a  dear!  His 
mother  came  up  from  Bournemouth  to  inspect  me. 
The  boy  had  told  her  I  was  a  dear  old  thing— a  perfect 
mother  to  him.  Imagine  my  feelings  when  she 
appeared  !  Mercifully,  I  had  an  upholsteress  cutting 
out  chintzes  that  day,  and  she  made  it  perfectly 
aU  right.  The  mother  went  back  to  Bournemouth 
so  happy." 

"  What  was  the  upholsteress  like  ?  "  said  Violet. 
"You  want  to  know  too  much.     Being  kind  to 
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bqya  is  a  missionary  spirit  common  to  women  of  my 
kind.    I  daresay  women  have  been  kind  to  your 
husband.    I  hear  he's  too  sweet— a  giant  and  as  nice 
as  he's  big.    Don't  you  miss  him  horribly  ?    It  was 
too  soon  to  send  him  away,  wasn't  it?    I  should 
have  been  only  too  thankful  if  someone  had  sent 
Harry  away  three  years  after  we  were  married.    It 
was  then  I  began  to  be  bored.    Three  years  is  just 
about  the  time  a  husband  begins  to  make  horrible 
calculations  on  the  counterfoils  of  his  cheque  book. 
I  detest  everything  to  do  with  money,  except  the  money 
itself.    Now  let's  go.    Could  you,  like  a  dear,  pay 
the  bill  until  I  change  a  five  pound  note  ?    Thanks." 
No  doubt  Violet  was  a  goose.    It  never  struck  her 
that  the  best  person  in  the  world  to  change  a  five 
pound  note  is  a  waiter.      There  is  no  one  who  sorts 
with  such  admirable  discretion  the  change 
"  Now,  let's  go." 

Mrs.  Listowen  gave  the  name  of  the  shop.  Violet 
knew  it  was  the  most  expensive  in  London.  However, 
a  travelling  cushion  couldn't  be  much  anywhere,  or  at 
aU  events  the  difference  in  price  couldn't  amount  to 
much. 

The  buying  of  a  cushion  was  simplicity  itself,  and 
took,  as  Laura  had  said,  no  time  at  all.  "  Now,  let's 
go  to  Madame  Ducie's  !    Don't  you  adore  it  ?  " 

Violet  was  honest  enough  to  say  she  had  never  been 
there,  although  it  cost  her  a  pang  to  do  so. 

"  My  dear,  can  your  marriage  have  been  legal  ?  " 

At  Madame  Ducie's  began  Violet's  troubles.  It 
was  with  grave  apprehension  she  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  door.  With  terror  she  viewed  the  man,  in  gold 
lace,  who  reHeved  her  of  her  umbrella.  He  looked 
grieved  that  she  should  possess  such  a  thing,  probably 
despising  women  who  took  care  of  their  clothes. 
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Face  to  face  with  Madame  Ducie,  Violet  felt  her 
courage  slowly  ebbing  away.  Madame  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  she  had  seldom  seen  anyone 
quite  so  lovely.  She  refused  to  believe  it  when 
Violet  shook  her  head  over  a  gown,  saying  it  was 
beyond  her.  She  couldn't  order  it;  but  she  was 
weak  enough  to  confess  she  would  love  to.  Madame 
Ducie,  herself  a  beautiful  woman,  put  her  head  on 
one  side  and  lost  herself  in  ecstacy  at  the  thought  of 
Mrs.  Egerton  in  the  "Moonlight"  frock. 

"  Moonlight,"  she  said  in  an  undertone  to  the  young 
woman  standing  at  her  elbow. 

A  few  moments  later  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the 
room  was  lighted  up,  and  through  the  curtains,  at  the 
back  of  it,  came  a  young  girl  nearly  as  beautiful  as 
Violet— a  slim,  graceful,  wide-eyed  beauty.  With 
measured  footsteps  she  came  the  length  of  the  room 
and  stood  in  front  of  Violet  and  turned  slowly  round. 
At  a  look  from  Madame,  she  bowed  and  walked  away 
with  the  same  exquisite  composure  that,  from  the 
moment  she  had  stepped  through  the  curtains,  had 
marked  her  movements. 

"  You  can't  refuse  a  frock  like  that>— fancy  to  meet 
Dick  in,"  said  Laura.  What  was  thirty  guineas  for 
a  frock  that  would  last  ages,  and  when  a  rag,  would 
look  better  than  any  other  frock  in  the  room  ?  "  Now, 
nightgowns  !  You  simply  must !  You  are  just  the 
kind  of  woman  to  look  delicious  in  bed." 

Violet  meekly  followed  Laura;  but  she  stopped 
and  drew  back  on  the  threshold  of  a  bedroom,  i. 
was  all  pink— a  pink  bed,  with  pink  curtains,  fp«tooued 
with  pink  roses ;  in  the  bed  a  beautiful  girl. 
"  No,"  said  Violet,  "  I  can't."  She  grew  pink. 
Laura  laughed.  "What's  the  matter?  Surely 
there's  nothing  to  shock  you  here  ?     I  call  it  too 
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darling  for  words.    I  wish  I  were  ten  years  younger  '  " 
Laura    was    examining   the    nightgown,  feeling  the 
fineness  of  the  material;    marvelling  at  the  work 
and  talking  aU  the  time  to  the  beautiful  mannequin! 
who  lay  there  quite  unembarrassed. 

Violet  stood  outside  the  open  door,  and  while  she 
stood  there  it  came  upon  her  that  there  lay  no  parti- 
cular sm  in  choosing  a  nightgown-so  long  as  you 
could  pay  for  it.  There  was  no  reason  she  shouldn't, 
If  she  chose,  look  at  a  pretty  girl  in  bed.  Laura  was 
r^ht ;  she  was  a  goose.  She  must  certainly  have  a 
nyhtgown  like  that,  with  ribbons  just  like  those! 
She  peeped  round  the  door. 

"Thau's  right,  don't  be  frightened,"  said  Laura. 
"What  a  delightful  life,"  she  said,  as  she  and 
Violet  walked  away.     "Imagine  lying  in  that  bed 
and  only  having  to  look  lovely  all  day." 

"  I  expect  she  isn't  there  all  day,"  said  Violet. 
"  Well,  any  part  of  the  day  !    You  are  dreadfully 
matter-of-fact.    Tell  me  what  particular  sm  is  there 
in  a  pink  bedroom  ?  " 

Violet  supposed  there  was  none.  If  she  was  miser- 
able when  she  crossed  the  portals  of  that  door,  she 
was  far  more  miserable  when  she  went  out.  "  I  really 
don't  want  that  tea-gown,"  she  said. 

"There  Uves  no  woman  who  can  say  that  with 
truth." 

"  Well,  I  most  certainly  can't  afford  it." 
"  There  lives  no  woman  who  need  say  that,  unless 
she  is  plain  and  frumpy  !    Now,  where  ?  " 
"  A  post  office." 

"  My  dear,  there's  simplicity  about  your  shopping." 

There  was  a  post  office  within  a  few  yards ;    the 

taxi  drew  up  and  Violet  went  in.    She  telegraphed 

to   Madame  Ducie :     "  Cancel  order  for   tea-gown." 
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She  signed  her  name  with  fierce  determination.  To 
say  she  regretted  that  tea-gown  for  months  would 
be  understating  the  case.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  were 
ever  the  same  woman  again,  as  Barbara  would  have 
said — did  say  of  herself,  in  fact,  when  she  lost  a  four- 
pound  sea  trout. 

Violet  fell  to  wondering  what  those  girls  felt  like 
when,  out  of  their  gorgeous  clothes  into  their  old 
ones,  they  stole  home.    Did  they  feel  the  same  women  ? 

"Now,"  said  Laura,  "I  want  you  to  come  and 
lunch  with  a  cousin  of  mine — a  sort  of  cousin — it's  a 
lovely  house ;  you'll  adore  it.  Will  you  tell  the  man 
213  Upper  Brook  Streel^thanks." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Violet's  tongue  to  ask  the 
cousin's  name.  But  she  felt  shy.  She  had  the 
miserable  feeling  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  her 
companion.  She  hoped  the  cousin  wasn't  a  woman 
of  the  same  kind. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Laura,  suddenly,  "  that  you  would  take 
Fisher  ;  she's  an  A.l  maid  and  would  make  you  the 
smartest  woman  in  London.  She  can  hardly  keep  her 
hands  off  your  hair  as  it  is.  Besides,  she  is  as  discreet 
as  a  crab.  She  goes  about  with  her  eyes  shut  where 
you  don't  want  her  to  see.  I  hate  parting  with  her, 
but  I've  got  my  eye  on  a  Frenchwoman.  She's 
frightfully  clever,  and  has  difficulty  in  getting  a 
character,  so  she's  coming  to  me  for  a  mere  song. 
Do  take  Fisher  !  " 

Violet  protested  she  didn't  want  her.  Laura  told 
her  that  was  absurd,  she  did  want  her ;  it  was  quite 
obvious.     "  Shall  I  tell  her  she  can  go  to  you  ?  " 

"  Please  don't !  "  said  Violet,  filled  with  terror  at 
the  thought  of  finding  Fisher  at  her  bedside,  before 
she  knew  where  she  was.  She  struggled  in  her  mind 
to  find  some  reasonable  excuse  for  not  taking  her. 
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To  her  intense  reHef  she  found  what  she  thought  a 
very  good  one.    Later,  in  the  stiU  watches  of  thelight 
It  comforted  her  when   everything  else  about  the 
day  haunted  her. 

••I  can't  have  her  if  she's  wearing  my  hat." 
My  dear,  if  the  hat  is  in  the  least  out  of  date  she 
won't  wear  it." 

The  taxi  drew  up,  and  Violet  paid  the  fare.  She 
paid  most  things  that  morning.  If  her  purse  was  less 
m  evidence  than  Laura's,  it  was  more  useful. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  thrown  open  by  a  foot- 
man.  Another  took  Mrs.  Egerton's  cushion,  another 
her  umbrella. 

S  ^^^^^'"'^^  ^^«  got  them  to  send  that  to  meet 
you  at  the  station,"  said  Laura. 

w!^^*  ™  conscious  of  carrying  a  great  deal,  while 
■Laura  earned  nothing. 

There  was  no  one  r.  the  beautiful  room  into  which 

!?VTu.  '''^-  '^'''^^*  ™  *l"»ck  ^  «ee  that  most 
of  the  things  m  the  room  were  beautiful.  Laura 
promptly  informed  her  they  were  valuable. 

Isn't  It  too  wonderful  ?     Everything  worthy  of  a 
custodian  of  its  own !    Here's  the  finest  collection  of 

vo.t'llf  •''"'  ""   *^",  ^°'^^'     ^^  y°"   ^^  *°   drown 
yourself  m  enamel,  look  at  this  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a  slim  young 
man  came  in.     He  looked  very  young,  very  clean 
very  smart,  very  eflfeminate.    He  rushed  affection- 
ately  at  Laura  Listowen.  holding  her  hand  while  he 
tnanked  her  for  coming. 
"  Mrs.  Egerton,"  said  Laura. 

His  eyes  brightened.  He  evidently  thought  it 
kmder  still  of  Mrs.  Egerton  to  come.  With  a  gesture 
he  signified  his  gratitude.  Violet  wondered  if  this 
could  be  the  husband  or  the  son  of  the  cousin 
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"Mary's  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  Laura. 

"  How  rippin'." 

Violet  felt  reassured.  She  was  glad  Mary  was 
coming.  She  didn't  like  this  effeminate  young  man, 
nor  the  way  he  looked  at  her. 

She  felt  that  with  a  Mary  she  should  feel  at  home. 
K  she  were  the  mother  of  this  young  man,  she  could 
be,  at  the  worst,  foolish  to  have  spoilt  him.  If  the 
wife,  she  had  probably  been  the  victim  of  worldly 
parents,  and  had  married  him  for  his  money.  But 
for  aU  that  she  might  be  a  nice  woman,  probably 
with  a  weak  chin.    There  was  a  safety  in  Marys 

"  Anything  new,  Dolly  ?  "  said  Laura. 

"Nothing  that  isn't  reaUy  old.  I  was  lucky  m 
picking  up  this  Sir  Joshua.  Had  it  in  my  eye  for 
ages.  Had  an  American  against  me,  or  was  told  so. 
Couldn't  risk  it.  Have  you  ever  been  painted  ?  " 
he  said,  wheeling  round  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  Violet. 

"  Ah— well,  there's  no  one  who  could  do  you  justice 
— I  mean  now." 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  his  head  on  one  side,  his 
eyes  half  closed. 

"She  must  wait  till  she  loses  her  expression  of 
saintUke  simpUcity,"  said  Laura ;  "  there's  nothing  to 
catch  hold  of  !  " 

The  young  man  didn't  answer,  but  stood  gazing 
at  Violet  in  a  way  she  found  very  embarrassing. 
She  wished  Mary  would  come. 

Luncheon  was  announced.  Mary  was  late.  The 
young  man  evidently  had  no  intention  of  waiting  for 
her.     "  You  know  the  way,  Laura  ?  " 

She  led  the  way.  Violet  followed.  Behind  them 
came  their  host.  As  they  went  down  the  wide  stair- 
case he  spoke  to  Violet  and  drew  her  attention  tq 
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the  tapertiy  on  the  waU.    "Here,"  he  said;    "me, 
not  the  tapeetiy." 

Violet  stoppcii,  looked  back  and  up.  "  Yes— jiwt 
like  that— that's  how  I  should  have  you  painted. 
Have  you  masses  of  hair  ?  Yes  ?  Thank  Cted— one 
moment— is  your  husband  rich  ?  Don't  be  oflFended ; 
you  ought  to  be  the  most  expensive  of  wives.    Ah  !  " 

Laura  Listowen  by  this  time  was  out  of  hearing. 
Had  she  heard  she  might  have  been  vexed.  One 
wonders  why  she  took  Violet  to  lunch  with  Dolly. 
Perhaps  she  had  some  debt  to  pay. 

They  sat  down  at  a  round  table.  It  was  laid  for 
four  It  stood  in  the  window  of  the  very  large  room. 
Everything  was  beautiful— the  flowers,  the  silver,  the 
cut  glass.  It  wanted  but  Mary  to  complete  it  in  the 
eyes  of  Violet. 

The  food  was  perfect,  but  the  want  of  Mary  robbed 
Violet  of  her  appetite. 

"  Here  you  are,  Mary  !  "  said  Dolly.  "  Mrs.  Lis- 
towen you  know!    Mrs.  Egerton." 

Mary  took  a  seat  beside  Mrs.  Egerton.  It  was  also 
beside  Mrs.  Listowen.     Of  that  he  seemed  unconscious. 

He  was  taU,  very  sunburnt,  with  the  kindest  eyes 
Violet  had  ever  seen.  He  had  a  sad  face,  with  eyes 
that  smiled.  Nevertheless,  she  wished  profoundly 
that  he  hadn't  been  a  man.  It  was  probably  the 
first  time  anyone  had  ever  wished  that. 

It  only  wanted  this  to  complete  the  miseries  of  this 
most  miserable  day.  Here  she  was  lunching  with 
two  unknown  bachelors,  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificence which  in  itself  was  disquieting.  In  imagining 
the  wickedness  of  the  worid  she  had  never  pictured 
anything  so  terrible  as  this. 

"Maiy  "  talked  to  her  charmingly,  in  a  low  voice. 
She  was  quite  conecious  of  the  fact  that  DoUy  was 
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only  waiting  his  opportunity  to  break  in.    But  Marv 
wouldn't  give  DoUy  the  chance. 

In  her  embarrassment  she  hardly  knew  what  Mary 
was  talking  about,  until  she  found  herself  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  and  her  own  heart  thumping. 

When  it  had  ceased  to  thump  or  thumped  less. 
the  told  him  that  she  was  interested  in  Africa.    He 
asked  her  in  what  part  f    And  she  told  him.    Then 
m  course  of  time,  he  asked  her  if  it  were  possible  that 
she  eovld  be  Dick's  wife,  and  she  said  it  was. 

Then  it  appeared  that  he  was  probably  going  back 
to  Africa  and  he  hoped  he  might  chance  upon  Dick 
and  would  tell  him  he  had  met  her.  He  said  how 
delighted  Dick  would  be.  And  he  said  he  must 
remember  every  detaU.  He  puUed  down  his  shirt- 
cuff  and  took  out  a  pencil  and  gravely  began  writing, 

You  must  help  me  out  with  the  technical  expressions 
Are  you  wearing  a  blouse  or  a  blouse  ?    My  friends 
teU  me  a  blouse  pronounced  '  blewse '  is  something 
over  eight  guineas;    pronounced  blouse-but  it's  an 
ugly  word,  isn't  it  ?  " 

^^  He  saw  she  ™  distressed,  and  put  away  his  pencil. 

It  beats  me,"  he  said,  laughing;  « I  shall  tell  him 
how  you  looked  ;  that  wiU  do,  I  think." 

He  did  not  guess,  naturaUy,  that  Violet  was  in 
terror  that  he  would  tell  Dick  that  he  had  met  her 
lunchmg  with  two  very  wicked  bachelors.  No  wonder 
bu-  Everard  despaired  of  her. 

did  she  dislike  the  subjecte  she  chose  for  discussion. 
She  hated  bemg  advertised  as  her  friend.  She  longed 
to  tell  this  man  that  her  mother  wore  mushr(wm 
Hats  and  never  dined  out  on  Sundays.  She  felt  he 
would  appreciate  it.  She  told  him  she  was  passing 
through  London.    She  could  not  say  so.   but  she 
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hoped  he  guessed  that  she  didn't  like  Mrs.  Listowen. 
Of  course  he  did.  He  knew  nothing  else  could  be 
possible.  He  was  wondering  what  in  the  world  had 
induced  Dick  to  go  away,  and  he  asked  her  when  she 
expected  him  back. 

She  said  she  didn't  know.    She  lowered  her  eyes 
to  hide  the  tears  in  them ;   but  she  did  not  succeed 
to  domg  that.    And  her  companion  was  glad  to  see 
the  tears,  which  was  strange,  considering  that  a  man 
hates,  more  than  anything,  to  see  a  woman  cry. 
^^     ShaU  we  have  coffee  in  the  Hbrary  ?  "  said  Dolly 
I  have  lote  of  things  to  show  Mrs.  Egerton." 
No,    Mrs.    Egerton    did    not    smoke.      "Not!" 
said  DoUy,  holding   out   his  cigarette-case.     "  Whv 
not  begin  now  ?  " 

"  We've  just  discovered  her,"  said  Laura,  lighting 
her  cigarette,  "at  Lochewen.  Her  education  is 
only  just  begun— Everard  Lang— oh !  I  must  tell 
you  about  Barbara  Raleigh." 

"No,  please  don't,"  said  Violet;  "please  don't!" 

"No,  Laura!"  said  Dolly,   "I  won't  have  Mrs 
Egerton  made  unhappy.    Tell  me  later." 

They  had  coffee.  Laura  smoked  and  laughed,  and 
the  men  smoked  and  DoUy  didn't  laugh.  He  kept 
on  waving  away  his  smoke  and  gazing  at  Violet,  quite 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  beauty.  He 
got  up  to  look  at  her  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
remained  absorbed,  to  Laura's  evident  displeasure. 

The  debt  she  owed  must  have  weighed  heavily  on 
her  not  usually  uneasy  conscience. 

"  Now,  DoUy,"  sho  said,  "  let's  go  upsteirs  !  " 

"  Now  ?  "  he  said,  reluctontly. 

"  Yes,  now.  You  will  forgive  us  for  a  few  moments, 
won't  you,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Violet.  "  Mary  will 
take  care  of  you  !  " 
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She  added  eomething  In  French,  which  Violet  didn't 
CAtoh ;  but  it  decided  her.  It  wm  all  too  wicked. 
The  French  made  it  quite  impoesible.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  show  herself  a  woman  of  the  world. 
With  dignity  she  rose  and  asked  for  a  taxi.  "  I  don't 
know  your  name  ?  " 

"Stuart  is  my  name:  hence  the  Mary  I  It*s  a 
joke  that  has  stuck  to  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  But 
must  you  go  f  " 

He  said  it  so  nicely  that  Violet  wished  she  could  stay. 

Here  was  a  real  danger— vice  in  an  attractive  form. 
Many  girls  would  have  been  blind  to  it. 

"Yes,  I  must  go.  Will  you  tell  Mrs.  Listowen 
I  have  an  appointment." 

"I  will." 

The  taari  was  at  the  door.  They  walked  into  the 
haU  and  out  on  to  the  pavement.  He  held  the  door 
of  the  cab  open.  "  Dolly's  mother  would  have  loved 
to  see  you,"  he  said,  "  but  the  doctor's  orders  are, 
one  at  a  time,  and  I  was  with  her  till  luncheon.  She 
is  the  dearest  old  saint  in  the  world,  and  the  last  mother 
you  would  choose  for  Dolly.  SL9  has  been  more 
than  a  mother  to  me." 

The  door  of  the  taxi  was  irrevocably  open ;  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  get  in.    Violet  got  in. 

He  said,  "  Where  to  ?  "    His  eyes  were  smiling. 

She  thought,  "  Where  to  ?  " 

Where  could  she  go  !  She  didn't  know  anyone  in 
town  at  this  time  of  year,  and  she  had  two  hours  to 
put  in! 

"  Westminster  Abbey,"  she  said,  in  desperation. 

"Westminster  Abb^,"  said  Captain  Stuart,  quite 
seriously,  to  the  driver.    How  else  could  he  have 
said  It  ?    There  is  nothing  that  calls  for  mirth  in  the 
mention  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
10  ^ 
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Videfc  WM  neirer  to  hear  it  again  for  yean,  without 
bluriung.  She  could  hare  cried  with  mortification. 
She  had  run  away  from  two  perfectly  respectable 
young  men,  chaperoned— a  floor  only  intervening— 
by  a  saintlike  old  lady.  She  had  been  too  miserable 
to  eat  an  exceUent  luncheon,  and  she  was  on  her  way 
to  Westminster  Abbey  to  spend  two  hours  among 
cold  monuments,  of  unassailed  virtue.  She  was 
glad  of  her  cushion. 

Why  was  she  not  more  of  a  woman  of  the  world  ? 
Why  should  she  get  into  such  diflBculties  f  She 
had  two  hours  in  which  to  think  that  out.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  hours  ahe  arrived  at  the  station, 
but  at  no  definite  solution  of  the  problem. 

She  was  met  by  Parkin.  He  relieved  her  of  the 
cushion  with  the  gravest  deference.  His  face  plainly 
showed  that  he  expected  the  cushion  with  "The 
Spectator  '  ostentatiously  tucked  into  it ;  and  if  he 
too  had  not  lunched  at  Upper  Brook  Street  he  might 
have  suspected  the  existence  of  a  more  frivolous 
paper  tucked  in  behind  it. 

But  the  hurried  flight  to  the  sanctuary  for  refuge 
had  convinced  him  of  the  improbability  of  this.  Such 
exemplary  behaviour  m  one  whose  husband  wa« 
thousands  of  miles  away  was  very  laudable. 

But  Parkin  felt  Sir  Everard's  task  to  be  a  hard  one. 
He  had  once  tried  something  of  the  same  sort  himself 
with  a  young  woman  from  Devonshire,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can'  m^  ^e  a  worldly 
woman  out  of  a  simple  one,  or  a  lytaing  socially 
successful  of  one  devoted  to  the  ham  her  of  horrors 
at  Madame  Tussaud's. 

Violet,  seeking  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  her  own 
simplicity,  was  inclined  to  blame  the  ushroom  hats 
her  mother  had  always  worn.    A  ohi  1  growing  up 
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hmmth  their  shade  mnat  of  neoeMity  be  timple 
U  there  was  a  world  beyond,  a  child  could  hardly 
stretch  out  far  enough  to  see  it. 

To  Violet's  surprise,  Parkin  carried  in  his  arms  a 
Pekinese  spaniel. 
••He's  been  to  the  Vet.,  Ma'am,"  he  said. 
••  I  will  take  him ;  I  should  love  to." 
So  there  she  was,  a  woman  of  fashion,  travellinR 
^th  her  cushion  and  her  dog.    She  lightly  kissed 
the  Pekinese  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  Emperor 
within   him  forgave  the  liberty,  although  he  felt  it 
due  to  his  Imperial  dignity  to  resent  it. 

He  preferred  to  be  carried,  however,  by  a  younir 
woman  of  fashion,  than  by  Parkin.    But  he  knew 
this  one  wasn't  the  real  thing,  because  she  looked  to 
see  if  hj  <  hairs  came  oflF  on  her  frock. 
No  really  fashionable  woman  would  do  that 
Not  for  the  hairs  of  your  chinny,  chin,  chin  ! " 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  day  ?  "  said  Lady 
Blatherwake  to  Violet,  across  the  dinner  table. 

"  I  lunched  with  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Listowen's  " 

"  Where  ?  » 

"  In  Upper  Brook  Street." 

"  Didn't  know  she  had  any  cousm  so  respectable. 
What  was  the  name  ?  " 

Violet  said  she  didn't  know. 

"  You  must  know  the  name." 

"Well,  Dolly  and  Mary.  Mary  was  a  man,  and 
his  name  was  Stuart." 

"Oh,  Dolly  Greenwell.  He's  the  cleverest  idiot 
I  know;  but  he's  no  cousin  of  Laura  Listowen's. 
He  doesn't  number  that  among  his  follies." 

"  Cleverest  idiot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  tips  of  his  fingers  ooze  artistic  cleverness, 
which  his  manner  disguises.  He  has  a  perfect  nose 
for  anything  old  and  good— is  clever  enough  not  to 
believe  everything  old  that  looks  it,  or  everything 
old,  good.  He  is  adding  to  a  very  valuable  collection 
his  father  left.  He's  not  above  making  something 
out  of  other  people's  ignorance.  He  has  turned 
many  a  bad  picture  into  a  valuable  one,  by  allowing 
it  to  hang  on  his  walls  for  a  bit.  There  have  been 
financial  crises  in  Dolly's  life.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  I  have  ever  met  who  looks  at  a  woman  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  of  view.  He's  half  a  man,  to 
my  mind— if  half." 
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Violet  asked  if  itwas  from  an  artistic  pointof  view 
he  looked  at  Mrs.  Listowen  1  She  wondered  Thl 
adn^ed  her  And  in  wondering  felt  very  worldly. 
^^1  ^"^^yj^  ^  he  appears  to.  He  never 
wastes  time.  There  is  probably  something  about 
the  woman  that  appeals  to  him.    To  my  mind,  she 

T w"  :^"  ^^  ^T  °'~^  "^y  »°  impressionist. 
There  s  nothing  finished  about  her.  Everything  is 
put  m  boldly  for  eflfectr^olour  and  all » 

milf  r'^  '^"^^^  '**'^*-    ^  *^*  ^^*  y«" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  mean.  Startling?  He 
doesn  t  ask  more  of  a  certain  sort  of  woman.  Is  she 
as  common  as  she  was  ?  " 

"  I  thought  her  common,"  said  Violet,  "  but  I 
wasn  t  sure  whether  I  understood  her  or  not." 

My  dear  child,  don't  imagine  your  simpUcity 
robs  you  of  the  power  of  knowing  a  gentlewoman 
when  you  meet  one.  Her  mother  wasn't  a  lady 
and  nothmg  will  ever  make  Laura  one.  But  stm 
shes  a  social  success,  for  all  that.  There's  always 
room  m  the  world  for  women  like  Laura.  She 
supplies  a  demand." 

"She  says  and  does  things  no  lady  could  do  or 
say,  ventured  Violet  primly,  proud  of  her  per- 
spicacity. ^ 

thiZ^  **^''  *^f  ^  ^''"'"^  ^^'^^^     She  says  and  does 
thmgs  no  one  but  a  lady  can  aflFord  to  do  or  say. 

sa^eve^thmg  I  wanted  to  do  and  say  all  my  life. 
What  did  Mary   Stuart   think   of   her?    He  can't 

M  he  s™/'"^i'^^^  ,  aemand  for  such  wom" 
lUd  he  smile  sadly  at  her  ?  " 

"He  did." 

"  And  kindly  at  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  very  kindly." 

"  I  thought  80." 

"  For  Dick's  sake." 

"  Of  course  ;  ^  ^a  will  find  a  great  many  men  will 
smile  at  you  for  Dick's  sake,  and  a  great  many  at 
Dick  for  your  sake.  Laura  still  talks  about  the 
emancipation  of  the  sex,  does  she  ?  " 

Violet  nodded. 

"  Which  in  itself  is  an  absurdity,"  continued  the 
old  lady.  "  How  can  women  talk  about  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  sex  and  at  that  same  time  wear  straight- 
fronted  stays  ?  It's  idiocy.  You  emancipate  woman 
as  a  whole.  It's  no  use  letting  her  out  in  one  direction 
and  taking  her  in  in  the  other.  Now  amuse  me, 
Violet !  Tell  me  about  Valde  and  Hugh,  and  all  their 
tangled  stupidities.  And  Barbara,  how  does  she 
shape  ? " 

Violet  told  Lady  Blatherwake  a  good  deal  a  "ut 
Barbara,  but  left  out  the  very  thing  that  would  ha .  o 
told  her  how  Barbara  was  shaping.  The  old  lady 
learnt  a  good  many  things  that  night.  If  Violet  had 
been  asked  what  she  told  her,  she  would  have  said 
she  had  told  her — she  didn't  smoke ;  that  she  liked 
Hugh  and  Valde ;  thought  them  rather  silly  in 
making  troubles  out  of  nothing.  That  she  liked 
Frances  Bailey.  Wondered  why  she  didn't  marry. 
That  she  liked  Scotland.  And  a  few  other  things. 
What  she  really  told  the  old  lady  was  —that  she  wished 
she  were  like  Valde  ;  as  much  a  woman  of  the  world 
as  Laura  Listowen;  as  rich  as  the  Baleighs.  That 
she  aspired  some  day  to  be  smart  enough  to  be  admired 
by  Everard  Lang,  and  many  other  things. 

Lady  Blatherwake's  heart  warmed  to  the  young 
man  in  Africa  and  hardened  towards  the  older  one  in 
London. 
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She  made  a  vow  to  be  even  with  him.  She  talked 
to  Violet  of  everything  but  drains  and  triplets.  She 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  telegram.  It  had 
served  its  purpose,  so  why  bother  about  it  ? 

"I  should  go  home  to  your  mother  for  a  bit  if 
I  were  you,  my  dear.  It's  the  place  for  you,"  and 
she  lightly  touched  the  child's  cheek  with  her  fingers. 
"  Do  you  use  anything  for  your  skin  ?  " 

Violet  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  don't.  To-morrow  I'll  take  you  to  8ee  a 
goci  woman— the  best  in  the  world.  She  doesn't 
use  anything  for  her  skin  either.  Is  it  because  she's 
good,  or  is  she  good  because  she  doesn't  ?  Yes, 
in  a  few  days  you  must  go  to  your  mother.' 

Then,  holding  a  candle  within  a  few  inches  of 
Violet's   nose— they  were  standing  outside  her  bed 
room— she  said,  "  Is  Everard  Lang  getting  fat  ? " 

Violet  said  she  hadn't  noticed  it ;  but  the  thought 
perturbed  her.  She  didn't  think  she  really  liked 
him.  She  wondered,  and  as  she  woiidered  she  knelt 
at  the  open  window  of  her  bedroom. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  warm,  still  and  quiet- 
desperately  quiet !  The  gentle  night  breezes  fanned 
her  face.  A  cluster  of  white  roses  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight— how  she  loved  them!  She  drew  them 
towards  her  and  kissed  their  fragrant  be^.nty  She 
felt  horribly  lonely.  She  may  have  thought  it  pi^thetic 
that  she  should  be  reduced  to  kissing  roses.  Whether 
or  not  she  felt  that,  she  certainly  grudged  those  two 
hours  spent  in  Westminster  Abbey.  She  wondered 
if  they  had  laughed  about  it,  those  two  men  ,  if  DoUv 
had  told  Mary  ? 

He  had  not.  He  had  made  up  quite  a  good  story, 
and  for  a  man  of  his  reputation  had  shewn  a  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  shopping  haunts  of  fashionable 
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women.  In  that  he  ran  a  risk.  He  shewed  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  things  fashionable  than  Laura 
Listowen  knew  Violet  possessed.  Laura  was  so  pleased 
at  the  disappearance  of  Violet  that  she  was  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  manner  of  her  departure. 
Dolly  was  too  enthusiastio  oyer  her  beauty. 

When  alone,  the  two  men  sat  silent  for  some  time ; 
then  Dolly  said,  "  What  did  you  think  of  her  !  " 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  clasped 
a  slim  ankle  and  looked  round  at  Mary.  "  It's  serious 
this  time,  old  man  !  "  He  jumped  up  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  excitedly. 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  are 
they  eyer  anything  else  ?  " 

"She's  d^erent — ^the  purity  of  her  expression. 
It's  a  face  I  could  say  my  prayers  to !  The  texture 
of  her  skin — ^her  colouring,  the  lines  of  her  figure. 
Did  you  notice  her  hands  ?  Heayens,  Maiy,  haye 
you  no  sense  of  beauty  t  " 

"  I  thought  she  was  yeiy  pretty  !  " 

"  Pretty  !    She's  the  loyeliest  thing  I'ye  eyer  seen. 

Oh !  the  d d  conyentions  of  this  stagnant  world ! 

Why  should  such  a  creature  be  the  property  of  one 
man  f    She  should  be  presented  to  the  nation  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Thx  woman  Lady  Blatherwake  chose,  at  that  parti- 
oolar  moment,  to  think  the  best  in  the  world  was 
Mrs.  Grieve. 

If  Mrs.  Qrieve  had  depended  on  her  goodness  alone 
to  interest  the  old  lad^  she  would  hare  failed 
to  do  it,  since  it  was  well  Imown  that  goodness  without 
extenuating  circumstances  bored  Georgina  Blather- 
wake  to  death.  What  really  interested  her  was  to 
see  how  Mrs.  Grieve  managed  to  live  with  a  man  she 
held  to  be  quite  impossible.  The  situation  aroused 
her  interest  and  at  the  same  time  her  pitr.  Where 
Lady  Blatherwake  pitied  she  invariably  loved ;  as 
invariably  did  she  hate  where  she  despised. 

She  ordered  the  limo't.sine  for  four  o'clock.  At 
half-past  four  she  knew  she  would  find  the  object 
of  her  affectionate  interest,  sitting  behind  the  tea-pot, 
ministering  with  tact  and  patience  to  the  object  of 
her  detestation. 

So  at  four  o'clock  Lady  Blatherwake  and  Violet 
started. 

"I  never  talk  in  the  motor,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  I  had  that  tiresome  Mrs.  Wills  here  the  other  day. 
I  took  her  for  a  drive,  and  she  never  stopped  talking 
the  whole  time,  and  all  about  that  tiresome  family 
of  hers.  Their  cleverness  is  superhuman.  She  said 
nothing  about  their  looks !  They  were  the  plainest 
children  I  ever  saw.  That  they  couldn't  help.  With 
their  parents  they  couldn't  be  anything  else. 
There  is  nothing  they  can't  do,  nothing  they  can't 
write !     One  has  written  a  book  on  astronomy  that 
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no  astronomer  can  understand  " — the  old  lady  chuckled 
—••because  it's  so  clever,  my  dear !  "  she  said,  nudg- 
ing her  niece.  Violet  hated  being  nudged.  She  knew 
enough  about  mothers  to  see  the  point  without  that 
emphasis. 

•'As  sportsmen,  my  dear,  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  desired.  They  had  shot  impossible  beasts  at 
incredible  distances  with  inadequate  weapons.  They 
were  so  clever,  as  boys,  that  their  respective  school- 
masters had  publicly  thanked  the  parents  for  en- 
trusting to  them  the  training  of  such  gigantic  brains. 
The  one  who  was  less  clever  than  the  others,  had  been 
publicly  thanked  for  his  moral  influence  with  the 
other  boys,  while  out  walking." 

"  Why  out  walking  ?  "  asked  Violet. 

"  I  don't  know ;  don't  ask  me.  I'm  only  telling 
you  what  was  told  me — or  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 
She  most  pointedly  told  me  that  children  were  sent  as  a 
direct  blessing,  from  above,  to  those  who  deserved  them. 
I  asked  her  what  about  the  children  who  shouldn't 
be  here  ?  And  she  said  good  women  didn't  think 
about  them.  They  were  the  evidences  of  men's 
thoughtlessness.  That  was  a  new  way  of  putting  it. 
You  haven't  been  worried  yet  about  children  ?  Well, 
wait.  A  woman  once  asked  me,  in  Church,  if  I  was 
sorry  I  hadn't  any  children.  I  was  singing  the  '  Te 
Deum  *  at  the  moment.  Such  a  moment  to  choose  ! 
I  twiddled  the  answer,  suiting  the  words  to  the  music." 

Then  Lady  Blatherwake  passed  on  to  children  in 
general,  people  in  general,  the  Grieves  in  particular. 
Violet  listened. 

A  few  days  later.  Lady  Blatherwake,  writing  to  a 
friend,  said  she  had  Violet  Egerton  staying  with  her. 
"  A  dream  of  beauty  but  nothing  to  say.  She's  poor 
company.  It  doesn't  matter  now ;  but  when  she 
loses  her  looks,  then  1 " 
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When  the  motor  drew  up  at  the  Qrieves*  house, 
Violet  said  what  a  beautiful  house  it  was. 

"  It  baited  the  trap,"  said  her  aunt. 

It  did  not  require  any  great  prescience  on  the  part 
of  Violet  to  guess  that  the  trap,  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Grieve,  had  been  the  marriage  and  the  bait 
the  house.  She  wondered  what  the  man  was  like 
who  had  set  the  trap,  and  what  kind  of  a  prey 
it  was  that  had  walked  into  the  trap.  She  was 
interested. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Qrieve  sat  behind  the  tea-pot, 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  hw  sisters-in-law,  Mrs. 
Handley  and  Miss  Qrieve.  Not  that  her  ministra* 
tions  were  needed.  Mrs.  Handley  seized  the  tea-pot 
whenever  she  wanted  it;    so  did  Miss  Grieve. 

"  You  do  have  visitors  sometimes,  I  suppose,  Elsie  ? " 
said  Anne  Grieve.  "It  would  be  bad  for  Henry 
otherwise.    He's  so  fond  of  his  fellow-creaturas." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Elsie,  "  especially  since  the 
days  of  motors.    Almost  more  than  one  wants." 

"  Than  Henry  wants  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Handley,  cutting 
a  cake. 

"Henry  is  very  often  out.  Then  it  is  left 
to  me  to  entertain  them." 

"That's  where  a  daughter  would  have  come  in," 
said  Anne. 

"After  she  had  come  out,"  said  Elsie,  excusing 
the  poorness  of  the  jokt  with  a  laugh.  "  She  would 
still  be  in  the  school-room." 

"Girls  are  so  much  in  evidence  nowadays,"  said 
Anne.  "  I  suppose  you  would  have  allowed  her  to 
come  down  to  tea,  and  to  go  to  garden-parties  and 
flower  shows.  I  don't  believe  myself  in  keeping 
girls  back  too  much ;  it  only  makes  them  awk- 
ward and  shy  when  they  do  come  out.     I  can't 
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■M  why  they  shouldn't  dine  downstain,  say  on 
Sundays  t  Of  oonne,  it's  nothing  tp  do  with  me. 
I  have  no  wish  to  interfere.    I  only  think  it  would  be 

natural  for  a  child  of  Henry's,  if  he  had  had  one,  to  be 
■ooial.  And  it  is  so  important  that  girls  should  know 
the  right  sort  of  people.    The  oounly  do  come  t  " 

"Some  of  them  oome.  But  we  must  remember 
that  we  cannot  take  the  place  of  people  who  have 
been  here  since  the  Doomsday  book  was  written  and 
the  county  not  resent  it." 

"  Henry  could  take  the  place  of  anyone,  and  I  should 
have  thought  ten  years— however,  what  does  it 
matter  ?    Who  comes  most  often  ?  " 

"  Most  often  ?  "  mused  Mrs.  Grieve. 

••Not  counting  CSaptain  Stuart,"  said  Anne. 

••  He's  not  a  person  to  be  left  out  of  our  calculations." 

"I  leave  that  calculation  to  Henry,"  said 
Mrs.  Handley. 

The  two  Bisters  exchanged  looks. 
"  After  Captain  Stuart,  I  should  say  Lady  Blather- 
wake."  ^ 

"  She's  tiresome,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  her." 

"  She  says  things  about  people,  doesn't  6.13  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  says  things  about  people,  but  to  their 
faces,  which  makes  it  all  right ;  don't  you  think  so ! " 

*•  Certainly  not,  and  in  any  case  she  is  one  of  those 
abominable  persons  who  think  they  are  privileged  to 
say  what  they  like.    She  is  old,  ugly  and  rich." 

"  And  she  has  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,"  said 
Mrs.  Grieve. 

The  two  sisters-in-law  sniffed.  Elsie  had  a  kind 
heart,  but  for  all  that  she  was  tiresome. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  Anne  Grieve, "  that  with  all  that 
money  she  has  no  children." 
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There  was  a  lilenoe. 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Elsie  t  "  said  Mrs.  Handley, 
fingering  the  chain  round  her  neok  from  which  hung 
the  eight  lockets  containing  the  portraits  of  her 
husband  and  seven  children. 

"Of  course,  Lady  Blatherwake  always  says  so. 
On  two  occasions  she  apologised  publicly — on  the 
occasion  of  her  silver  wedding,  and  on  Lord  Blather- 
wake's  death.  Also,  I  believe,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  title.  But  she  was  very  young  then,  and  she 
asked  the  tenants  to  have  patience." 

"  That's  frightfuUy  vulgar,  Elsie.  I  can't  bear  the 
story,"  said  Anne  Grieve.  "I  can't  understand 
how  you  can  repeat  it." 

Elsie  laughed.  "You  won't  let  me!  Personally, 
I  think  it  rather  quaint  and  rather  pathetic — the 
young  wife  called  upon  to  make  a  speech." 

"Lady  Blatherwake— Mrs.  Egerton,"  announced 
the  butler. 

Across  the  hall  sailed  Lady  Blatherwake,  followed 
by  Violet. 

"Dear  Lady  Blatherwake,  how  nice  of  you  to 
come  !  "  said  Elsie. 

"  It's  never  nice  of  me  to  do  a  thing  I  want  to  do. 
I've  brought  my  niece,  Mrs.  Egerton." 

"  Mrs.  1 "  said  Elsie ;    "  did  you  say,  Mrs.  ?  " 

"  Yes,  foolish  child ;  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Elsie  Grieve,  smiling  at  Violet, 
"  It  took  me  by  surprise." 

She  held  the  girl's  hand  and  drew  her  to  the  table. 
"  When  I  saw  you,  I  was  glad  there  was  a  sugar  cake." 

"  I  am  still  glad,"  said  Violet. 

"  Your  husband  isn't  here  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  away." 

"  In  Africa,"  said  Lady  Blatherwake. 
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A  h»pi»y  wife  otrnl  hftre  expreiMd  her  i^rmpfttl^ 
in  a  lock.  Violet  imagined  that  Hn.  Oriere  looked 
nther  m  if  she  thought  Afrio*  an  excellent  place  for 
hutbande. 

"  Is  your  tea  ae  you  like  it  f  '*  Elaie  asked  Lady 
Blatherwake. 

"Xo  tea  could  ever  be  that,"  said  the  old  lady. 
**  I  drink  it  when  I  go  ont  because  it  saves  the  bother 
of  expUnations.  If  I  say  I  don't  like  tea,  there  is 
ioTariably  a  charming  mother  who  has  a  son  planting 
tea  somewhere.  I  must  keep  up  my  reputation  for 
never  hurting  people's  feelings  unnecessarily.  But 
I  never  like  tea." 

"Then  you  do  sometimes  do  things  you  don't 
like,"  said  Anne  Orieve. 

Lady  Blatherwake  turned,  looked  at  her,  then  holding 
up  her  lorgnette,  gazed  at  her  steadily  for  a  second  or 
two.  It  annihilated  Anne.  Like  Sir  Everard,  she 
found  the  scrutiny  no  light  thing.  Anne  wondered 
how  Elsie  could  like  the  odious  creature,  and  she 
wished  Maud  would  show  her  all  the  lockets.  No 
doubt  Maud  would.  She  needed  only  time  ;  courage 
she  never  lacked. 

Henry  Grieve  came  in. 

"Ah,  Lady  Blatherwake!"  he  said,  "how  are 
you,  how  are  you  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  quite  well ;  why  this  hurry  ?  " 

"  Just  in  from  shooting  ;  capital  day— tea,  Elsie  ! 
Don't  get  fresh.  For  someone  else  ?  Well,  why 
won't  this  do  1  What's  good  enough  for  me,  eh ! 
Well,  see  that  the  water  boils.  It  never  does  in  this 
house,  for  some  unknown  reason !  Capital  day ! 
Frenshaw  was  shooting— you  know  Maud,  can't  hit 
a  haystack.  Jealous  shot!  Didn't  half  like  me 
shooting  so  well.    Cake  1    Yes,  cake-  nothing  hot  ?  " 
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All  this  while  ho  biutled  around,  helping  himMlf  to 
cake. 

"Jurt    back   from   Norway,    Lady    Blatherwake. 
You  must  see  my  big  fish  ;  it's  a  beauty  !  " 
"Trout!" 

"Trout I  My  dear  lady,  a  fish  in  Norway  means 
salmon." 

"  Did  you  stuflf  it !  " 

"  No— n-o— cut  it  out  in  wood.  I  drew  round  the 
fish,  see,  and  cut  it  out  afterwards." 

"  How  did  you  hold  the  pencil !  " 

*|  Hold  it  t    Like  any  other  pencil,  I  suppose." 

"Outwards,  inwards,  or  upright?  Oh,  it  makes 
a  great  di£Ference  to  the  size  of  the  fish." 

I*  You're  getting  at  me,  Lady  Blatherwake." 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  am  trying  to  discover  what 
sort  of  a  man  you  are !  " 

"By  the  way,  Elsie,"  said  Anne,  "has  Captain 
Stuart  been  home  long  on  leave  ?  " 

"  Six  months."  said  Elsie.  "  ShaU  we  go  into  the 
garden  t "  turning  to  Lady  Blatherwake. 

"  I  haven't  done  my  tea,  Elsie,"  said  her  husband, 

peevishly.     "  After  being  out  aU  day But  go,  don't 

mind  me ! " 

"  Maud  or  Anne  will  give  you  your  tea,  I  am  sure. 
I  want  Lady  Blatherwake  to  see  the  garden.  You 
can  follow." 

^^  "  It  takes  time  to  see  the  garden,"  grunted  Henry. 
"  I  don't  keep  twenty  gardeners  for  nothing." 

"5ttcA  gardeners,  Henry,"  said  Anne. 

"  No  bad  gardeners  for  me.  Why  didn't  ahe  leave 
the  young  woman  for  me  to  take  round  ?  " 

"I  think  Elsie  is  a  little  upset,"  said  Mrs. 
Handley. 

"  Upset  ?    What  at  ?    ^(Hiat  in  the  world  has  she 
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got  to  be  apaet  about  f  I  paid  for  her  pearls  yeeter- 
day.    I  might  be  upiet !  *' 

"  A  telegram  oame.  She  didn't  say  what  it  waf. 
Did  she,  Anne  f  " 

"  Ko.  she  didn't.    She  put  it— where,  Hand  t  " 

"Just  there,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Handley,  getting 
up  and  walking  to  the  writing  table.    Here  it  is  !  " 

"  Under  the  blotter  ?  "  said  Anne. 

"No,  on  the  top— here,  Henry  ' 

He  opened  it. 

"  Bad  news,  dear  ?  "  said  his  sister. 

"  Same  old  thing,"  said  Henry. 

The  sisters  leant  back  in  their  respeotive  chairs, 
and  sighed  over  the  blindness  of  their  brother. 

Mrs.  Handley  opened  the  smaLeat  of  her  lockets 
•nd  looked  at  her  last  bom—"  the  afterthought,"  as 
she  liked  to  call  him  when  she  felt  very  daring.  She 
had  heard  the  expression  used  by  a  very  smart  woman 
and  had  treasured  it.  It  was  not  often  Mrs.  Handley 
felt  daring ;  but  there  were  days  on  which  she  did, 
and  it  was  on  those  rare  occasions  she  craved  a 
legitimate  outlet  for  the  smart  things  she  had  heard 
others  say.  She  imagined  that,  had  she  been  bom 
in  the  set  that  is  called  smart,  she  would  have  found 
that  outlet.  The  expressions  she  longed  to  use 
would,  in  that  set,  have  caused  neither  herself  nor 
anyone  else  surprise. 

At  other  times  she  felt  no  temptation.  Hers  was  a 
natural,  and  she  thought  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
maidenly  modesty.  She  had  never  known  a  dis- 
sipation greater  than  a  week-end  at  Brighton.  A 
week-end  in  an  hotel  always  made  her  feel  rather 
reckless.  The  uncertainty  as  to  who  might  have 
slept  in  the  bed  before  her  gave  her  a  feeling  of  be- 
wildering embarrassment.    She  felt  it  her  duty  not 
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w  JS^  o'  *h7  thing,  to  Anne,  though  to  do  «, 

Amie  thought  "  the  mother  look  "  ^  little  overdone. 
•~^ow  pUin  .  child  wa  «•  the  afterthought  " 

"He's    coming  I     There's    no    'by    your    leare' 

Bj^^i^J^Mr.:!:!!?  -'  -  --^  -  «o  - 

belutrnr**^;.  ?*°^  *^  ««"•  ^  p°"«»t  of 

beauty.    He  would  hare  said  he  didn't  o 'ten  ^et 

wLt^^    ^*  ^  ^^'^^  «'^^  •ocu.tomed.    She 

^^tt'in:*^".™"  *^^^k'  large  and  «id. 
They  held  withm  their  depths  a  reprolch   which 

rkjTuyT"'*  "^  '"  '"*'*"'•    Why'couldn't  .^ 
After  he  had  left  the  room  the  elder  of  his  two 
^  ■ten,  got  up  and  peered  into  his  tea-cup.    He  had 
-  t  1U8  tea  untasted  and  his  cake  crumbled. 

Anne  ^^  ^'"'"^  "^^^  *^*  **^*8^»°^ '  "  «*id 

"It's  here." 

bloli^."  '*  ^^   ""^"^  ^°"  ^^'^'^^  ^*'    "°<J«'    the 
"Are  you  sure  it  was  under  t  " 
M^nwhile  Hjtry  joined  the  others  in  the  garden. 

women    and  havmg  done  so.  gazed  at  her  with  un- 

S^rvourr'^'"'''rJ    staying  with  your  aunt^ 
«ot    yours     your    husband's.    I    suppose!    No! 

I  always  said  .h.  was  a  sly  old  thing.    How  does  sh! 
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spend  her  money  t  Where  have  you  been !  In 
Scotland!    What  part!" 

She  told  him— Lochewen. 

"  With  the  Baleighs  !  " 

Violet,  detesting  him,  said.    "  Yes." 

"  How  was  Valde  !    Was  she  behaving  nicely  !  " 

As  soon  as  possible  Violet  slipped  away  and  joined 
Bfrs.  Grieve,  leaving  Mr.  Grieve  with  Lady  Blatherwake. 

Violet  and  Elsie  walked  along  without  speaking. 
In  those  moments  of  silence  a  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  two  women,  bom  on  the  part  of  Violet 
of  a  deep  sympathy.  A  mutual  dislike  is  sometimes 
a  firmer  bond  than  a  mutual  love.  "  Have  you  been 
married  long  1  "  she  said,  wondering  how  long  it 
would  be  possible  to  bear  this  martyrdom. 

"  I  ?  It  was  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask 
you.    I've  been  married  ten  years.'* 

"  I  have  been  married  twelve  weeks." 

Elsie  would  like  to  have  asked  why  he  had  gone 
away,  instead  of  which  she  said  she  would  like  so 
much  to  see  him. 

"I  should  like  him  to  see  you,"  said  Violet  im- 
pulsively. 

"  To  see  me  ?  " 

She  nodded,  "  Yes,  to  see  you."  Then  she  added 
in  a  burst  of  confidence :  "  I  met  someone  the  other 
day  who  knows  Dick." 

"  It  was  a  comfort  to  you  1  '* 

''  In  a  way.    He's  going  to  see  him  again  soon." 

"  The  someone  is  going  out  to  Africa  )  " 

"  Yes— a  Captain  Stuart." 

Elsie  Grieve  stopped.  She  drew  the  pm  slowly 
out  of  her  hat,  put  it  back  again  and  said,  "  I  know 
him  ;  he's  a  great  friend  of  ours." 

In  lowering  her  head  to  pull  out  the  hat-pin,  the 
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wnen  did  you  meet  him  ?  "  asked  Pi-{-     •  • 
her  head  a  little  toss,  as  much  as  to  ^v^h«  h  f  ^ 
now  comfortable.  «"  «»  to  say  the  hat  was 

"My  aunfg  I    Did  y„„  ^  j^  ,    g. 
doling.    She  hM  been  more  tli.n  a  moS?.'  T 
or  cUd  you  only  ««  the  abeurd  My  V'  """ ' 

"  I  saw  Dolly."  ' 

"  Md  he  me  you  and  remain  eane  »  " 
J^let  Uughed.    "  Do  y.„  ^,.^.  „^^  ^^  ,  „  ^^^ 

a4''Z'4''Hrh  "^ ''»"»°<' do«n't  oa«  to  go 
awaymucn.  He  has  8  great  many  intereefai  h.,.  j 
the  property  req„i„»  looking  ^.C^S''"- •»<' 
nght ;  why  should  one  want  to  go  .wL  ."f      """ 

^-^rpi~\r.'--'^»"''^---^- 

who  was  quite''y^u~"TjS;.tut'':Z  te"  ""'• 

home  together.  ""^y    <'«>ve 

""?oT.t'n  ''"""  '^  •""'  »»  anything  f  " 
evidently.  ^""  ""'»"«««' waa  weU-known 

"  Put  it !    Zi  hf.        .^°"  *  '*  '"  <^™lt '  " 
when  I  have  wanted  i™  ^      '^-yt^ng   aU  my  life 

"  "  """'  •*  '^"'"^"l  t»  U™  tact  like  that." 
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Her  aunt  laughed.    This  is  the  form  her  taot  took 
when,  later,  she  wrote  to  Laura : 

"  DsAR  Lauba, 

"Please  send  the  money  you  owe  my  niece. 

"Yours, 
"  Gboboika  Blathkwakb.*' 

It  was  simple  enough.  By  return  of  post  came  the 
money. 

Violet  Egerton  envied  her  aunt  that  power  of 
getting  what  she  wanted. 

"It's  power  every  woman  can  have  if  she  likes." 

The  old  lady  was  wrong  there.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  woman  to  be  allowed  to  say  exactly  what  she 
likes.  To  one  with  a  face  and  voice  like  Violet's  it 
would  be  impossible  ;  which  was  in  some  ways  a  pity. 
A  manner  like  Lady  Blatherwake's  carries  one  un- 
scathed through  life  and  it  doesn't  hurt  other  people 
nearly  so  much  as  they  imagine. 

"It  a  good  deal  to  do  with  age,"  said  Lady 
Blfttherwake.  "The  woman  of  forty-five  who  will 
own  to  it  has  a  glorious  time.  Other  women  are 
kind  to  her,  and  men  are  ready  enough  to  remember 
what  she  was.  I  respect  a  woman  of  forty-five  with  a 
clearly  defined  jawbone  and  a  definite  chin.  But 
they  are  rare.  All  of  a  sudden  something  happens 
to  one's  chin.  In  time  it  joins  issue  with  one's  neck. 
The  compensations  are  that  one  can  eat  muffins  with 
impimity,  if  that  particular  form  of  vice  appeals  to 
one.  Young  men  will  still  come  and  see  one,  if  one 
feeds  them  well,  and  if  instead  of  talking  about  one- 
self one  talks  about  them.  After  all  what's  the 
difference  ?  I  daresay  you  are  beginning  to  find  men 
a  little  tiresome,  eh  ?  " 
Violet  laughed ;   she  didn't  commit  herself. 
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"Look  at  Valde'8  future !  There's  misery  in  store 
for  that  woman.  She  owns  that  she's  wretched  if 
she  attracts  less  notice  than  usual.  The  day  she 
walks  up  Bond  Street  without  a  man  looking  at  her 
she  dies  to  aU  intents  and  purposes.  It's  better  to 
have  always  been  plain,  my  dear."  So  said  Lady 
Blatherwake  as  she  sat  smoking  her  cigarette  after  dinner. 
You  don't  smoke?"  she  said.  "Does  Dick 
object  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Violet ;   "  Ferney  does." 
Femey  was  the  Charltons'  butler. 

"Tell  me  more  about  your  absurd  and  ridiculous 
family." 

But  Violet  wanted  to  talk  about  the  Grieves. 
She  wanted  to  know  why  she  had  married  him. 
Half  the  world  is  always  wondering  that  about  the 
otherhalf .  Her  tact  took  her  skirting  round  the  subject. 
Why  talk  about  herbaceous  borders,"  said  Lady 
Blatherwake,  "  when  you  want  to  know  what  I  think 
of  Elsie  Grieve  ?  " 

"The  borders  were  lovely." 

"^  Of  course  they  were ;  so's  Elsie.  As  I  said  before, 
she  s  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  Of  course,  there's 
your  mother ;  but  I  don't  imagine  she  is  struggling  with 
a  hopeless  passion  for  a  man  other  than  your  father  t " 

Violet  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea 

"In  this  case  you  can  laugh ;  but  there  are  cases 
that  would  astonish  you.  Smouldering  in  the  hearts 
of  the  quietest  Uttle  women,  there  are  fires  no  one 
suspects.  They  take  them  marketing  with  them 
every  morning ." 

"  The  fires  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  fires.    They  burn  ;    smoulder  night  and 

their  chUdren,  the  fires  burn  in  their  hearts  for  men 
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other  than  the  fathers  of  j  thoae  babies.  They  are 
dream  children  they  rook  to  sleep.  Yes,  it's  wrong — 
wicked  even ;  but  for  all  that  it's  true,  and  Heaven 
knows  there's  excuse  enough  sometimes ! " 

Violet  was  shocked.  Her  aunt's  morals  were 
troubling  her  very  much. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "Mrs.  Grieve  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  She's  far  from  that  I  should  say.  But  it  is  natural 
you  should  think  so.  At  your  age,  the  romance  of 
melancholy  would  appeal  to  you.  It's  not  till  one  is  over 
fifty  that  one  thanks  God  for  every  happy  face  one  sees." 

"What  wit  in  her  face?" 

"  For  one  thing,  selfHsacrifice." 

"  Is  he  unkind  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  •  unkind  '  ?    He  doesn't 
beat  her  or  pinch  her  or  starve  her.     But  he's  cross ! 
He's  always  cross.    He's  cross  in  the  morning ;  crosser 
in  the  afternoon ;  crossest  in  the  evening.    What  he  is  at 
night — Elsie  only  knows  !    I  give  him  credit  for  that." 

"  Why  did  she  marry  him  ?  " 

"For  money.  She  thought  he  would  help  her 
people.  He  never  has.  He  got  the  better  of  her 
there.  Why  should  he  ?  Why  should  he  keep  other 
men  in  idleness  ?  She  has  to  account  for  every 
penny.  If  she  has  anything  over  she  must  spend  it 
on  dress.  She  is  laden  with  jewels.  She  groans  under 
the  heat  of  her  furs  in  winter," 

"  Why  doesn't  she  leave  him  ?  " 

"Because  she's  got  to  pay,  my  dear.  She  keeps 
her  part  of  the  bargain — she  pays." 

"  And  Captain  Stuart  ?  " 

"Ah,  that's  where  her  payment  comes  heavy. 
Women  forget  that.  She's  too  good  a  woman  for  it 
to  be  anything  but  hopeless." 
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"  Does  he  care  !  ** 

"That's  what  we  want  to  know.  I  imagine  that 
Frances  Bailey  would  like  to  know!  I  believe  he 
cares  as  much  as  any  nice  man  must  care  when  he 
sees  a  woman  buUied.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  to  him 
what  it  is  to  her.  It  never  is !  The  most  pathetic 
part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  Elsie  has  the  example 
»£  a  bad  mother  before  her — or  behind  her  I  should  say. 
The  mother  was  what  people  call  a  bad  woman. 
Personally  I  should  as  soon  call  a  butterfly  bad. 
Sbe  had  as  much  moral  sense  as  a  butterfly.  She 
lired  for  the  pure  joy  of  living — harum-scarum,  reckless 
and  generous.  She  gave  everything  she  had  to  any- 
one. She  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  She  lost 
her  beauty,  her  friends,  her  money.  She  lived  to  be 
disowned  by  those  she  had  benefited.  Do  you  re- 
member what  Sir  Thomas  More  said  of  Jane  Shore  ?  " 

"  Have  I  ever  met  him  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose  !  The  Sir  Thomas  More— what 
he  wrote,  if  you  are  so  particular.  '  At  this  time  she 
beggeth  of  many  at  this  day  living,  that  at  this  day 
had  begged  if  she  had  not  been.'  It  could  have  been 
said  with  equal  truth  of  Elsie's  mother.  Poor  Elsie 
doesn't  trust  herself.  She  watches  for  the  bad  in  her 
to  spring  up,  not  realizing,  poor  child,  that  the  best 
in  her  is  born  of  the  worst  in  her  mother." 

When  Violet  went  to  bed  that  night  she  thought 
a  great  deal  about  Elsie  Grieve  and  Captain  Stuart. 
Among  other  thoughts — one  knows  how  thoughts 
come  unbidden  to  one's  mind — one  crept  into  hers 
for  a  minute,  to  be  hurriedly  dismissed.  The  elusive 
thought  was,  "Perhaps  that  was  why  he  hadn't 
followed  her  to  Westminster  Abbey."  She  would 
have  been  horrified  if  she  thought  she  had  iliought 
that. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Thi  qnertion  wag— would  Violet  be  cold  after  her 
journey  t 

The  argument  against  it  was  that  it  wasn't  cold 
On  the  contraiy,  for  the  time  of  year  it  was  warm. 

••  But  travelling  t  "  said  Mrs.  Charlton. 

The  Charltons  had  only  the  ordinary  and  practi<»l 
ways  of  telling  if  the  room  was  hot  or  cold.  If  it  \tas 
hot  Bramble,  the  spaniel,  panted ;  and  if  it  was  c«ld 
Peter,  the  boy,  put  his  fingers  down  someone's  neoh— 
just  to  show. 

Neither  Bramble  nor  Peter  was  there. 

••  Liflfht  the  fire,"  said  Violet's  father. 

"  She's  never  cold,"  said  her  mother. 

But  the  father  rather  wanted  it  himself. 

So  they  both  lighted  the  fire,  each  feeling  the  other's 
method  to  be  the  wrong  one,  and  each  proving  it  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  It  was  the  only  thing  they 
fought  about.  They  argued  over  everything.  But 
there  is  a  great  diflFerence  between  an  argument  and  a 
fight.  It  takes  one  of  a  large  family  to  appreciate 
the  difference.  To  an  only  child  the  difference  might 
seem  without  distinction. 

No  Charlton  had  ever  run  the  risk  of  being  an  only 
child.  Never,  for  a  moment,  had  such  a  thing  been 
apprehended  by  any  of  the  relations  on  either  side. 
The  eldest  child  remained  an  only  child  just  so  long 
as  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  relations  thought 
the  second  arrival  unnecessary.  What  to  them  was 
folly  was  a  ship  in  sight  to  the  doctor.     He  had  for 
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years  promised  his  wife  that,  when  his  ship  came 
in  sight,  he  would  build  her  a  conservatory.  At  the 
arrival  of  the  second  little  Charlton  he  built  it.  In 
so  doing  he  ruined  an  old  house,  but  kept  a  promise 
made  to  his  wife  in  the  days  when  they  had  both  been 
young,  and  had  stood  looking  out  to  sea,  hoping  to 
sight  the  ship  which  had  not  yet  set  sail.  She  em- 
barked on  the  waters  of  their  life  the  day  the  Charlton 
family  started  on  theirs. 

About  the  second  arrival  Mrs.  Charlton  chose  to 
disagree  with  her  relations.  It  was  absolutely  essential 
to  the  moulding  of  her  eldest  boy's  character  that  he 
should  have  a  younger  brother.  While  he  was  still 
in  the  cradle  the  need  became  apparent.  He  shewed 
a  tendency  to  keep  everything  to  himself,  and  refused 
to  part  even  when  "  Ta  "  was  said  to  him—"  which 
shewed,"  as  children  say. 

The  second  boy  was  an  altogether  delightful  person, 
with  just  that  amount  of  character  that  was  necessary 
to  the  building  up  of  his  elder  brother's. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  elder  brother  called  him  a 
"  cocksy  Uttle  beast."  But  that  cheekiness  was  what 
the  elder  brother's  precocity  needed  to  restrain  it. 

The  relatives,  even  in  those  early  days,  began  to  be 
anxious.  They  took  upon  themselves  to  divide  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year  into  various  portions,  and 
agreed  that  a  family  of  four  would  be  ample,  whereas, 
at  this  rate 

Mrs.  Charlton  used  to  wonder  why  they  should  worry 
themselves  about  a  matter  that  was  clearly  no  affair 
of  theirs,  forgetting  that  relatives  are  wont  to  assume 
a  responsibility  whether  it  is  theirs  or  not. 

They  were  justified  in  cautioning  the  Charltons 
if  they  chose.  Mrs.  Charlton  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
smile  under  the  shade  of  her  mushroom  hat  if  she 
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liked.     Both    the    reUtiyes     and    Mn.     Charlton 
azeroiMd  their  separate  prerogativei. 

Having  two  boy«,  Mrs.  Charlton  felt  it  her  duty  to 
have  a  daughter.  Bfen  without  sisters  lack  some- 
thing. They  look  back  to  their  childhood  and  wonder 
what  1  When  they  meet  other  men's  sisters  they 
know.  A  regret  of  the  kind  expressed  at  the  right 
time  aigues  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  if 
it  is  not  remedied.  It  is  no  use  boys  waiting  till  they 
are  grown  up — and  then  grumbling. 

Mrs.  Charlton  felt  that  her  boys  should  not  have 
cause  to  blame  her  for  not  giving  them  what  waa 
within  her  power  to  give.  She  realised  that  it  might 
not  be  within  her  power  alone  ;  so  she  is  said  to  have 
petitioned  a  Higher  One  to  see  that  the  next  baby 
should  be  a  girl.  She  was,  and  became,  in  course  of 
christening,  Violet. 

She  was  too  pretty  a  baby  to  remain  the  only 
girl. 

The  clergyman  who  baptized  her  felt  it  his  duty 
to  warn  Mrs.  Charlton  of  the  responsibility  that  would 
be  hers  in  bringing  up  such  a  child.  It  was  astute 
of  him  to  see  the  beauty  that,  to  most  men,  would 
have  lain  hidden  in  her  long  clothes. 

Men  love  little  girls  from  three  to  six  years  old. 
There  ia  hardly  a  man  that  would  refuse  one  at  a  gift. 
But  very  few  like  them  in  the  long  clothes  days  of 
their  extreme  youth.  It  is  as  well  that  the  world 
is  not  composed  of  men  only.  If  it  were,  there  would 
be  no  long  clothes  babies.  Every  baby,  supposing 
there  to  be  any  at  all,  would  start  life  in— it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  men  would  choose ;  but  good  boots 
certainly,  and  well  pulled-up  stockings. 

Another  daughter  then  was  inevitable.  Although 
the  clergyman  didn't  exact  a  promise,  he  must  have 
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been  hurt  when  he  wm  oftUed  upon  to  o^  ieten  the 
next — a  boy. 

A  lapse  of  good  mannen,  when  it  oomee  in  the 
guise  of  a  very  attraotiye  boy,  is  likely  to  be  forgiren 
by  women  of  Mrs.  Charlton's  type.  She  forgave  twice. 

After  that  a  baby  girl  appeared,  apologising  for  her 
delay.  She  was  Iris.  Her  beauty  made  her  worth 
waiting  for. 

Meanwhile  the  relatives  were  getting  desperately 
anxious.  They  were  allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Charlton  had  an  acute  sense  of  justice  and  saw 
that  their  fears  were  justified.  Another  boy  was 
carrying  things  a  little  too  far.  However,  he  was 
there,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  continued  to  smile  under 
her  mushroom  hat.  And  the  old  nurse  did  not  dis- 
courage her.    Nurses  are  given  no  chance  nowadays. 

One  morning,  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old, 
Mrs.  Charlton  called  Nannie,  and  they  spent  a  morning 
together. 

The  best  clothes  were  put  away  for  grandchildren. 
Those  less  good  were  to  be  sent  away. 

Naimie  thought  much  "  best "  that  Mrs.  Charlton 
thought  "  old." 

"  Where  to,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Nannie,  something 
catching  at  her  throat. 

"  I  have  a  list  here,  Nannie  dear ;  you  know  it 
must  be  done.  You  haven't  got  much  stored  away, 
have  you  ?  " 

Nannie  said  "  Not  much,"  knowing  she  had  treasures 
that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  part  with.  She 
would  fight  for  them  :  caiis  of  the  boys — garters  even — 
treasures  all  of  them. 

She  clung  to  the  clothes.  As  a  last  hope,  com- 
bining a  respectful  threat,  she  hinted  at  the  danger  of 
giving  them  aw»y .     It  invariably  resulted  in  one  thing. 
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**  Then  will  be  enongh  of  tlie  beet  if  th«  one  «^M"g 
•hould  ooovr/'  eaid  Mn.  Charlton.    So  NMinio,  through 
her  teftn,  addreeeed  parcels  to  people  she  thought 
quite  unworthy  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  them, 
and  hoped  that  "  the  thing  "  might  occur.    She  hoped 
hi  vain.    Peter  remained  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
It  waa  a  position  he  would  most  unwillingly  have 
relinquished.    He  would  have  resented  turning  out 
of  the  comers   of  several  hearts.     He  found  the 
comers  most  excellent  places,  and  large  enough  for 
all   ordinary     requiremento.    Prom    one   comer    he 
got  apples  and  pears,  in  and  out  of  their  season.    To 
like  them  out  of  their  season  is  a  taste,  not  acquired, 
but  natural  to  boys  of  his  age.    Prom  his  position 
in  another  comer,  rides  when  the  horses  were  exer- 
cising.   Prom  another  comer  he  could  easily  reach 
the  cakes  hot,  as  they  came  out  the  oven. 

On  this  particular  day  he  was  six  years  old  and 
very  busy.  He  had  much  to  do  in  the  hour  that 
remained  to  him  before  Violet  arrived.  His  rabbito 
were  cleaned ;  the  tortoise  scrubbed  and  his  garden 
weeded— nearly  weeded.  But  his  various  collections 
were  untidy,  and  he  had  to  find  somewhere  or  other  a 
flea  for  his  microscope ;  because  he  was  sure  Violet 
had  never  seen  anything  so  interesting  as  a  flea  under 
a  microscope.  He  thought  Tober,  the  garden  boy, 
would  be  the  best  one  to  apply  to.  The  servants  he 
expected  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  asked  them.  He  did 
once. 

Meanwhile  he  wondered  what  married  people  looked 
like.  He  had  meant  to  remember  to  ask  someone 
if  Violet  would  look  very  grand  ;  but  he  had  no  room 
on  his  hanky  for  another  knot. 

It's  awfully  uncomfortable  blowing  your  nose  on  a 
knot.    Let  any  grown-up  try,  and  see  if  they  like  it ! 
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Tober  h«d  no  Am  handy.  He  didn't  mma  to  My 
he  nerw  had  h»d,  nor  wouldn't  again.  And  he 
wasn't  angry  like  the  maids  ware.  He  said,  Would 
an  ant  do  t "  And  Peter  said  ha  supposed  it  would 
have  to.    Tober  said,  "Seems  so,  Master  Peter." 

Anyhow,  Peter  said  he  must  hurry  or  he  would  be 
Ute.    "  Seems  so.  Master  Peter,"  said  Tober. 

Peter  explained  that  being  the  only  boy  at  home, 
he  was  naturally  busy.  Iris  was  busy ;  but  then 
girk  were  busy  about  stupid  things.  Hours  before 
Violet  oould  possibly  arrive  Nannie  took  up  her 
stand  at  the  window.  For  the  look  of  the  thing* 
she  had  a  stocking  drawn  over  one  hand  and  a  darning 
needle,  threaded,  in  the  other.  She  had  done  the 
same  thing  ever  since  the  boys  began  to  come  home 
from  school.  She  did  it  still  for  the  younger  boys. 
Her  whole  life  yas  spent  in  watching  for  another 
woman's  children. 

Mrs.  Charlton  recognised  that,  and  gave  her  a 
larger  share  of  the  children  than  most  mothers  could 
have  afforded  to  give. 

An  hour  really  is  a  huge  time,  Peter  decided.  He 
thought  he'd  just  go  outside  and  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing exciting  happening.  A  motor  had  broken  down 
at  the  lodge  the  week  before ;  you  never  knew.  It 
took  him  a  few  minutes  only  to  run  across  the  park, 
out  on  to  the  road.    With  luck,  someone  might  pass. 

Luck  came  his  way  almost  at  once.  In  the  distance, 
swinging  along,  he  saw  a  figure  in  black.  Peter  knew 
it  at  once  to  be  the  new  curate.  He  had  heard  him 
much  discussed.  Some  things  relating  to  him  had 
been  spelt.  Peter  suspected  the  spelt  words  to  be 
French  ones,  which  wasn't  fair.  Whether  the  curate 
was  high  or  low,  he  was,  from  Peter's  point  of  view, 
frightfully  narrow.    Not  in   Church  matters — Peter 
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knew  nothing  about  that ;  he  looked  at  him  from  the 
purely  physical  point  of  view. 

Nannie  was  sure  he  didn't  eat  enough.  Peter  said 
that  showed  he  was  frightfully  honest,  because  he 
could  have  eaten  the  puddings  he  carried  to  old  women. 
And  puddings  were  fattening  things !  Mrs.  Oldfield 
didn't  eat  them  and  Femey  said  that  was  why. 

"  Was  that  why  she  eats  all  the  toast  ?  "  Peter 
asked,  and  Ferney  said  "  Yes." 

Peter  said  it  was  pretty  good  cheek,  and  Femey 
said  he  musn't  say  that ;  no  young  gentleman  ought ! 
And  Peter  asked  Femey  why  he  wasn't  a  gentleman  ? 
And  Femey  said  because  he  had  not  been  bom  one. 

"  Would  you  have  been  if  you  could  have  ?  "  said 
Peter. 

Femey  was  Peter's  butler— not  Peter's  only,  of 
course ;  but  he  had  an  enormous  corner  in  Femey's 
heart.  That  position  entitled  him  to  corks  and  bits 
of  tin-foil,  great  treasures  both  of  them.  They  came 
mostly  after  dinner-parties.  Therefore  Peter  liked 
dinner-parties,  and  he  generally  asked  Femey, 
anxiously  and  periodically,  when  was  there  going  to 
to  be  another  ? 

Femey  said  they  didn't  come  often  now  there  were 
eight.  Two  in  the  army  and  Master  Peter  coming 
along.  Peter  asked  if  "  coming  along  "  was  expensive, 
and  Femey  said  it  was  veiy,  with  boys,  not  so  much 
with  girls. 

Peter  very  naturaUy  asked  if  boys  were  more  ex- 
pensive things  to  have  than  girls,  and  Femey  said 
they  were,  up  to  a  point. 

"  Was  that  why  Mother  said  Father  always  bought 
the  most  expensive  things?"  And  Femey  said 
he  expected  it  was.  As  to  dinner-parties,  in  the 
old  days  it  had  been  different.    But  Ferney  wasn't 
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sure  it  wasn't  best  as  it  was.  The  honour  and  glory 
of  a  dinner  soon  passed.  Very  often  there  was  very 
littie  honour  and  no  gloiy— it  depended  on  the  cook. 
Then  Peter  said  his  mother  said  the  cook  did  her 
best.    Was  that  what  Ferney  meant  ? 

And  Ferney  said,  "  I  never  heard  of  a  woman  that 
couldn't  do  well  but  what  said  it  was  her  best." 

"  Do  they  tell  lies  then,  Ferney  ?  " 
^^  "  Not  willingly  perhaps.  Master  Peter,"  said  Ferney, 
"  but  they  get  accustomed  to  saying  half  a  truth,  and 
in  the  end  it  grows  to  be  a  whole  lie." 
"  Is  Iris  the  same  as  a  woman  ?  " 
"Miss     Iris?"    said    Ferney.     "By    no     means. 
I  never  heard  Miss  Iris  tell  the  smallest  untruth." 

"  I  should  think  she  was  fearfuUy  honest,"  said 
Peter.  "  She  prays  every  day— for  you  too,  Ferney, 
and  she  got  out  of  bed  the  other  night  because  she 
had  forgotten  you." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  her  for  her 
trouble.  Master  Peter." 

"  She  likes  praying  for  people.  She  prays  for  the 
names  on  the  outsides  of  shops  sometimes." 

Perhaps  this  minimized  the  compUment  paid  to 
Ferney,  on  which  he  was  probably  priding  himself ; 
but  if  he  felt  a  disappointment  he  didn't  say  so. 

To  return  to  the  new  curate.  As  he  approached 
^thm  whistling  distance  of  Peter,  Peter  whistied. 
The  curate  paid  no  attention,  possibly  because  Peter 
over-estimated  the  carrying  power  of  his  whistle.  Boys 
do.  If  the  curate  didn't  hear,  it  was  possible  that  Iris 
wasn  t  so  deaf  as  Peter  said  she  was—"  on  purpose  !  " 

When  the  curate  didn  t  take  any  notice,  a  small 
boy  s  heart  began  to  sink.  It  is  wonderful  how  f-vr 
a  sinaU  boy's  heart  can  sink;  it  is  out  of  aU  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  his  body. 
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"  Supposin'  the  curate  didn't  hear  at  all  t  **  Peter 
wetted  his  lips  and  whistled  again.  This  time  the 
black  figure  stopped— he  had  just  got  to  "  secondly  " 
in  his  sermon  for  the  Sunday  following — looked,  saw 
Peter,  and  came  towards  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"  Out  for  a  walk !  "  said  the  curate,  wondering 
what  the  boy's  name  was. 

"Not  exactly;  Iran.    I  always  do." 

"  I  see.  What  were  you  running  for.  Tommy,  old 
man?" 

"  Not  for  anything  special,  and  I'm  rot  Tommy." 

"  But  if  I  choose  to  call  you  Tommy,  what  then  1  " 

"  I  should  think  you  were  trying  to  be  funny,  like 
Mr.  Blunt." 

"  And  it  wouldn't  be  funny  !  " 

"  Not  extra— ''>t8  of  grown-ups  are  funny  like  that. 
They  call  Iiis  '  .sobe  sides '—at  least,  one  of  them 
does." 

"  Does  she  answer  ?  " 

"  She  isn't  supposed  to— not  back,  at  least— none 
of  us  are  !  I  say,  there's  a  woolly  bear.  I'll  take  him 
in  my  handkerchief  for  Violet.  Wait  a  jiffy  ;  just  keep 
him  for  half  a  sec  !  " 

Peter  struggled  for  his  handkerchief  ;  at  last  he  got  it. 

"  That  a  handkerchief  ?  "  said  the  curate. 

"  It's  knots  to  remember  things.  D'you  know 
what  that  knot  is  for  ?  " 

The  curate  couldn't  imagine. 

"  Try !  " 

"  To  remember  to  buy  sweets  with  ?  " 

"  Bad  shot,"  said  Peter ;  "  I  never  forget  that.  It's 
Cherry's  birthday.    I'm  going  to  give  her  hairpins. 

"  Has  she  got  much  hair  1  "  asked  the  curate. 

"  She  hasn't  got  almost  any,"  said  Peter,  surprised 
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•t  tiie  curate  asking  auoh  a  question.    "  I  don»t 
think  it  matters.    Do  you  t  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  curate.    «  And  what  is 
that  one  for !  »  he  said,  pointinj  to  another  knot. 
That  one— let  me  think—  I  forget " 

"  And  thib  one  !  " 

"That's  private." 

The  curate  felt  he  had  blundered.     "  And  this  one  ?" 

"  That  isn't  a  knot  to  remember  things ;  it's  got 
something  in  it.  I  wanted  another  knot  to  remember 
to  ask  about  Violet.  You  don't  know  about  married 
people,  do  you  ?  " 

"  What  about  them  ?  " 

"  All  about  what  they  are  ?  " 

"No,  Tommy,  that  would  take  an  awful  lot  of 
knowing." 

"  Yes,  but  are  they  grand— extra  grand  ?  " 

"  Some." 

"  Is  Violet  ?  " 

"  Who's  Violet  ?  " 

"  Why,  she's  my  sister." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  You  needn't ;   it  wasn't  my  toe,"  looking  down 

-fc  wasn't  anything." 

"  Thank  you  ;   I'm  glad." 

"  D'you  like  pudding  ?  "  asked  Peter  suddenly. 

The  curate  blushed.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  I  only  wondered." 

"  Why  did  you  wonder  1  " 

I*  Because  I  saw  you  carrying  one  to  old  Mrs.  Part." 

^^  -^d  you  thought  it  might  be  a  temptation  ?  " 

"  Like  what  you  pray,  lead  us  out  of,"  said  Peter. 

It  might ! " 

He  wondered  if  it  would  be  really  any  good  supposing 
the  pudding  was  chocolate. 
12 
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He  suddenly  remembered  the  woolly  bear.  The 
curate  assured  him  it  wr  ^  all  right.  He  had  kept  his 
eye  on  him. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  put  it  !  *' 

Peter  didn't  know.  The  curate  said  he  would  see 
if  he  had  an  envelope  in  his  pocket. 

"  Grown-ups  are  sure  to,"  said  Peter  wisely. 

The  curate  had ;  he  gave  it  to  Peter. 

"  The  rev-er-end— Ja-mes— "  spelt  Peter,  letter  by 
letter. 

"  James  ;  that's  right,"  said  the  curate. 

"We  had  a  footman  once  called  Jaimpse,"  said 
Peter,  "  and  the  one  now  is  called  that,  but  he  isn't ; 
d'you  mind  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"He  says  his  mother  doesn't  much  like  it. 
S-t-a-n-d-i-s-h  ?  " 

"  Standish." 

"  Then  you  are  Mr.  Standish  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Mr.  Understandish  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"  I've  never  been  called  that." 

"Would  your  mother  mind?  Shall  I  call  you 
that  ?  " 

"  Do  ;  I  think  it's  a  very  nice  name." 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  said  Peter. 

Mr.  Understandish  went  on  his  way  feeling  happier 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  paid  a  great  compliment,  and  by  a  child. 
Had  Peter  found  him  understanding  ?  An  under- 
standing heart  was  what  he  most  earnestly  prayed 
for.  To  have  it  would  be  to  possess  all  things.  It 
was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  ask.  He  squared  his 
spare  shoulders  and  swung  away. 
Peter  watched  him  out  of  sight.     "  Mr.  Understand- 
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ing,"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  "  or  was  it  Under- 
Btandish?    I  must  teU  Iris,  just  between  us  two." 

Peter  looked  at  the  envelope,  committed  the  name 
to  his  memory,  filled  the  envelope  with  moss,  saw  that 
the  wooUy  bear  was  comfortable,  and  started  home. 

He  remembered  something,  stopped,  turned  out  his 
pockets  and  pulled  out  the  handkerchief.  He  undid 
a  knot— the  one  he  had  said  had  something  in  it-^nd 
peeled  the  handkerchief  slowly  oflf  a  bull's  eye. 

With  a  pang  he  remembered  he  ought  to  have 

offered  it  to  Mr.  Understand ,  but  there  it  was,  in 

his  mouth,  so  it  was  too  late,  even  if  he  ran  after 
him.  It  was  the  second  time ;  once  before  it  had 
been  in  his  mouth  and  he  had  remembered  not  to 
be  greedy.    He  ought  to  have  said  it  was  a  bull\> 

eye  to  Mr.  Understand .     If  he  was  so  frightfully 

honest  about  the  puddings,  the  "  lead  us  out  of  temp- 
tation "  would  have  done  for  a  bull's  eye  too. 

"  An  hour  is  a  long  time  !  " 

Peter  looked  into  every  hole  on  his  way  home; 
inspected  everything  of  interest-and  there  was  nothing 
that  didn't  interest  him— and  still  the  time  wasn't 
over. 

So  he  went  and  washed.  He  brushed  his  hair 
wetting  it  first ;  then  he  parted  it  in  the  middle,  or 
meant  to ;  then  finished  it  off  with  a  "  Tom'mv 
Atkins."  ^ 

A  "  Tommy  Atkins  "  is  a  fearfully  difficult  thing 
to  make!  Peter  was  wont  to  explain* the  method 
as  foUows:  "See?  You  put  your  hand  like  this 
then  you  brush  your  hair  like  this,  tiU  it's  aU  lovely 
and  smooth  and  shiny,  and  th.n  you  puU  out  your 
hand— sort  of  sUthering  out— and  there  it  is,  see  ?  " 

His  mother,  meeting  him  after  he  had  gone  through 
aU  this,  said,  "  Darling,  what  a  Uttle  skinned  rabbit  •" 
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And  the  rufBed  hii  luir  «nd  ipoilt  it  all.  So  he  did 
it  Again.    And  still  there  was  time  I 

Peter  dodged  his  mother  when  he  met  her  again,  and 
answered  her  from  a  distance  when  she  asked  him  what 
he  had  been  doing. 

"  Billions  of  things  I  Do  you  really  want  to  know  !  '* 

"  Of  course,  darling !  " 

"  Well,  it's  like  this,  you  see.  I  wanted  to  find  a 
flea  most  of  all,  but  they're  frightfully  difficult  things 
to  find,  because  people  don't  like  to  say  they've  got 
them,  if  they  don't  know  they  have ;  if  they  bite, 
then  they  have  to  say — and  then  they  don't.  Any- 
how, Tober  doesn't  mind,  only  he  truthfully  hadn't 
got  one,  so  he  said.  Would  an  ant  do  1  And  I  supposed 
it  would  have  to ;  and  Tober  said— I  forget  what ! 
But  an  ant  isn't  the  same  as  a  flea,  you  see,  darling. 
In  the  microscope  a  flea's  nose  looks  as  huge  as  any- 
thing—simply like  this ! "   Peter  showed  just  how  big. 

"Cherry  it  was  who  didn't  like  it  when  I  asked. 
She  said  her  father  was  a  highly  respected  man ! 
Then,  when  the  tortoise  was  scrubbed  and  all  the 
other  things  were  ready,  I  just  went  about;  and 
then  I  went  to  see  if  anyone  was  on  the  road,  and 
the  curate  was.  Mr.  Standish  his  name  is,  as  well 
as  James,  like  our  James  is,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
mind.  Then  he  told  me  things,  and  I  found  a  woolly 
bear ;  its  prickles  can  be  dangerous !  I  said  there 
was  nothing  to  put  it  in,  and  he  said  there  was  ;  and 
there  was,  because  he  had  an  envelope,  one  of  his 
very  own — that's  how  I  knew  about  his  name.  He 
does  like  puddings,  only  they're  not  chocolate  ones — 
not  generally — ^if  they  were,  there's  '  lead  us  out  of 
temptation.'  But  Mrs.  Part  jb  rather  old  for  choco- 
late, I  s'pect.  Then  I  came  home  and  I  saw  lots  of 
things." 
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If  anyone  cum  to  reftd  the  foregoing  speech  of 
Peter'i  veiy  quickly  without  taking  breath,  and  swal- 
lowing hard  at  intervals,  they  will  know  exactly 
how  it  sounded  to  Peter's  mother,  and  will  under- 
stand why  she  said  "  My  darling  Peterkin,  what  are 
you  talking  about  1  I  believe  you're  as  excited  as  I 
am." 

"  Are  you  excited  ?  "  said  Peter.     "  Whatever  for  t 
You  didn't  see  the  curate,  did  you  !  " 
"  No ;   but  I'm  very  excited." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  Violet  is  coming  home." 
"  Is  that  a  thing  for  you  to  be  excited  about  I  " 
"A  very  great  thing." 

"  I  «*y.  mother,  are  married  people  srand  ?  " 
"Some." 

"  That's  what  he  said.    But  is  Violet  f  " 

"  No,  darling ;  not  grand." 

"  Well,  what  1 " 

The  hour  of  Peter's  waiting  was  over;  the  hour 
of  Violet's  arrival  had  come.  Everyone  was  on  the 
doorstep  to  meet  her,  except  those  whose  lack  of  social 
position  denied  them  the  right. 

They  only  dared  to  look  from  upstairs  windows, 
a  new  housemaid  among  them.  She  was  inclined  to 
think  the  praise  of  Mrs.  Egerton's  beauty  extravagant. 
There  had  been  pretty  young  ladies  where  she  had 
come  from,  but  no  old  servants.  That  made  all  the 
dinerence. 

Violet  bore  bravely  both  the  excitement  and  the 
scrutiny.  She  smiled,  as  she  felt  Valde  would  have 
smiled  under  the  circumstances;  walked  as  she 
thought  Laura  Listowen  would  have  walked;  and 
laughed  as  several  women  she  knew  might  have 
laughed.    It  was  aU  very  bewildering  to  the  onlooker, 
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And  the  houMmaid  capitulated  at  onoe.  A  oold 
hand  closed  over  Mn.  Charlton's  heart,  and  Nannie 
looked  away. 

Violet  kissed  everyone,  making  fun  of  their  de- 
monstrations, and  when  she  got  to  Peter  she  said, 
"Really,  Peterkin,  I  can't  kiss  you."  She  patted 
him  on  the  top  of  his  damp  little  head,  squashing 
hopelessly  and  utterly  the  Tommy  Atkins  I 

Peter  got  pink  to  the  roots  of  his  eyebrows  and 
swallowed—a  dangerous  sign  in  little  boys.  He 
hoped  Iris  wouldn't  look.  Iris  only  looked  just  to 
see;  she  would  never  have  done  more.  She  would 
have  died  for  the  happiness  of  Peter. 

She  made  a  vow  then  and  there  to  photograph  the 
Tommy  Atkins  with  her  new  "Brownie"  camera— 
lifcHsize,  if  possible,  without  the  rest  of  Peter,  so  as 
to  make  it  frightfully  important. 

Mrs.  Charlton  led  Violet  into  the  drawing-room. 
"  We  lit  the  fire,  darling,  although  it  is  quite  warm." 

"  How  darling  of  you !  "  said  Violet. 

Mrs.  Charlton  knelt  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  with 
the  poker  rearranged  the  logs.  In  so  doing  jhe 
thought  to  find  shelter  from  the  gaze  of  her  daughter 
under  the  brim  of  her  mushroom  hat.  But  Violet 
wasn't  looking  at  her  mother.  She  was  arranging 
her  hair  before  a  mirror.  "  How  funny  the  dear  old 
room  looks,"  she  said,  just  as  Valde  would  have  said 
it.     "  Nothing  changed !  " 

"We  don't  change,  darling,  in  three  months.  It 
takes  years." 

"Yes;  it's  just  the  same.  I  suppose  it  hasn't  really 
changed  since  I  was  a  child !  I  used  to  think  it  so 
grand.     You  still  make  the  fire  bum,  I  see.  Mother !  " 

"  Yes,  dariing,  we  still  squabble  over  the  fire  ! 

"  Poor  dears  ;  don't  you  get  tired  of  it  ?  " 
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"  No— we  don't ;  no  two  logs  bum  quite  alike.** 

"  And  the  people  about  are  just  as  funny  t  '* 

"Just  as  funny." 

**  They  never  change  t  " 

**  Some  of  them  a  little.  They  seem  to  get  a  little 
kinder — a  livtle  softer — as  they  grow  older." 

Violet  didn't  smile.  She  couldn't  laugh  as  she 
knew  Valde  would  have  laughed,  because  her  mother 
meant  these  things.  She  really  thought  people  got 
kinder  and  gentler  and  softer,  whereas  it  was  really 
herself  who  did  all  these  things. 

"You  are  really  quite  smart.  Mother.  You  are 
'  Higher  thought '  without  knowing  it.  It's  quite  the 
right  thing  to  be !  " 

"  I'm  so  glad !    You  must  be  dying  for  your  tea  I  " 

"  Famished !  "  said  Violet. 

Femey  brought  in  the  tea.  He  seemed  to  take 
an  enormously  long  time  to  lay  the  table.  He  arranged 
every  cup  twice  over.  At  last  he  left  the  room, 
and  Violet  turned  to  her  mother,  raised  her  eyebrows 
and  laughed,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  an  old 
m-      ler ! " 

1  think,  Violet,  Femey  was  expecting  you  to 
say  something  to  him.  Do,  if  you  get  a  chance, 
darling;    he's  such  a  faithful  creature." 

"Mother,  how  too  quaint  1  Imagine  Valde  and 
their  butler !  " 

"Their  butler  would  hardly  be  like  ours,  nor  our 
ways  like  theirs.    Did  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  She'  quite  too  lovely— for  words.  She's  fright- 
fully— ^it's  so  difficult  to  explain  to  you  what  she  is 
like.  Everyon..,  bows  down  to  her  and  worships  her, 
and  she — I  can't  explain — ^you  must  see  her  some  day." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  fall  down  and  worship 
too."  ^ 
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Vlotot  doubted  it.  No  word  of  Diok  had  bMn 
■poken,  and  the  wondered  why.  She  had  dreaded 
too  much  sympathy.  It  wae  ourioue  to  get  none. 
»b»  hoped  her  mother  would  speak  of  him  before 
•▼wyone  oIm,  and  not  wait  tiU  they  were  upttain 
•nd  alone.  She  felt  ahy  and  miserable.  Not  so  shy 
»nd  miserable  ae  her  mother  felt. 

"Well,  Violet,  what  news  of  Dick!"  said  her 
father,  coming  in. 

Oh,  the  reUef  of  it ! 

"He's  very  weU,  and  getting  on  splendidly.  He 
•ays  tb-.  life  is  very  interesting.  I  may  not  hear 
for  sou^  time  now,  as  he  was  getting  into  unbeaten 
tracks,  but  he's  very  well." 

"I'm  so  glad,  darling,"  said  her  mother,  with  her 
head  on  oae  side,  busying  herself  with  the  flame  under 
the  kettle. 

At  that  moment  another  welcome  relief  in  the  form 
of  Nannie  at  the  door. 

"  Dear  Nannie,  what  is  it !  "  said  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"Miss  Violet's  keys,  please.  Ma'am." 

"Your  keys,  darling." 

Violet  jumped  up ;  she  had  left  them  in  her  bag. 
"Thank  you,  Nannie.  You  will  know  which  ia 
which ! " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  darling—Ma'am." 

Another  welcome  relief  in  a  shout  of  laughter 
Nannie  retired  » '/tshing.  Violet's  spirits  rose  ;  it  was 
getting  eatier  e»rery  moment.  She  could  talk  of  Dick 
quite  naturally. 

"  WiU  you  come  and  see  my  tortoise,  Violet  ?  " 
said  Peter  anxiously ;  "  he's  waiting  for  you." 

Peter  puUed  gently  at  the  chiffon  scarf  which  hung 
round  her  shoulders.  She  didn't  answer.  He  pulled 
It  agam,  gently.     "It's  a  tortoise-a  live  one-and 
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thera  Me  nbUte  too— bbok  ones  and  white  ones— 
not  ord'nMy  onee." 

No  Answer.    He  pulled  the  loarf  a  Uttle  harder, 

just  a  "  squeeny  "  bit. 
"Pe-<ef/'»  said  Iris,  "don't  bother  I" 
"  Shut  up  I  "  said  Peter.    "  I-ri,  /"  as  Iris  tried 

to  pull  him  away. 
"  Violet,  I  couldn't  get  a  flea,  but  there'i  an  ant." 
"Violet,    darling,"   said   her   mother,    "Peter    j 

talking ;  do  just  answer  him  t  " 

"Yes,  Peter,  I'll  see  everything  to-morrow:  run 
away." 

"To-morroiv- -things  may  all  be  dead,"  said  Peter 
as  he  walked  away,  crushed.  He  scorned  Iris's  arm. 
He  shook  himself  free,  and  said  he  didn't  want  her. 

However,  Iris  knew  better.  She  knew  he  would 
want  her  when  he  began  to  feel  better.  Men  do. 
She  walked  silently  behind  him,  content  to  wait  her 
time,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
laying  the  foundations  for  She  m  vini?  of  a  very 
exceUent  and  understanding  wile,  aen  her  time 
should  come.  Brothers  are  »n  enormous  help  to 
their  brothers-in-law  to  be. 

Thej-  reached  the  t  rtoise  L  )j3e  in  silence.  At  a 
gesture  from  Peter,  >  began  w  help  him  to  take 
down  the  decorations.  If  people  didn't  want  to  seo 
decorations,  they  needn't ;  nobody  wanted  them  to  ! 
Besides,  the  decorations  belonged  to  other  things, 
and  couldn't  stay  up  for  ever  and  e^er. 

"What  did  this  use  to  be  ?  "  said  Iris,  holding 
up  a  stnp  of  red,  which  had  proudly  fluttered  a  flag 
on  the  summit  of  the  tortoise  house. 

"It  was  a  bit  of  Nannie' i  garter,"  said  Peter, 
glancmgatit;  "  she  wants  it  back.  It  was  to  show 
the  tortoise  was  in  residence,  like  kings  are." 
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"The  Perks*  have  a  flag,"  said  Iris. 

"  They  didn't  ought  to  have,"  said  Peter. 

"  But  if  tortoises  do,  mayn't  they  1 "  said  Iris. 

"  That's  diff'rent— the  Perks'— I  forget  why  Nannie 
said  they  didn't  ought." 

"  You  mustn't  say  *  didn't  ought.'  Peter." 

"  I  can  if  I  like." 

To-day,  Iris  thought,  he  might  be  excused,  so  she 
said  hastily,  "Mother  says  they  are  very  kind  to 
the  poor — I  mean  the  Perks' — Peter." 

"  Hum  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"  I  think  Violet  is  a  grown-up  now ;  don't  you  ? 
Is  she  grown-upper  than  you  thought  she  was  going 
to  be  ?  " 

Peter  nodded. 

"  So  she  is  to  what  I  thought — much." 

Peter  struggled  with  his  tears  in  bed  that  night. 
He  clenched  his  hands,  bit  his  lips,  and  screwed  up 
his  eyes  hard,  but  of  no  avail.  He  cried  himself  to 
sleep.  Nobody  knew,  "or  else  he  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Mr.  Charlton  found  Mrs.  Charlton  almost  in  tears, 
and  when  he  asked  if  she  were  a  little  disappointed, 
she  broke  down. 

Perhaps,  like  Peter,  she  had  been  over  excited. 
Perhaps  she,  too,  had  had  the  treasures  of  her 
heart  waiting  to  show  her  beloved  daughter. 

"  Mothers  are  unreasonable  creatures,  George  ;  we 
must  respect  her  reserve  and  not  force  her  confidence. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  tactful  with  one's  own  child,  when 
it  is  such  a  little  while  since  she  was  a  baby." 

Violet  awoke  next  morning  to  find  Nannie  gazing 
at  her.  It  was  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  sulphur 
and  treacle — ^not  so  long  ago  after  all.  "  It's  nearly 
time,  darling— Ma'am !  I  thought  I  must  come  and 
see  you  before  that  housemaid  comes." 
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She  pulled  a  stocking  over  her  hand  and  inspected 
it.  There  was  no  hole  in  it.  She  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

"  D'you  miss  him  ? "  she  said.  "  I  can  see  him 
lyirg  and  looking  at  you." 

She  threw  up  her  hands,  a  stocking  on  one,  a  gesture 
with  her  signifying  admiration,  and  testifying  to  her 
French  origin,  of  which  she  was  proud. 

"  Nannie,  dear !  "  said  Violet,  faintly  expostulating. 

"  You  didn't  know  much  about  him  after  all,  did 
you  ?  It  was  a  risk,  if  you  think  of  it.  Officers  have 
a  name  for  being  flighty,  haven't  they  t  They're 
fascinating,  I  suppose,  and  women  make  fools  of 
them.  They  begin  as  friends  and  it  ends  with  a 
night  in  an  hotel  and  the  divorce  court,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"My  dear  Nannie!  Have  you  been  reading 
novelettes  ?  " 

"  Not  specially ;  I  keep  my  eyes  open,  that's  all. 
What  were  the  people  like  you  have  been  stavins 
with?"  ^    ** 

"  Delightful,  Nannie." 

"  Old  servants  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know— yes,  very— old  keepers  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Were  they  like  your  mother  ? "  said  Nannie 
tentatively. 

A  knock  at  the  door  and  the  housemaid  came  in. 
Nannie  went  out.  The  housemaid,  freshly  starched 
and  terrifying,  looked  round  with  an  aggrieved  air, 
and  began  to  refold  the  clothes  Nannie  had  folded. 
She  was  a  housemaid  new  to  Violet,  who  hastened, 
by  way  of  propitiating  her,  to  ask  her  if  she  had  any 
brothere. 

Violet  was  certain  she  must  have  policeman  brothers. 
"  No,  she  had  none." 
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"  SiBtera  1 "  said  Violet. 

"  No,  Ma'am ;  they  all  died  in  infancy.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  !  " 

"No,  thank  you,  I  will  ring  if  I  want  anything,** 
said  Violet,  thereby  risking  the  wrath  of  Nannie. 
"The  first  time,"  thought  Violet,  "Mother  calls 
that  woman  '  dear,'  she  wiU  give  notice,  I'm  sure." 

Violet  was  about  to  get  up  when  another  knock 
at  the  door  sent  her  back  into  her  pillows.  "  You, 
Cherry  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  one  of  my  bilious  attacks  kept  me  in 
bed ;  nothing  else  would  have.  Nannie  didn't  want 
me  to  get  up  as  it  was— but  I  couldn't  be  the  only  one  I" 

"  I  ought  to  have  come  to  you !  " 

"Not  now,  Miss,  you're  married.  I  shouldn't 
expect  it.    You  do  look  well,  Ma'am  !  " 

Cherry  was  the  old  maid.  She  began  to  fold  the 
clothes  the  housemaid  had  refolded. 

"  Your  things  lasting,  Ma'am  ?  " 

"Beautifully,  Cherry." 

"  You  do  your  hair  differently,  Miss,  I'm  told." 

"  Do  I  ?  " 

"  It's  not  coming  out  ?  " 

"  No— not  a  bit.     Why  ?  " 

"  I  only  wondered.  I  took  such  care  of  it,  since 
you  were  so  high  !  " 

Cherry  showed  how  high,  and  laughed.  "  Nannie 
was  jealous  at  first.  She  soon  got  over  it.  She 
had  the  young  gentleman's  hair,  hadn't  she,  un- 
molested ?     Can  I  do  anything  for  you.  Miss  1  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  Cherry,  if  I  want  anything  I'll 
ring." 

"  There's  the  new  housemaid  who  takes  upon  herself." 

"  I  know." 

"  I  could  wait  outside  for  the  matter  of  that,  Miss." 
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"  Or  inside,  Cherry ;  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time." 

"  Not  now,  Misg." 

"  I'm  accustomed  to  do  for  myself." 

"  That's  what  we  don't  like.  Miss,  Nannie  and  me." 

"  Dear  things,"  said  Violet,  as  she  slipped  out  of 
bed.  The  possibility  of  Femey  coming  to  see  her 
did  cross  her  mind,  and  wondered  why  not  the 
gardener  ?  When  she  had  had  her  bath  and  put  on 
her  thrice-folded  clothes,  by  this  time  hopelessly 
inside  out,  she  popped  her  head  out  of  the  door. 
Cheny  was  there. 

"  Cherry,  my  hair  !  "  she  whispered. 

"  Much  as  she  takes  upon  herself  she  can't  do  that," 
said  Cherry,  as  she  slipped  through  the  door.  "  It's 
lovely  to  feel  it  again.  Ma'am,"  she  said,  as  she  coiled 
up  the  hair  and  held  it  to  the  light,  shaking  it  out 
again.    She  retreated  a  few  steps.     "  It's  just  as  long." 

Nannie,  passing  Mrs.  Charlton's  door,  knocked,  and 
went  in  to  say  if  Mrs.  Charlton  was  writing  to  the 
Stores,  would  she  remember  the  ipecacuanha  for  the 
village  ? 

"  I  will,  dear  Nannie ;  isn't  it  a  little  early  for  it  ?  " 

Nannie  admitted  the  possibility.  "She's  not 
changed.  Ma'am." 

"No,  dear  Nannie." 

"  Not  when  you're  alone  with  her,  Ma'am." 

Cherry  knocked  at  the  door.  "  You  up,  dear  Cherry  ! 
Is  it  wise  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  be  the  only  one  I  Miss  Violet  is  just 
the  same — ^just;    I've  been  doing  her  hair." 

"  Happy,  Cherry  ?  " 

Cherry  allowed  that  the  feelings  of  sickness  were 
passing,  leaving  her  somewhat  weak  and  dithery. 

"  But  happy  ?  " 

Cherry  wouldn't  admit  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

"  I  ASKED  Miss  Blake  in  to  tea,"  said  Mr.  Charlton  to 
his  wife  at  luncheon. 

"  Violet's  first  day,  dearest  George  !  " 

"  Well,  she  was  so  anxious  to  see  her." 

"  Of  course !  "  said  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  as  if  that  were 
an  excuse ! 

"Everyone  wants  to  see  her.  Mr.  Steel  said  he 
might  look  in." 

"  And  who  else  ?  " 

"Well,  the  Brewsters  and  the  Hughes,"  admitted 
Mr.  Charlton  laughing.  Confession,  he  knew,  was  the 
road  to  forgiveness. 

"  The  whole  village  1  " 

"  My  Mr.  Standing  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"  Tour  Mr.  Standing  !  "  said  Iris. 

"WeU,  so  he  is.  I  talked  to  him  first,  so  he's 
mine — bags  I  him  when  he  comes  !  " 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  To  show  my  tortoise  to  and  my  rabbits  and  lots 
of  other  things  ;  all  the  things  that  there  are  to  show — 
bags  I  him  for  those — then  you  may  have  him  for 
what's  left." 

"  P'raps  he  won't  like  your  things  I  " 
"  He  will !  " 

"Peter,  darling,  you  shouldn't  have  your  best 
trousers  on  to-day,"  said  his  mother. 

"Not  Violet's  first  day  ?  "  ventured  Peter. 
"  You  young  scoundrel !  "   said  his  father. 
Peter    ducked    his    head — ^no   one    respected    his 
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newly-aoqoired  parting.     «  She's  never  seen  my  saUor 
trousers." 

"Change  them  after  luncheon,  darling." 

Peter  nodded. 

"Violet,  wiU  yoi  help  me— you  know  all  about 
trousers  now  you're  married,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Peter,  darling,  eat  your  pudding  carefully ;  you 
are  making  a  mess." 

"  Not  to  eat  what's  on  the  cloth,  Peter.  Must  he. 
Mother  ?  "  said  Iris. 

"Children!" 

Miss  Blake  walked  up  the  drive  precisely  at  four 
o'clock,  full  of  excitement.  A  bride  to  her  was  always 
a  thing  of  mystery  and  romance.  In  this  case  she 
was  more  than  ordinarily  interested.  She  admired 
Violet  immensely. 

The  roftds  were  dusty.  Miss  Blake  had  a  primitive 
way  of  dusting  her  boots.  She  stood  on  one  leg  and 
did  something  with  the  other.  Whatever  it  was, 
she  did  it  twice— first  standing  on  one  leg,  then 
on  the  other.  She  couldn't  let  the  Charltons  see  her 
with  dusty  boots.  She  felt  it  her  duty  to  appear 
before  the  world  with  clean  boots.  How  she  arrived 
at  that  state  of  perfection  was  no  business  of  the 
world's. 

Miss  Blake  held  Violet  by  both  hands,  just  as  Violet 
had  foreseen  she  would,  while  she  expressed  her 
deepest  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Violet 
filled  a  difficult  position.  "Dear  Violet,  just  the 
same !  "  she  said ;  "  and  the  husband  ?    Good  news  ? " 

Violet  blushed.  She  wished  someone  would  come  to 
her  rescue. 

Miss  Blake  patted  her  hand.     "  You  wear  ear-rings, 
I  see,  dear."    Violet  admitted  it. 
"I've  got  several  pairs,  but  I've  always  had  a 
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prejudice  against  them.  D'you  think  they  make  one 
look  older  f  " 

"  Do  they  !  "  said  Violet,  looking  at  Miss  Blake. 

"  You  look  such  an  absurd  baby  ;  I  suppo  e  nothing 
would  make  you  look  older.  Mr.  Standish  is  very 
anxious  to  see  you.  He  photographs.  His  sister 
was  drowned  three  years  ago.  He  is  our  latest 
acquisition." 

"  Peter's  Mr.  Standish  t  " 

"  Is  he  Peter's  ?  "  said  Miss  Blake. 

"  He's  all  of  ours,"  said  Iris. 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  him,  Iris  !  " 

Iris  shook  her  head.  She  could  have,  if  she  had 
wanted  to.  Besides,  what  was  Peter's  was  hers,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  Brewsters  were  announced. 

Mrs.  Brewster  saw  first  of  all  Violet's  ear-rings ; 
then  the  wedding  ring.  With  her  thumb  she  felt 
through  her  glove  the  thickness  of  her  own,  and 
decided  that  Violet's  was  thicker,  which  was  con- 
sistent with  the  dates  of  their  respective  marriages ; 
then  she  shook  hands  with  her. 

She,  too,  said  Violet  looked  just  the  same,  with  a 
difference — ^what  was  it  1 

Violet,  blushing,  disclaimed  any  difference,  and 
suggested  on  pressure,  ear-rings. 

"My  dear  mother  used  to  wear  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Brewster.  "  The  first  night,  dear/'  she  said,  turning 
to  her  husband,  "  she  wore  them — the  emerald  ones — 
the  Prince  mistook  her  for  someone  else.  Tou 
remember  the  story  1  " 

Mr.  Brewster  remembered  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  Brewster  did  not  notice  Violet's  ear-rings ; 
but  he  noticed  something  in  the  girl's  face  that  the 
women  had  not  been  so  quick  to  see.    Before  she 
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went  away  she  had  always  been  ready  to  laugh  with 
her  friends,  now  she  was  prepared  to  laugh  at  them. 
He  wondered  what  it  was.  He  remembered— 
because  it  had  made  a  very  great  impression  upon 
him— a  friend  of  Captain  Egerton's  saying  that  no 
one  could  Hve  with  Egerton  without  being  improved. 
He  had  thought  it  high  praise.  If  Mr.  Brewster  saw 
any  change,  it  was  not  for  the  better.  She  was 
undoubtedly  very  beautiful,  but  would  she  ever  have 
her  mother's  charm  of  expression  ? 

"Do  come  to  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton.  "Dear 
Miss  Blake,  you  like  this  comer,  I  know.  Violet, 
darling,  Mrs.  Brewster  always  sits  here." 

Violet  must  remember  that,"  said  Mrs.  Brewster. 
"Your  own  house,  Violet— you  are  not  living  in  it 
during  your  husband's  absence  ?  " 

"  No,  Aunt  Georgina  took  it  for  a  time,  while  she 
was  having  something  done  at  Blatherwake,  and  she 
found  the  diains  wrong— I  believe  she  always  does, 
wherever  she  goes." 

"  Oh,  really,  how  tiresome  !  We  have  a  picture  of 
our  drains  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  servants'  hall." 

"  And  you  find  it  answers  ?  "  said  Miss  Blake,  not 
having  clearly  heard  what  it  was  Mrs.  Brewster  had 
framed  in  the  servants'  hall,  but  certain  it  must  be 
something  very  excellent. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mrs.  Brewster.  "  We  have  had 
no  sore  throats  in  the  house  that  we  couldn't  trace  to 
other  causes." 

"  Since  the  picture  was  framed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brewster 
smiling  at  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Framed,  yes.  They  think  more  of  a  thing  framed, 
and  Middleton  frames  so  well." 

Mrs.  Charlton  looked  at  Violet ;  did  she  find  all  this 
dull  and  trivial  ? 
13 
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But  Violet  was  beginning  to  enjoy  it— when  Lady 
Missenden  was  announced. 

Violet  flushed — still  more  so  when  she  saw  that 
behind  Lady  Missenden  walked  Laura  Listowen. 

Her  first  thoughts  were  of  Femey  ;  her  next  of  the 
Brewsters  and  Miss  Blake.  Would  Lady  Missenden 
realize,  when  her  mother  called  him  **  dear,"  that 
Femey  was  an  old  servant  t 

Lady  Missenden  thought  nothing  of  Femey  in  her 
delight  at  seeing  Mrs.  Charlton.  They  met  as  old 
friends,  as  indeed  they  were,  having  known  each  other 
as  girls.  "  And  it  was  your  daughter  I  met  and  never 
knew  it.  I  might  have  seen  in  her  beauty  what  I 
used  to  envy  in  yours.  And  why  have  you  hidden 
yourself  away  all  tUese  years  f  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  about  your  mother  ?  "  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Violet. 

"  You ! "  said  Laura  Listowen,  affecting  a  pretty 
surprise  when  she  saw  Violet.  "  Do  we  kiss  ?  It's 
too  ducky  of  you  to  live  here ;  I  longed  to  see  you 
in  your  own  home.  Now  I  shall  see  how  and  where 
the  wild  rose  grew  up  in  its  purity  and  innocence." 

"  Please,  don't !  "  whispered  Violet.  "  Miss  Blake, 
Mrs.  Listowen.    I  met  Mrs.  Listowen  in  Scotland." 

"  A  mutual  pleasure,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Blake, 
beaming  and  eyeing  Mrs.  Listowen  from  head  to  foot. 
She  felt  instinctively  here  was  the  real  thing  of  which 
she  had,  as  yet,  only  read  in  Court  Journals,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Morning  Post,  and  of  which  Violet 
Egerton  was  but  a  poor  copy. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  about  that  money,"  said  Violet. 

"  What  money  1  "  said  Laura,  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

"My  aunt  wrote  about,"  said  Violet  blus'iing. 

"Dear  old  lady,  she's  alwaye  on  the  make," 
murmured   Laura,   and    dismissed  the   subject   by 
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turning  to  MisB  BUke  and  asking  her  if  .he  Uved  in 
iown. 

exS.J5^*/'^*  ^*w   ^  •  •"*^*^'  compliment,  and 
ezpkmed  that  except  for  an  occasional  day  in  London 
clothes-hunting.  she  Uved  entirely  in  the  couni?? 

I  should  never  have  imagined  it."   murmured 
Laura,  half  shuttmg  her  eyes  and  smiling  at  Miss  Blake. 
There  are  some  women  who  always  look  smarts 
don't  they  !  "  turning  to  Violet. 

T  "  ^""".^^^  P^®°^  **^  «"«*y.  I  »«PPose  f  "  said 
Laura,  still  smiling. 

"  Oh  plenty."  said  Miss  Blake.  « We  are  very 
gay  mdeed.  We  are  singularly  lucky  in  our  neigh- 
hours.  Dear  Violet  met  her  fate  at  a  dance  givenbv 
some  delightful  people.  Didn't  you.  VioleM^^ 
knew  at  once— no  Violet,  it's  no  use  •  " 
;^d  of  course  you  love  dancing."  said  Laura  to 

^«i  *•  i'*"'^'*^y°"'^-«-  I«l»ouldlove 
to  see  you  in  the  evening-in  blue  I  think-in  that 
delicious  frock  we  saw  at  Ducie's  the  other  day,  Violet 
I  do  call  you  Violet  don't  n  You  remember'th^  one 
the  Prmcess  ordered  ?  Wouldn't  it  suit  Miss  Blake  ?  " 
M188   Blake  was   of   an   uncertain   age.     She  was 

with  all  her  kmdness  could  only  say  Miss  Blake  was 
mjudicious  in  her  choice  of  clothes  ^  so  the  crueHy  of 
^am^  '       ""    ™    undoubted.    Violet    felt 

Vi^'h  ^  ?*u'  '°'"  *°  8°'  *  ^^^  "^'^tes  later, 
Violet  hoped  she  had  not  seen  that  Laura  had  be^n 
naakmg  fun  of  her. 

-hn  u  u""^  ^m  ^""^  ""**  y°^'"  ^'^'a  said-     "  If  vou 
Si  'r,  J"""'  ^"  '^°^  °^^  up-telephone  !  "  "" 
Mrs.  Charlton  saw  Miss  Blake  to  the  door     When 

she  came  back  she  went  straight  to  Laura  LtZ^ 
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drew  up  a  low  ohair  ftnd  Mt  down.  Fixing  her  oleftr, 
truthful  eyes  upon  her,  ihe  said,  "  Miss  Blake  is  one 
of  our  dearest  friends.  She  takes  oare  of  a  blind 
father.    Her  devotion  is  most  touching." 

"  How  oharming,"  said  Laura.  "  She  is  probably 
interested  in  all  blind  people." 

"  Deeply  interested,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  said  Laura,  impulsively.  "  That, 
then,  accounts  for  her  hat !  It  was  probably  trimmed 
by  the  blind  I  " 

Mrs.  Charlton  flushed  and  withdrew  her  knee  from 
under  the  pressure  of  Mrs.  Listowen's  hand.  **Miss 
Blake  is  interested  in  everything  that  helps  others — 
she  is  kind  and  gentle  to  all  sufferers  and  pitiful. 
She  would  never  hurt  anyone ;  she  is  a  true 
gentlewoman." 

"  One  for  me ! "  whispered  Laura  to  Violet,  as 
Mrs.  Charlton  got  up  and  walked  away. 

"  Laura,  we  must  be  going,"  said  Lady  Missenden. 
"We  have  a  long  drive."  Then  to  Violet,  "You 
must  come  to  us  for  a  week-end.  I  will  write  about 
it.    You  will  spare  her  1  "  to  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Just  as  we've  got  her  home  ?  " 

"  You  must !    Gk)od-bye — ^good-bye  !  " 

"  Ta  ta,"  said  Laura  to  Violet ;  "  make  my  peace 
with  your  too  darling  mother.  I  know  where  you 
get  it  from  now.  She  disapproves  of  poor  me !  I 
shall  see  Everard  Lang  and  shall  tell  him  all  about 
you." 

The  Charltons  and  the  Brewsters  watched  the 
departure  of  Lady  Missenden  and  Laura  Listowen. 
Violet  admired  the  deft  way  in  which  Laura  put  on 
her  motor-veil. 

"This  dear  lady,"  Laura  said,  indicating  Lady 
Missenden,  "is  such  a  devotee  of  fresh  air." 
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**It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  ihow  the  yeil,"  sftid 
Ifr.  Brewster  quietly;  "it  is  lo  much  softer  tKftii 
the  eyes  it  matches.'* 

•  Good-bye,  good-bye  !  " 

"  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Charlton,  "  don't  do  that !  " 

Peter  was  swinging  his  hat  by  the  elastic. 

"George,  all  boys  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton, 
protesting. 

"  And  all  fathers  tell  them  not  to,"  said  Mr.  Charlton. 

Mr.  Brewster  chuckled.  As  the  Brewsters  walked 
home,  she  said  to  him,  "  What  did  you  think  of  that 
woman ! " 

"  Which  !  " 

"  The  tall  one  who  came  with  Lady  Missenden." 

"  What  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  asked  first." 

"  An  ill-educated  young  woman  ?  " 

"  She's  very  smart." 

"  She  certainly  put  on  her  veil  well." 

"  You  didn't  admire  her  then  ?  " 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  knew." 

"  You  are  very  clever.  I  am  too  much  accustomed 
perhaps  to  judge  women  by  the  standard  of  Mrs. 
Charlton." 

Mrs.  Brewster  knew  that.  "  But  aU  women  can't  be 
alike,"  she  protested. 

"  That  is  very  evident." 

"  D'you  think  she  liked  her  ?  " 

"Sorry  for  her,  perhaps." 

"  She'd  hate  that." 

"  Possibly." 

"She  knows  royalties.  D'you  suppose  Mrs. 
Clmrlton  will  tell  Violet  she  doesn't  like  her  1  " 

"  Doesn't  like  the  sma  :  An%  " 
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"  I  think  she  it  too  wiM  to  do  th»t  Mid  too  loy«I  to 
Mt  up  her  opinion  against  that  of  royaltiM." 
*'  I  didn't  say  royalties  liked  her." 
"  Surely  they  need  not  know  her  if  they  don't  I " 
"  Don't  be  iiUy.    Do  you  think  Mn.  Charlton  wiU 
pray  for  her  !  '* 

'*  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  !  " 
"  I  wonder  if  she  prays  for  me  t  " 
"  I  should  say  there  was  no  doubt  of  it." 
*•  Because  I  have  improved  so  much  f  " 
"  Ezaotly ;    how  quick  you  are  to  grasp  a  thing  !  " 
*'  Seriously,  do  you  mean  it  t    I  think  it  is  very 
interfering  without  asking  the  person's  leave.    You 
admire  Violet  f    I  saw  you  looking  at  ber." 

"  I  hoped  you  badn't  noticed  it.    I  admire  all  true 
beauty." 
**  Not  that  woman's  though  f  " 
"  I  said  true  beauty." 

Bfrs.  Brewster  sighed.  "  Seriously— to  return  to  the 
praying— have  people  any  right  to  pray  for  other 
people  without  asking  their  leave,  any  more  than  they 
would  have  the  right  to  go  and  consult  a  doctor  about 
them  1  " 

"  The  fee  might  deter  in  one  case — ^in  the  other " 

"  I  Tvish  you  would  be  serious,  John  !  " 
"  Then  you  must  choose  serious  subjects  to  discuss, 
my  dear !  " 
"  I  do." 

Mrs.  Brewster  had  enough  to  last  her  in  conversation 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Blake  had  a  great  deal  to  think  about.    She 

went  to  bed  early.     Before  she  actually  got  into  bed, 

she  rummaged  in  the  wardrobe  for  something  pale 

blue.    She    couldn't    find    anything.    After    relin- 
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quif  Jng  tlM  MMoh,  ihe  found  that  her  night'dnM 
oMe  WM  lined  witii  blue— not  a  veiy  pale  bine. 

She  tnmed  the  case  iniide  ont  and  her  nightdrees 
down  at  the  neok.  Againit  her  skin  the  laid  the  blue 
lining  and  looked  at  henelf  in  the  glaai.  Tean 
blinded  her  eyee  almoit  before  she  oould  decide  that 
blue  was  not  becoming  to  her.  That  woman  had 
been  making  fun  of  her  then !  Her  face  burned  in 
her  pillows.  Far  into  the  night  she  lay  awake.  When 
she  and  her  father  met  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
for  the  first  time  in  hor  life  she  did  not  regret  his 
blindness. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

A  raw  days  after   Violet   returned,    Mrs.  Charlton 
received  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Deas  Mothbb, 

"  I  am  glad  to  here  Vi  has  come  home.  Is 
she  diffrunt.  Bays  minimus  says  they  generally  are 
but  you  can't  always  tell.  I  nearly  won  a  race  on 
Saturday,  but  the  boys  ran  fowl  and  did  not  keep 
there  coarse  they  are  beasts.  That  is  private  be- 
tween you  and  me,  it's  not  sneaking  because  we 
arranged  didn't  we  ?— it's  strickly  private.  I  had  a 
fight  yesterday,  my  nose  bled  so  did  his  but  not  bad. 
Two  boys  were  confirmed  yesterday.    No  more  from, 

"Your  anonimus  son, 

"Michael." 
"D.S.O.— I  ment  vaxinated." 

Mrs.  Charlton  wrote  the  following  letter  ;— 

"  Deabest  Dick, 

' '  I  know  you  will  be  pining  to  hear  news  of 
your  darling.  I  promised  to  write  at  once.  I  am 
writing  by  the  first  mail  after  seeing  her.  You  will 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  how  lovely  she  is  looking  ! 
And  so  well " 

She  paused  and  bit  the  top  of  her  pen,  wondering 
what  she  should  say  next.  It  should  not  have  been 
a  dif^cult  letter  to  write,  but  it  was. 

"  She  strikes  me,  dear  Dick,  as  rather  more  a  woman 
of  the  world  than  she  was.  This  trial  must  be  a  great 
and  severe  one  to  you  both.    I  can  see  in  her  face 
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just  that  difference  that  the  first  touch  of  sorrow 
brings  to  a  nature  as  affectionate  as  hers  is." 

She  paused  again.  How  she  wished  she  could 
write  naturally.  Dick  would  not  wish  to  hear  his  wife 
was  unhappy ;  but  the  fact  of  being  unable  to  say 
she  was  made  it  so  difficult. 

"  She  is  reserved  even  with  me,  her  mother.  In 
fact  it  is  coming  home  to  me  that  it  is  with  her  mother 
a  girl  is  most  reserved.  Do  we,  mothers,  expect  too 
much  ?  Do  children  see  the  hungry  mother-look  in 
our  faces,  and  does  it  make  them  shy  ?  I  think  most 
mothers  must  sometimes  think  so.  We  must  learn 
to  accept  everything  and  demand  nothing.  She 
pines  for  your  letters,  poor  child,  I  can  see,  and  Nannie 
says  she  sleeps  with  them  under  her  pillow.  Is  this 
telling  tales,  dear  Dick  ?  I  feel  it  is  what  will  comfort 
you,  so  Violet  would  be  the  first  one  to  forgive  me. 
Between  you  and  me,  what  Michael  calls  '  strick,'  she 
looked  so  beautiful  in  her  dressing-gown  last  night 
that  I  had  to  fetch  her  father,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  to  see  her.  The  children  are  delighted  to  have 
her.  She  enjoyed  her  visit  to  Lochewen  very  much. 
Mrs.  Raleigh  seems  to  be  a  dear,  kind  and  beautiful 
young  woman.  Violet  was  devoted  to  the  daughter, 
Barbara.  They  evidently  spent  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  together.  Violet  looks  quite  lovely  in  a  new 
green  hat.  What  else,  dear  boy,  can  I  tell  you  ? 
My  very  great  love  for  her  makes  me  realize,  at  all 
events  to  a  great  extent,  the  depth  of  yours.  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  keep  our  treasure  well  and 
happy.  She  is  so  proud  of  you.  She  is  a  true 
soldier's  wife.    It  is  such  a  joy  to  us  to  have  her." 

Mra.  Charlton  had  never  written  a  more  difficult 
letter,  nor  one  that  so  dissatisfied  her.  After  reading 
it  through,  she  tore  it  up.    Then  she  had  a  good  cry 
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"The  child  is  asleep,"  she  said;  "at  present  she 
doesn't  care." 

She  then  wrote  another  letter  to  Dick.  She  told 
him  about  the  letters  under  Violet's  pillow,  and  of 
her  beauty  in  her  dressing-gown,  and  about  Barbara. 
But  the  bit  about  mothers  and  their  daughters  she  left 
out.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  interest  a  young 
man  who  was  hungering  for  news  of  his  wife.  As  she 
finished  the  letter,  Violet  came  into  the  room.  She 
went  up  to  her  mother  and  put  her  arm  round  her 
neck.     "  You  still  do  the  accounts  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  darling." 

"  Everlasting  multiplication  ?  " 

"Division  mostly.  There  seems  less  to  divide 
than  there  used  to  be." 

"  Really  ?  " 

"Really  and  truly.  Rents  have  gone  down— it's 
the  same  everywhere.  Paul's  allowance  is  bigger 
than  it  was— all  the  boys  are  more  expensive, 
naturally.  It's  a  question  whether  Michael  can  go 
to  Eton." 

"  He  must." 

"Not  necessarily;  except  that  his  father  and 
grandfathers  were  there  before  him,  there  is  no 
reason " 

"  Surely,"  said  Violet,  "  all  Charltons  ! " 

"  Charltons  may  have  to  change  like  other  people. 
They  need  not  be  the  worse  for  it." 

"  The  brougham  is  shabby,  isn't   t,  mother  ?  " 

"  Did  you  find  it  much  shabbier  ?  " 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  broke  the  strap  letting  down 
the  window  this  morning.    Iris  said  it  was  weak." 

"I  am  sure  it  was!  Just  call  Nannie,  darling, 
before  I  forget.    I  hear  her  passing  !  " 

Nannie  came  in  answer  to  the  call.    It  was  one  of 
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her  most  excellent  oharacteristios  that  she  was  always 
there  when  wanted.  In  that  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  she  differed  from  a  'bus  conductor. 

"Nannie,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  "take  some  blue 
thread  down  to  the  stables  and  mend  the  brougham, 
will  you,  please  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

Violet  smiled.  She  stood  in  the  deep  bay  window 
and  looked  back  into  the  room  where,  at  the  writing- 
table,  sat  her  mother.  She  wondered  if  s^e  ever  got 
tired  of  writing.  "  Wto  taught  you  to  do  iccounts, 
mother  1  " 

"The  number  of  my  children  taught  me  multi- 
plication and  division  .  .  .  They  always  gave  me 
practice.  Subtraction  I  have  never  mastered  .... 
Are  you  writing  to  Dick  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course." 

"  I  have  written  too." 

"  Then  perhaps  I  won't." 

"  You  must — my  letters  are  nothing  compared  to 
yours." 

"  I  find  letters  abroad  so  diflBcnlt  to  write.  Nothing 
seems  worth  saying." 

"  Yet,  I  can  imagine  just  what  Dick  wants  to 
hear." 

"  Mother !  " 

"  Darling  !  " 

There  was  a  silence.  The  mother  was  afraid  to  say 
anything.  She  did  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  con- 
fidence of  her  child  and  yet  she  felt  that  Violet  might 
find  it  difficult  to  begin. 

"  Darling  !  "  she  said.  She  held  out  her  hand. 
Violet  took  it  and  held  it  a  moment  against  her  cheek. 
"  It's  so  difficult  without  Dick." 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  know." 
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"  I  was  wondering— don't  you  think  I  might  have  a 
maid  !  " 

"  I  suppoBe  so,  darling.  Did  you  and  Dick  discuss 
the  question  ?  " 

"In  a  way.  We  agreed  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible— for  a  year  or  two,  because  of  death  duties, 
so  I  rather— as  a  matter  of  course— didn't  hrve  one ; 
but  it  was  awkward  at  Lochewen.  Besides,  I  think 
it's  a  save ;  don't  you  ?  " 

"  It  depends  so  much  on  the  maid." 

"  Of  course— I  mean  a  clever  one.  You  jsee  if  I  go 
to  the  Missendens " 

"  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  darling.  You 
wouldn't  care  to  have  Cherry  whenever  vou  war  d 
herl"  ^ 

"  She  might  be  feeling  '  dithery  '  just  at  the  critical 
moment." 

Mrs.  Charlton  laughed,  and  agreed  that  the  ex- 
citement might  very  easily  make  Cherry  dithery.  It 
took  so  little  of  anything  to  do  it. 

At  that  moment  the  new  curate,  Peter's  friend, 
was  announced.  He  was  afraid  he  had  interrupted 
confidences ! 

Mrs.  Charlton  assured  him  she  and  her  daughter 
had  only  been  discussing  a  maid.     "  Do  you  want  a 
maid  ?  "  he  said  eagerly. 
"  My  daughter  was  thinking  of  having  one  !  " 
The  curate  said  he  knew  such  a  delightful  girl. 
"  Is  she  a  good  maid  1  "  said  Violet. 
"  Strictly  speaking,  I  don't  know  that  she  is  a  maid 
at  all.    But  she  is  a  most  superior  young  woman  " 
"  How  old  is  she  ?  " 

"I  reaUy  don't  know.  I  was  lodging  with  her 
mother  last  spring,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  young 
woman's  industry." 
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"  Has  she  any  experience  1  " 

"I  should  say  plenty — ^if  you  mean  experience  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  called  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  off  to  a  case  of  sickness. 
That  girl  walked  miles  in  the  night,  and  wr^  back  at 
her  work — ^just  as  usual.  She  was  a  most  excellent 
young  woman." 

"  And  the  invalid — was  it  a  serious  case  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Very  serious  ;    but  it  got  all  right." 

"  It  1  "  said  Mrs.  Charlton. 

"  Yes,  a  pig  was  ill,  poor  thing — she  was  a  most 
thoroughly  reliable  young  woman.  You  are  not 
laughing  at  me,  Mrs.  Charlton  1  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton  ;  "  how  could 
I  laugh  ? 

*'  Violet,  dear,  just  pull  down  that  blind ;  the  sun 
is  in  my  eyes." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Charlton,  what  I  have  reaUy  come 
about  is  this — I  have  a  case  I  am  deeply  interested 
in."  The  curate  hesitated ;  Mrs.  Charlton  leant 
forward  in  her  chair.  "  Yes  ?  "  she  said,  "  and  you 
want  me  to  be  interested  too  ?  " 

"  I  own  that  is  what  I  hope  for." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  be,"  and  Mrs.  Charlton  smiled. 

"It's  a  difficult  case " 

"The  most  interesting  are  the  difficult  ones." 

The  curate  proceeded  to  explain  that  "  the  case  " 
was  a  young  man,  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  He  was  violent  and  unmanageable.  Such 
energy  as  he  display&d  in  doing  wrong  would,  if 
diverted  into  other  channels,  be  an  enormous  power 
for  good. 

Mrs.  Charlton  nodded;  she  was  ready  to  believe 
that.    TH >  curate  took  courage.    Mrs.  Charlton  was 
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M  iympathetio  as  he  had  imagined  her  to  be.  He 
had  only  seen  her  in  Church,  where  her  attitude  of 
devotion  had  proved  an  inspiration  to  him.  Just 
as  she  had  looked  then  she  looked  now.  Her  face 
was  an  invitation  to  sinners ;  he  could  see  that  she 
was  one  of  those  women  whose  arms  were  held  out  to 
those  less  fortunate  than  herself. 

He  made  of  the  young  man  an  almost  picturesque 
smner.  The  world  had  been  against  him;  it  was 
now  closed  to  him.  Would  Mrs.  Charlton  give  him 
a  chance  ? 

Mrs.  Charlton  said  she  was  only  too  anxious  to  give 
everyone  a  chance.  What,  in  particular,  had  the 
young  man  done  ? 

There  lay  the  difficulty!  The  curate  looked  at 
Mrs.  Charlton,  wondering  how  far  he  could  rely  on  her 
mercy.  There  seemed  an  unUmited  supply  shining 
m  her  eyes ;  there  was  tenderness  in  her  mouth,  a 
benediction  in  her  smile. 

"  He  was  accused,"  said  the  curate,  "  of  trying  to 
murder  his  mother !  That  he  had  no  intention  of 
doing  so  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  But  I  want  him 
to  see  what  a  beautiful  thing  a  mother  is.  I  want 
him  to  see  you  sitting  among  your  children.  Will 
you  let  him  ?  As  he  comes  in,  have  them  aU  round 
you— chmbing  on  your  knee— you  know  !  " 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton,  trying  not  to 
laugh,  "  my  children  are  rather  big  for  that.  I  would 
most  willingly  help  the  poor  young  mil— but " 

"  Just  speak  to  him  as  you  have  spoken  to  me.  U 
you  can't  speak,  smile;  if  you  can  do  neither,  wiU 
you  lend  me  Peter?  I  think  an  afternoon  with 
Peter- 1  dare  not  ask  for  the  little  girl " 

"My  dear  boy— may  I  caU  you  that?  I  will 
smile  at  your  poor  young  man.    Does  he  love  flowers  I 
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Only  the  Miohaelnuu  daisies  remain;  but  they  are 
beautiful  just  now." 

"  I  may  bring  him  !    He's  quite  quiet  now  !  " 

*•  Mother,"  said  Violet,  when  the  curate  had  gone, 
"  is  he  quite  mad  !  " 

"  If  he  is,  darling,  we  could  do  with  a  little  more  of 
that  kind  of  madness — ^he's  a  strange  young  man. 
He  would  be  a  charming  son  to  possess." 

"  And  about  the  maid !  What  a  character !  Her 
only  qualification  her  kind  attention  to  a  pig ! 
Mother,  he  is  odd.  Talking  of  maids,  Mrs.  Listowen 
has  a  very  good  one." 

"  I  should  certainly  not  like  you  to  have  a  maid  of 
hers.  I  would  infinitely  rather  you  had  the  girl  who 
is  kind  to  a  sick  pig.  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  an 
excellent  creature.  That  energy  diverted  into  another 
ohannel- 
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"  There,  Mother,  you  are  laughing  at  the  curate  !  " 
"Just  as  I  should  laugh  at  him  if  he  were  my 


Do  you  never  look  at  a  young  man  without 
thinking  of  him  as  your  son  ?  " 

"  I  am  sometimes  glad  he  is  not." 

That  same  morning  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Brewster 
said  to  Mr.  Brewster,  "  What  was  the  name  of  that 
man  who  was  so  impressed  with  Violet  Egerton,  the 
night  she  met  Captain  Egerton  ?  He  wrote  to  Lady 
Bailey  afterwards,  and  asked  her  to  ask  Violet  to 
meet  him." 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Mr.  Brewster, 
who  was  trying  to  read  The  Times. 

"  Yes,  you  have  !  " 

"  You  know  bes»/,  my  dear  !  " 

"  SOTously,  he  was  rather  a  swell,  and  he  said  he 
had  never  met  anyone  like  Violet  and  Lady  Bailey, 
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Mid  he  had  been  in  Vienna  and  ought  to  know.    Do 
answer !  '* 

"  I  am  trying  to  find  the  name  in  The  Times  I " 

"  As  if  you  could  I "  said  Mrs.  Brewster  impatiently. 

"  If  he  is  the  real  swell  you  say  he  is— by  the  way, 
I  don't  like  the  expression— it  is  impossible  that  a 
paper  like  The  Times  can  ignore  him  in  these  days 
of  competition." 

Mrs.  Brewster  sighed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Ah,  I  have  it,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Brewster,  looking 
over  his  glasses ;  "  Sir  Everard  Lang,  wasn't  it  !  " 

"  How  clever  of  you  !  " 

"  You  must  thank  The  Times,  not  me.  It's  quite 
wonderful,  and  all  for  twopence  !  " 

"  If  you  belong  to  the  library  !  Yes,  that  was  it : 
Sir  Everard  Lang.  I  wonder  if  he  minded  her 
marrying  Captain  Egerton  ?  " 

"  Why  should  he  ?  It's  a  free  country.  Women 
may  marry  whom  they  choose." 

"  Yes,  but  she  didn't  give  Sir  Everard  a  chance." 

"  Men  must  make  their  chances." 

"  John,  you  are  tiresome !  What  would  you  like 
for  dinner  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  I  can  never  answer  within  an 
hour  of  breakfast.  It  is  to  me  the  most  admirable  of 
women's  many  good  qualities  that  they  can  think  of 
ordering  dinner  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  have  either  short  memories,  excellent  digestions, 
or  very  wonderful  characters.     I  suspect  the  latter." 

Mrs.  Brewster  went  oflf  to  the  kitchen,  feeling 
herself  to  be  the  most  injured  of  women.  Yet  she 
had  no  accounts  to  worry  her,  and  her  brougham 
was  in  admirable  order.  There  was  an  electric  light 
in  the  roof,  and  yet  she  wasn't  happy. 

They  did  not  dine  out  enough  to  justify  its  existence. 
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When  people  asked  Mn.  Charlton  who  Mn.  Brewster 
was  before  she  married,  Mrs.  Charlton  always  said 
she  had  forgotten.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate 
to  say  she  didn't  know.  No  one  did.  It  was  even 
said  by  some  that  Mrs.  Brewster  didn't  know  herself. 

"  Why  did  Mr.  Brewster  marry  her  !  " 

There  again  Mrs.  Charlton  didn't  know.  But  she 
always  said  she  made  Mr.  Brewster  an  excellent  wife. 
"She  is  an  excellent  manager  and  keeps  her 
servants." 

People  smiled  at  that.  Did  Mrs.  Charlton  think 
that  people  thought  that  was  all  she  held  to  be 
necessary  in  a  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Charlton  liked  Mr.  Brewster,  he  was  so  kind. 
It  sometimes  struck  her  that  it  was  bom  of  that  very 
kindness  out  of  pity  that  he  had  married  Mrs.  Brewster. 
But  she  did  not  say  so  to  anyone. 

Mrs.  Brewster,  perfectly  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband  was  kind  to  her,  ordered  the  brougham 
for  four  o'clock. 

At  half-past  she  drove  up  to  the  Baileys'  door  and 
asked  if  Lady  Bailey  was  at  home.  She  had  known 
herself  to  pray,  as  she  stood  on  a  door-step,  that  the 
person  she  was  going  to  call  upon  might  be  out.  But 
to-day  she  was  full  of  courage,  inspired  by  a  new  hat, 
and  she  was  glad  Lady  Bailey  was  at  home. 

The  footman  drew  down  the  bolt  and  threw  open 
the  double  doors.  They  could  comfortably  have 
admitted  several  Mrs.  Brewsters. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Brewster,  this  is  too  delightful," 
said  Lady  Bailey,  "I  was  just  wishing  someone 
would  come,  no  matter  who  !  I  was  feeling  so  dull. 
You  will  forgive  me  if  I  don't  get  up,  I  have  just 
sorted  all  my  wools  ! " 

It  flashed  through  Mrs.  Brewster's  practical  mind 
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thftt  Lady  BaOfly  would  hs^e  to  get  op  for  tea.  «t 
leMt,  the  hoped  lo.  Shu  had  Mid  at  home  that 
■he  would  be  out  to  tea,  therefore,  it  waa  no  naegohig 
home  for  tea.  If  Ifrs.  Brewiter  kept  her  servants, 
they  kept  her  in  order. 

"  What  news  !  ♦'  said  Lady  Bailey. 

**  Violet  Egerton  has  oome  home  t  " 

B(rs.  Brewster  reminded  Lady  Bailey  that  she  was 
mainly  answerable  for  the  marriage.  Lady  Bailey 
admitted  the  responsibility.  But  the  separation  I 
"  No  baby  coming  I  suppose  I  " 

BIrs.  Brewster  thought  it  would  have  shown  better 
taste  on  the  part  of  Lady  Bailey  if  she  had  just  raised 
her  eyebrows.  It  would  perfectly  have  conveyed  her 
meaning. 

"I  really  didn't  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Brewster,  "I 
shouldn't  think  so." 

She  didn't  say  sue  wouldn't  dream  of  asking.  She 
rather  let  Lady  Bailey  think  that  she  could  have 
asked  if  she  had  thought  of  it. 

"  She  looks  weU  !  "  said  Lady  Bailey ;  "  she  hasn't 
lost  her  colour  ?  " 

"No." 

"Oh,  then,  there  probably  isn't.  It's  very  sad 
for  the  young  things  being  separated  so  soon." 

"They  are  very  devoted,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Brewster. 

"  Is  there  any  doubt  ?    Surely  not  1  " 

"  Of  course  not !    I  said  they  are:' 

"  Yes,  but  in  a  way  rather  to  suggest  doubt." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to." 

"Men  were  always  tremendously  attracted  by 
Violet.  I  don't  suppose  they  will  be  less  so  now. 
It  seems  to  me  dangerous." 

"  Who  was  the  man  t  " 
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"Bfr.  JftmMf " 

"No-o,"  sAid  Mrs.  Brewitar;  **»ome  rather  well- 
known  person.*' 

"  Everard  Lang  t  He  was  swept  off  his  legs  com- 
pletely. I  never  saw  a  man  of  his  age  so  foolish. 
In  fact  he  rather  resented— I  thougut— well  perhaps 
he  didn't;  it's  dilBoult  to  tell  with  men  of  that 
kind " 

"  Who  have  been  to  Vienna  and  all  that  I  "  said 
Mrs.  Brewster. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon  !  "  said  Lady  Bailey,  puwled. 
"  Oh,  nothing  !  What  about  the  Missendens  t  " 
"  What  about  them  ?  I  know  nothing  that  Debrett 
doesn't.  The  neighbourhood  say  they  are  coming  here 
to  economise.  From  what  I  can  hear  there  are  very 
few  signs  of  it.  Everyone  says  Lady  Missenden  is 
charming.  Frances — our  niece,  you  know — loves  her. 
By  the  way,  she  loves  quite  a  vast  number  of  people. 
The  question  that  is  worrying  us  is,  Who  loves  her  1 
I  am  afraid  she  is  wasting  her  affections  on  someone. 
She  is  such  a  delightful  girl.  To  return  to  the 
Missendens,  it  is  his  r6le  in  life  to  be  charming,  and 
that  in  a  man  costs  money,  doesn't  it  ?  A  woman 
can  be  charming  without  it  costing  anything.  Of 
course,  the  daughter  married  our  nephew,  John 
Bailey.  But  we  have  never  come  much  in  the  way 
of  his  wife.  We  shall  now  perhaps.  She's  quite 
delightful,  I  hear.  And  so  is  the  boy,  Claridge. 
There  was  a  very  smart  woman  with  them  last  Sunday." 
"  Tall,  with  lots  of  colour  about  her  ?  " 
"  Yes,  tall  certainly,  and  the  usual  amount  of  colour 
in  the  usual  places— lips,  cheeks ;  rather  well  done. 
I  thought." 

"  Yes,  and  dark  red  hair,  and  a  large  mouth,  and 
long  ear-rings,  and  a  wonderful  figure  ?  " 
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"  7e»— I  dAKMy ;    I  heard  ihe  wm  thonaht  very 
•nukrt."  ^  ' 

"  She  WM  at  the  Charlton's  the  other  day." 

"  Did  she   and   Mri.    Charlton    mix    well !    Mn. 

Charlton  gets  on  with  every  one,  doesn't  she !  " 
"  I'm  not  sure.    She  certainly  finds  good  in  most 

people." 

"Yes,  she's  a  dear,  but  just  a  little  too— how 
shall  I  put  it  t  " 

"  Fond  of  men's  admiration  !  " 

Lady  Bailey  laughed  long  and  heartily.  She  had 
not  meant  that.  But  then  she  did  not  live  with 
Mr.  Brewster. 

Mrs.  Brewster  was  a  little  nettled.  She  didn't  like 
being  laughed  at.  Tea  came  as  a  welcome  distrac- 
tion. She  discovered  her  hostess  had  not  to  rise  for 
tea.  The  table  was  placed  in  front  of  her,  and  the 
tablecloth  she  arranged  over  her  wools. 

The  two  women  proceeded,  in  a  very  mild  way,  to 
discuss  their  neighbours.  No  '•i-^'s  chivracter  was 
much  damaged  when  they  had  done  with  it.  "I 
heard  Lady  Missenden  ask  Violet  to  go  there  for  a 
week-end,"  said  Mrs.  Brewster. 

"  That  will  amuse  her." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  is  a  flirt !  " 

"  Is  she  ?  " 

"I  said,  'I  wonder.'  She  is  very  youni?  to  be 
left." 

"  Yes,  it's  so  different ;  it's  not  as  if  she  were  a 
girl,  is  it !  It  makes  all  the  difference,  n'est-ce-pas  ? 
Vou8  comprenez  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brewster  blushed,  as  she  always  did  if  anyone 
spoke  French  to  her,  no  matter  how  English  it  was. 
She  also  blushed  because,  in  spite  of  being  married, 
she  was  an  old  maid. 
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Feeling  the  had  got  on  to  *  dAngeroui  mbject,  tha 
ratnrned  to  that  of  Lady  Jane,  which,  as  a  subject, 
was  all  that  conld  be  desired,  although,  after  what 
had  happened,  Lady  Bailey  might  find  it  a  slightly 
difBcult  one. 

"Isn't  it  a  little  awkward  not  knowing  Lady 
Jane ! " 

"Awkward?  No,  not  awkward.  Take  things  as 
they  come.  Never  impute  motives  to  others  you 
wouldn't  wish  imputed  to  yourself,  and  then  no 
awkwardness  arises.  I  said  to  my  husband,  "  When 
I  meet,  if  ever  I  do  meet  John's  wife,  I  shall  be  dignified. 
I  shall  show  her  very  gently  that  her  behaviour  has 
not  been  gracious — but  nothing  more.  I  shall  make 
no  advances ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  Christian,  to 
accept  what  is  offered,  but  with  dignity,  of  course  !  " 

"  Should  you  kiss  her  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Brewster, 
whose  thirst  for  knowledge  on  things  social  was  in- 
satiable. Those  papers  that  answered  queries  as  to 
the  number  of  ^ards  that  should  be  left  after  dining 
were  her  greatest  joy  and  comfort. 

She  would  hesitate  to  pen  the  question  which  was 
now  troubling  her.  Supposing  she  found  the  courage, 
she  determined  to  word  it  thus  :  "  Should  the  wife  of  a 
baronet  kiss  an  earl's  daughter  married  to  her  husband's 
nephew,  on  first  meeting  her,  when  she  has  shewn  no 
desire  to  meet  the  said  wife  of  the  aforementioned 
baronet  ?  " 

She  should  put  it  quite  plainly  like  that.  She 
wondered  what  the  answer  would  be.  It  would  be 
simpler  to  put  the  case  to  Lady  Bailey ;  but  she 
doubted  whether  Lady  Bailey  had  been  a  baronet's 
wife  long  enough  to  know. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  Lady  Jane  Bailey 
was  announced. 
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Lady  Bailey  sprang  up,  and  her  thimble, 
Boisgors,  and  all  her  wools  were  scattered  on 
floor. 

"  Oh,  let  me ! "  said  Jan,  down  on  her  hands  and 
knees  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Brewster  was  surprised  at  a  lady  in  her  own 
right— was  she  in  her  own  right '—doing  such  a 
thing.  Of  course,  she  was  very  pretty  and  exquisitely 
dressed ;  she  could  perhaps  aflford  to  do  queer  things 
The  Missendens  were  thought  a  little  peculiar  by 
some  people. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Jan.  "  You 
worked  aU  the  chairs,  didn't  you  ?  Jack  has  told  me  ! 
Now  we  really  mustn't  waste  any  time;  we  must 
know  each  other  at  once.  I  feel  I  do !  Jack  has 
described  this  room  ;  I  know  it  so  weU  !  Is  that  the 
screen  he  used  to  play  with  when  he  was  a  little  boy  ?  " 
Jan  jumped  up  and  went  to  the  fireplace,  in  front 
of  which  stood  an  old-fashioned  screen.  "  It  has  a 
spring  somewhere,  hasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Fancy  Jack  remembering  that !  "  said  Lady  Bailey 
"  There's  no  spring  !  " 

"  No  spring  1  "  said  Jan.  "  But  I'm  almost  sure. 
There  must  have  been  another  screen  !  " 

Lady  Bailey  went  on  beaming.  Mrs.  Brewster  was 
getting  a  Uttle  anxious.  She  was  afraid  Lady  Bailey 
was  going  to  fall  a  too  easy  victim  to  a  niece  who  had 
up  till  now  practically  ignored  the  relationship. 

"And  the  mother-of-peari  counters  in  the  shapes 
of  fish  ?  "  ^ 

"In  this  cupboard,"  said  Lady  Bailey,  by  this 
time  on  her  hands  and  knees  before  the  cupboard. 
Jan  knelt  beside  her.  It  was  a  scene  Mrs.  Brewster 
could  never  have  imagined.  She  had  thought  Lady 
Bailey  too  stout  for  such  things. 
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"Since  weVe  been  married,"  said  Jan,  "we  have 
been  so  busy.  You  know  what  it  is  settling  down. 
For  one  tbrrig,  I  have  had  to  get  accustomed  to  John. 
He's  8  likb  you '.  Of  course,  he  oughtn't  to  be.  It 
is  Unc  •)  Fred  he  sb'  aid  be  like  !  But  perhaps  you  and 
Uncle  Fi  ed  bave  grown  alike.  Married  people  do ! 
At  present  Juiiu  and  I  are  quite  unlike.  You  see, 
my  nose — it's  quite  unlike  John's  !  " 

Lady  Bailey  thought  it  a  delightful  nose,  but  she 
couldn't  say  so ;  she  was  too  bewildered  to  say 
anything,  never  in  her  life  having  come  across  anything 
so  radiant  as  this  being  who  sat  beside  her  on  the  floor. 

Involuntarily  she  said,  "  How  happy  you  look, 
my  child !  " 

"  I  am !  "  said  Jan.  "  If  a  woman  isn't  happy 
when  her  baby  is  coming,  when  will  she  be  happy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brewster's  face  froze  into  a  look  of  horror. 

"Frances  told  you,  I  hope,"  said  Jan.  "Dear 
Frances,  she  has  been  so  sweet  about  it !  We  shan't 
have  room  for  her." 

"  You  look  such  a  baby  yourself !  "  said  Lady 
Bailey.  She  was  almost  in  tears — why,  she  could  not 
have  said.  It  was  a  feeling  that  came  over  a  good 
many  people  when  they  saw  Jan.  There  was  some- 
thing touching  in  her  belief  in  the  goodness  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  mean  of  the  world  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  trust. 

Lady  Bailey  was  growing  a  little  uncomfortable. 
She  suddenly  realised  she  was  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  It  was  years  since  she  had  sat  on  the 
floor.    Mrs.  Brewster  was  shocked. 

She  thought  both  Lady  Bailey  and  her  niece  showed 
a  great  want  of  reserve ;  yet  she  was  quite  certain 
Mr.  Brewster  would  admire  Lady  Jane.  She  wished 
she  knew  what  people  of  the  world  would  think  of  her. 
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That  she  was  very  fascinating  was  undeniable.  She 
believed  there  was  no  one  else  on  earth  who  could 
have  got  Lady  Bailey  down  on  to  the  floor.  It  sud- 
denly struck  her  she  might  help  her  up.  Which  she 
did.  When  Jan  had  gone  Lady  Bailey  said  she  was 
afraid  she  had  not  behaved  with  dignity. 

'•  Who  could  1  "  said  Mrs.  Brewster  generously. 

"She  is  the  loveliest  creature  I  have  ever  seen. 
Fancy  her  knowing  about  the  screen  !  " 

Lady  Bailey  walked  over  and  looked  at  it.  "  It  is 
the  same  screen.  It  must  be  twenty  years  smce  Jack 
broke  that  spring.     We  never  told  him." 

"She's  not  really  as  beautiful  as  Violet,"  mused 
Mrs.  Brewster. 

"  Violet  has  never  thrown  her  arms  round  my  neck," 
said  Lady  Bailey. 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  really  have  been  stiff  with 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Brewster. 

"  I  might,  I  suppose,  just  as  long  as  an  icicle  could 
remain  an  icicle  in  a  kitchen  fire.  How  could  anyone 
remain  stiff  with  that  face  smiling  at  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  it's  manner,  isn't  it  ?  But  for  all  that, 
why  should  she  have  ignored  you  up  to  this  1  " 

"Well,  she  didn't  ignore  us.  She  simply  didn't 
take  any  notice  of  us,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  we  made  no  advances.  Then,  as  she  said,  she  had 
to  get  accustomed  to  John.  I  know  what  that  means  ! 
To  get  accustomed  to  a  Bailey  takes  time.  I  felt  no 
resentment  against  the  child,  so  I  couldn't  show  it." 

"NaturaUy,"  said  Mrs.  Brewster.  She  feU  to 
wondering  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  able  not  to 
resent  a  relative  of  Lady  Jane's  standing  taking  no 
notice  of  one.  It  would  be  awkward  to  have  a  Lady 
Jane  in  the  family  and  not  be  able  to  mention  her. 
It  would  be  a  waste,  socially. 
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When  Mrs.  Brewster  got  home  she  at  once  told 
her  husband  in  what  a  very  difficult  position  Lady 
Bailey  had  been  placed. 

When  she  ended  up  by  saying  that  Lady  Jane  was 
perfectly  lovely,  and  had  thrown  her  arms  round 
Lady  Bailey's  neck,  Mr.  Brewster  said  he  could  see 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  situation.  He  imagined 
most  people  would  be  quite  pleased  to  find  themselves 
similarly  placed. 

*'  But  she  has  ignored  the  relationship  up  till  now  ?  " 

"  Has  she  t  " 

"Well,  practically!  John,  Lady  Bailey  is  con- 
sidered quite  the  thing,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  The  thing  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  !  " 

"  I  think  she  is  a  most  estimable  woman  !  " 

"  Grand  relations  don't  know  one  because  one  is 
estimable.  John,  I  can't  get  Lady  Jane's  face  out 
of  J  head.  I  do  hope  she  won't  die !  She  looks 
al  time  like  a  child  who    sees  a  Christmas  tree 

for  ,«e  first  time.    That  doesn't  describe  it — don't 
laugh  at  me  !  " 

"  I'm  not  laughing ;  I  did  not  credit  you  with  so 
much  imagination." 

"  But  it's  so  siUy  !  " 

"  I  think  I  like  you  silly  best !  " 

didn't  like  the  way  she  spoke  about  the  baby  " 
vVhynot?" 

"  WeU " 

-  should  think  it  must  be  a  very-much-to-be- 
envied  baby." 

"  But  it's  not  to  be  for  some  time." 

"That  does  not  alter  my  opinion.  If  I  were  a 
baby  I  should  like  to  have  just  that  sort  of  mother 
waiting  for  me.    I  must  see  Lady  Jane  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XVin 
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I  WISH,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton  to  Violet,  "if 
you  have  time,  you  would  go  down  the  village  I 
hear  several  of  the  old  people  have  been  dressed  in 
^eir  best  every  afternoon  since  you  came  home. 
Do  go !  " 

Violet  went.  She  was  shy.  She  seemed  to  have 
grown  away  from  these  old  people.  She  had  looked 
forward  to  coming  back  with  Dick :  that  would  have 
been  amusing.    Dick  loved  old  people. 

Mrs.  Enticknap's  cottage  was  the  first  she  came 
to.    She  walked  between  the  borders  of  early  chrysan- 
themums and  late  roses,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
"T*.  is  you,  Miss— Ma'am,  I  should  say.     Please  to 
w;  -k  in ;    you're  welcome,  I'm  sure." 

Violet  walked  in.  "There's  your  little  chair,  the 
same  as  what  you  used  to  sit  in  when  you  were  so 
high."  Mrs.  Enticknap  was  careful  to  show  how 
high.     "  No,  it's  strong,  it  won't  break." 

Violet  looked  round  for  famihar  landmarks  They 
were  aU  there— the  china  on  the  dresser;  the  chintz 
fnU  on  the  mantelshelf;  the  old  fire-dogs.  She  was 
glad  to  see  them  again. 

"  Does  the  clock  still  strike  wrong  ?  " 
"  Yes,  just  the  same.  Miss.  We  don't  Uke  changes 
It  struck  so  the  day  my  poor  mother  died,  having 
struck  nght  up  till  then.  I  was  looking  at  the  clock, 
which  said  three  o'clock,  and  I  was  just  going  to  say. 
It  s  just  twelve  hours  since  poor  mother  went,'  when 
the  clock  struck  four,  so  we  left  it.    It's  kept  wonder- 
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fully  well  that  much  wrong.  You'd  have  expected 
it  to  get  worse,  wouldn't  you,  Miss  ?— things  do.  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well ;  glad  to  see  you 
can  get  about !  " 

*'  Get  about  ?    Oh,  yes,  of  course  !  "  Violet  blushed. 

"  It's  nice,  Ma'am,  when  they  don't  come  too  soon. 
There's  my  Liz  with  five  under  six— t  veins  last.  She 
don't  hardly  know  which  way  to  look,  with  a  cradle 
each  side ;  her  head  first  this  way,  then  that,  going 
all  the  time.  They're  not  of  an  age  to  feel  jealous, 
that's  one  thing.  She's  a  good  mother  is  Liz.  She 
doesn't  complain." 

"  They  might  have  been  triplets,"  said  Violet. 

"  So  they  might,  Ma'am,  as  hef  as  two." 

"  Our  gardener's  wife  had  triplets." 

"  Did  she  now.  Miss  ?     Indeed  !  " 

Violet  talked  a  little  longer,  then  left. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  able  to  get  about  Miss," 
were  Mrs.  Enticknap's  last  words. 

She  next  went  to  see  the  gardener's  wife. 

"  You  do  look  well.  Ma'am  !  "  Violet  was  so  afraid 
that  she  was  going  to  say  how  glad  she  was  to  see 
she  could  get  about  that  she  hastily  said  how  pretty 
the  garden  was  looking. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  it  does,  doesn't  it?  Stock,  he's 
very  clever  with  his  work,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't. 
He's  fond  of  thmgs  that  weep,  though  we're  happy 
enough.  You  don't  blame  us  for  that,  do  you.  Ma'  n  ? 
Trees  that  won't  weep,  he  makes  weep." 

"  He's  a  very  clever  gardener,  Mrs.  Stock." 

"  So  he  is.  Ma'am ;  he  owes  it  to  me  in  a  sense, 
if  a  man  will  own  he  owes  anything  to  a  woman  '  " 

"Wha.  did  you  do?" 

"Well,  I  chose  between  two  places,  so  to  speak, 
one  over  Faring  way  and  this.    I  said, '  Far  be  it  from 
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me  to  dictate;  but  to  my  mind  it  hangs  on  the 
Bcullery  ! '    We've  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice." 

"  And  we  have  every  reason  to  be  very  grateful 
to  the—scullery,"  said  Violet. 

"  Well,  Miss,  there's  two  ways  of  looking  at  every- 
thing.   You've  got  a  nice  garden  yourself,  I'm  told  ?  " 

"  Very  nice,  but  we  want  a  Stock  !  " 

The  conversation  flagged  after  that.  Violet,  looking 
round  for  inspiration,  espied  on  the  mantel-shelf  two 
terra-ootta  statuettes,  one  of  Beethoven  and  one  of 
Gladstone. 

"  I  didn't  know  Stock  was  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's," she  said. 

"  Oh,  he  always  did  like  all  them  old  omamente 
Miss !  " 

From  an  attempt  at  politics  Violet  plunged  into 
Church  matters,  and  asked  Mrs.  Stock  if  she  liked 
the  new  curate.  Was  it  true  he  was  very  high 
church  ? 

"  I  did  hear  tell  something  of  the  kind.  Ma'am,  but 
I  didn't  take  no  notice.  He's  a  good  lodger,  they 
say.  Things  get  told  wrong,  don't  they?  There's 
those  who  are  high  and  those  who  are  low.  They 
mean  well,  and  they  come  out  at  the  same  place  after 
all.  I  incline  one  way  myself,  not  caring  for  flum- 
meries, but  there !  Cellaby  may  be  right  for  those 
who  can  read  the  text,  'Increase  and  multiply,' 
otherwise  than  it  says  plain  and  reasonable.  'In- 
crease and  multiply'  the  Bible  says,  and  you  can't 
do  that  in  a  monastery  !    That's  all  I  say  !  " 

"Talking  of  politics,"  went  on  Mrs.  Stock,  "I 
always  say  it's  good  of  gentlefolks  to  go  mixing  them- 
selves up  with  things  that  don't  concern  them,  and 
they  don't  get  paid  for  it,  mind  you.  Miss,  which  is 
the  thing  that  most  strikes  us  poor  people.    Stock 
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wys  it  will  be  a  bad  day  when  they  do.  Stock  says 
•  Pay  and  pollute.'  He  means  in  politics,  of  course. 
He  says  they're  clean  now  for  cleanliness  sake; 
nothing  to  gain  by  bein'  in  them.  But  put  someone 
in  as  is  in  want  of  money — then  comes  the  danger! 
It's  a  deal  gentlemen  do  for  folks  like  us,  but  most 
j{  the  things  we  don't  want.  You  can't  understand 
the  things  that  concern  the  poor  till  you've  lived  the 
life;  and  if  you've  lived  the  life  then  you  aren't 
educated,  so  it's  no  good." 

"But  the  labour  members  do  understand,  don't 
they  ?  "  said  Violet,  bewildered. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss.  They  start  out  poor  ;  but 
once  in  politics  it's  riches  for  them.  It  turns  their 
heads  and  they  see  things  hindpart  before,  or  so  it 
seems  to  me." 

"  But  it's  right  to  give  the  people  land,  isn't  it,  Mrs. 
Stock  ?  "  said  Violet.  "  If  they  become  landholders, 
then  they  feel  they  have  a  stake  in  the  country." 

"  Don't  you  believe  'i.  Miss,  the  stake  they  want 
is  a  beef-steak,  though  I'm  not  partial  to  it  myself, 
not  having  the  teeth  for  it.  They  can't  keep  their 
gardens  tidy,  let  alone  land.  And  if  you  gave  them 
land  they'd  want  the  best  bit  your  father  has.  They 
wouldn't  take  the  good  with  the  bad  and  be  thankful 
it's  not  worse,  as  your  father  does.  They  know  what's 
good,  but  why  should  they  have  it?  Stock  knows 
his  place  better  than  to  ask  it." 

"  You're  a  tremendous  Conservative,  Mrs.  Stock  !  " 

"I  call  no  one  names,  least  of  all  myself.  Miss. 
It's  enough  for  me  and  Stock  to  serve  your  father 
and  mother.  We  only  wish  we  had  little  ones  to  go 
on  doing  the  same  by  the  next  generation.  But  there, 
the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  took  away.  I  never  can 
bring  myself  to  go  on  with  the  text,  and  I  don't  see 
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how  the  best  woman  in  the  world  could,  with  honesty 
to  henelf .  She  can  say  it  of  other  people's  children— 
at  least,  some  can.  I  should  find  it  hard  to  do  that 
myself  I  hope  it  won't  happen  to  you.  Miss.  Its 
early  days  to  be  separated,  although  I'm  not  sure  it 
wouldn  t  be  worse,  the  more  you  are  accustomed  to 
each  other.  I'm  not  sure  I  don't  watch  for  Stock 
to  come  up  the  garden  path  more  anxiously  than 
I  did  when  we  first  married.  He's  fell  twice  lately. 
Good-bye,  Ma'am  I " 

Mrs.  Stock  watched  Violet  out  of  sight,  and  then 
stepped  across  to  see  Mrs.  Enticknap,  and  agreed 
with  her  that  it  was  nice  to  see  Mrs.  Egerton  able 
to  get  about.  Mrs.  Stock  hoped  she  wasn't  getting 
ideas  into  her  head. 

"Ideas?"  said  Mrs.  Enticknap.  "Miss  Violet 
never  I  "  ' 

"  Politics,"  said  Mrs.  Stock,  "  they're  a  danger  with 
women— the  educated  more  than  with  us.  They 
understand  things  up  to  a  point,  and  then  that's  a 
danger.  They  have  more  time  to  give  to  things  that 
don't  matter." 

"  They  do  matter  in  a  ser  je,"  said  Mrs.  Enticknap. 

"  Not  with  women,"  said  Mrs.  Stock.  "  Let  them 
look  after  the  men.  Make  better  men,  and  you'll 
get  better  poUticians.  You  can't  do  it  the  other  way 
round.  A  good  politician  doesn't  mean  a  good  man 
Mr.  Charlton's  giving  a  tea  and  sports  up  in  the 
meadows,  so  he  tells  Stock,"  said  Mrs.  Stock. 

"  Yes ;    I  met  Mrs.  Beal's  poor  old  mother  •    she 
told  me."  ' 

"  Is  she  goin'  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Stock. 

"  She  said  she  would  if  she  could  borrow  a  pateh." 

Mrs.  Stock  pursed  up  her  lips.     "  What  colour  ?" 
she  said. 
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"  I  shouldn't  think  as  how  it  would  matter  so  long 

as  it  wasn't  new  lookin'.    I  don't  suppose  anyonS 

knows  what  the  dress  was  eventually." 

"  I've  got  an  old  green  skirt " 

"  I  was  just  looking  and  I  found  a  brown " 

"  Not  you,  Mrs.  Entioknap.     You've  got  the  ohUdren 

to  out  up  for.    I'll  send  my  green  along  " 
Violet  knocked  at  Mrs.  Mayberry's  door.    She  was 

bidaen  to  come  in. 
"  Right  in,  and  mind  the  paU  of  water !  "    The  old 

woman  was  in  bed  in  the  kitchen  to  save  another 
fire. 

Violet  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "  Will  it 
be  uncomfortable  for  you  if  I  sit  here  ?  "  she  said 
gently. 

"  No  springses  to  hurt,  Miss,"  said  the  old  woman 
laughmg.  "Ifc'scomferable  enough  for  aU  that.  My 
children  were  bom  in  it— that  makes  it  soft  lying-- 
memories-I  lie  and  think.  Yes,  I've  been  ailin'  for 
a  long  time.  But  I'm  getting  on  fine.  It  isn't  every- 
one as  can  afford  to  Ue  in  bed,  there's  that  to  be  said 
I  says  to  my  son  there's  more  queens  than  queens 
thmkfor!  That's  just  my  joke !  I'm  a  queen,  and 
my  big  son  he  comes  in  and  he  does  just  what  I  tell 
him,  and  he  brings  me  flowers.  No  queen  could  have 
more.  I've  never  seen  jools,  so  to  speak,  but  they 
can  t  come  up  to  flowers,  with  dew-drops  on  'em  " 

"Do  they  ?  "  said  Violet,  holding  out  her  hand 
On  her  finger  was  a  ring.  The  diamonds  flashed  and 
sparkled. 

„  ^°  u^*'^  ^^°^  '  "  ^**^  *^®  ^"^^  ^°"^*"  thought- 
fully.    "  They  do  spark,  and  no  mistake.    IVe  seen 

cottage  windows  do  that,  evenin'  time.    I've  been 

nght  glad  to  see  it  when  I've  been  comir'  home  from 

harvestm'.     Yes,  jools  are  lovely,  but  for  the  likes 
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of  me  I  ihiak  m  monthly  roM  with  d«w-dropt  on  it 
is  more  homelike ;  that's  what  it  oomee  to  with  ns, 
Ma'am— homelike.  We  don't  set  store  by  the  things 
the  rich  do ;  a  good  man,  then  a  good  son — no  queen 
could  have  more.  Take  our  Queen  Victoria,  Bfa'am, 
there  never  was  a  better ;  but  I  didn't  feel  for  her 
anything  special   till  she  lost  her  man.    She  was 

a  Queen  till  then — out  of  our  reach,  so  to  speak 

but  when  she  lost  her  man  there  wasn't  a  woman  in 
England  that  didn't  turn  to  her  in  her  sorrow.  A 
prince  is  a  man,  and  a  queen's  a  woman,  when  all's 
said  and  done.  It's  a  woman's  head  that  the  crown 
rests  on." 

Violet  looked  at  the  tiny  old  face  with  it's  twinkling 
eyes. 

"  Where  do  you  learn  all  this,  Mrs.  Mayberry !  " 
sh^  said. 

"  learn  t  I  never  was  one  to  learn  !  I  just  lie 
and  think.  Things  come  up,  and  then  I  think  of  them. 
I  shall  think  of  jools  when  you've  gone.  I  shan't 
think  anything  against  them,  because  of  the  gates 
of  Heaven  being  made  of  them,  and  the  floors  !  When 
I  cleaned  my  floors  I  used  to  lay  a  newspaper  down. 
They  can't  do  that  in  Heaven.  You  do  look  beautiful, 
Ma'am,  and  your  man  away  !  " 

This  was  very  primordial  and  embarrassing. 

"  And  left  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he's  gone  on  a  very  long  journey." 

"  Now,  if  the  little  one  was  coming,  that  would  be 
something  to  show  him  when  he  got  back !    Is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no." 

"  Ah,  they  are  blessings,  they  are  !  My  big  son — 
he's  cutting  wood  now,  hear !  He  don't  take  no  wife. 
I  can't  seem  to  fathom  it !  A  big,  fine  fellow  like 
that!    The  girls  come  round  like  flies;    terrifying 
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^\!r'  "I^?  •'*•'  °**-°»» ' "  **»•  old  woman 
laughed  and   winkod   at   Violet.     "He',   the  .^me 

back  to  hi.  chopping.    He  never  .top.,  hear!    And 

•o  I  am  getting  on  grand !  "  .he   motioned  to  Violet 

tlr'  °~'«\.  Violet  bent  her  head  down,  and 

theold  woman  whwpered.omething  in  her  ear.    Violet 
lifted  her  head ;   .he  wa.  blushing 

geZ^'onT"*"'"'*  "^  ^''^"^  '^'^'  ^*''*°^'    I'°» 
"  I  mu.t  go.  Mrs.  Mayberry  !  »♦ 

flJi^.r"  "''''*•  ^""^  T'^ '    ^"*  '*'«  »  "hort  visit ! 
But   there    your   mother's   wantin'   you.    She   was 
hungenn    for  you  to  come  back.      She  says  to  me 
only  last  week.  '  We  mothers  know  what  it  i,  Sarah  ' 
Thats  true ;   that's  true  !    My  son  he's  cuttin'  wood 
for  me  gamst  the  winter  come.  !    When  I  was  bad 
some  time  back,  he  stopped  cuttin'.    He  didn't  know 
I  noticed !    I  knew  he  didn't  look  to  see  me  next 
wmter;    but  he's  begun  again.    He's  cut  a  pile,  he 
has.   and  wilhngly !     When   I'm  gone  he's  goin'  to 
foreign  parts.     It's  the  same  now  with  all  the  youn« 
ones  ;  they  must  see  new  things.    It's  nat'ral  enough-! 
the  homes  grow  too  small ;  it's  nat'ral.     You'll  see  him 
outside,  Ma'am.    Mind  the  pail!" 

Violet  walked  home  through  the  park,  into  the  garden 
and  round  by  the  potting-shed.  She  looked  L  •  it 
was  empty.  She  sat  down  on  the  handle  of  a  wheel- 
baiTow  and  cried.  She  felt  miserable.  These  people 
m  their  simpucity.  had  wounded  her-outraged  he- 
most  sacred  feelings. 

"You  get  :he  earth,  see  ?   and  I'll  plant  it !  "  said 
a  voice  outside.    It  was  Iris.    Peter  rushed  in.     "You 
^^-  ,  .       ^^'^'     "  ^^  you  sitting  on  the  earth  ?  " 
Viotet  pomted  to  a  sack.    Peter  stopped,  looked  at 
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hw,  «nd  got  rather  pink.    It  wm  m  matter  of  honour 
with  him  and  Irii  that  if  either  one  of  them  cried 
♦the  other  shouldn't  look.    But  this  was  different. 
Violet  was  grown-up  and  wasn't  supposed  to  ory. 

"  Were  you  crying  1 " 

"No." 

Peter  drew  a  breath  inwards.  That  was  a  w>*opper, 
although,  he  knew,  not  one  of  the  worst  kinds. 

*'  Is  it  because  you  are  married  t  Emma  says 
she'd  rather  not  be  married  than  be  married  like  what 
you  are.  Is  that  it  I — I  mean,  why  you  are — ^you 
know  what  t " 

Violet  told  him  it  wasn't. 

"  Then  you  are  /  "  he  said. 

Then  he  asked  if  it  was  because  she  was  sad  f 
And  she  said  it  was.  He  hugged  her  to  make  up. 
Did  it  1    Nearly. 

Peter  smiled.  "  You  hold  the  sack  open  like  that, 
and  I'll  get  the  earth  out.    We're  busy." 

"  Gardening  t  " 

"  Sort  of." 

"  Shall  you  marry  when  you  grow  up,  Peter  ?  " 
asked  Violet. 

"  Ra— ther  not !  "  said  Peter,  as  he  busied  himself 
with  the  mould.  "  Wait  a  jiflf,  while  I  blow  my  nose  I 
Lend  us  a  hanky.  If  the  others  don't  marry,  then 
it  would  be  my  duty,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;    an  absolute  duty." 

"  Was  it  because  of  that  you  did  "i  " 

"  No,  no." 

"  I  don't  see  much  fun  in  being  married,  do  you  ? 
Mrs.  Bunting's  husband  beats  her.    Emma  says  so." 

"  Why  does  Emma  tell  you  these  things  ?  " 

"She  doesn't;  she  tells  Nannie,  and  I  listen- 
when  I'm  asleep." 
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"  Yon  ought  to  My  you  are  listening ;    it  would 
be  more  honest.  Peterkin  !  " 
"  What's  more  honest  t  " 
"Telling  that  you're  listening." 
"  Yes,  but  what  is  it  t  " 
"  What  t " 

"  More  honest,  what  you  just  said.** 
"  What  is  more  honest  !  '* 
"Yes.** 

"  Saying  that  you  are  listening  instead  of  pretending 
you*ie  asleep.**  " 

"Not  that;  what  is  it?  Is  it  the  same  as 
honester  f  ** 

"  Yes,  you  know  it  is.** 

"  Well,  then,  Iris  and  I  can't  be  more  than  we  are. 
We  are  trying  to  be  things  we  can't  all  the  day  long. 
When  can  we  be  an  uncle ;  that's  what  we  want  to 
be  ?  " 

Peter  looked  anxiously  at  Violet.  He  stopped 
shovelling  earth  into  flower-pots.  "  Me  an  uncle,  and 
Ins  an  aunt.  Could  you  tell  us,  please?  We'll 
never  say  if  you  tell  us.  We  want  to  know  specially 
We've  got  a  plan,  and  it's  no  use  unless  we 
know  When  can  it  be?  How  soon  can  people 
be  ?  "  r    1- 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Peter  !  There,  your  pots  are  full. 
Wliat  are  you  going  to  plant  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  tell  you,"  said  Peter  huffily.  "  If  you 
won't  tell  me.  no  more  won't  I  tell  you.    Come  on 

I — TM  /  "  ' 

At  the  hall-door,  waiting  for  Violet,  stood  her 
mother.  In  her  h^nd  she  held  a  telegram.  "  This 
has  come ;  shall  I  open  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;   I  will." 

Violet  took:  it.    She  thought  it  might  be  from 
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Eyerard  Lang.    Her  mother  hoped,  yet  feared,   it 
might  be  news  of  Dick. 

She  walked  away. 

"Mother!" 

"  Yee." 

"  It's  from  Lady  Missenden,  asking  me  to  go  there 
to-morrow.    Shall  II" 

Her  mother  looked  at  Violet,  saw  the  traces  of 
tears  on  her  face,  and  said  she  thought  she  had  better 
go.  "It  will  be  delightful  for  you,  darling,  and 
Cherry  isn't  in  the  least  bilious." 

Violet  laughed  and  wrote  an  answer.  "Can  this 
go,  Mother  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  take  it  round  to  the  stables  and  ask 
Jacob  to  see  it  goes  directly  the  men  have  had  their 
tea  ;   then  come  and  have  yours." 

As  they  sat  at  tea,  Mrs.  Charlton  said,  "  How  did 
you  find  the  old  people  ?  " 

Violet  said  they  were  quite  all  right.  Mrs.  Charlton 
asked  no  questions;  she  saw  something  had  upset 
Violet.  The  old  people  and  their  sayings  had,  at 
one  time,  delighted  her. 

"If  ever  I  feel  depressed  I  have  only  to  go  and 
see  my  dear  old  Sarah  !  " 

"  Absurd  old  person  !  "  said  Violet.  "  It  is  extra- 
ordinary," she  said  a  few  minutes  later,  "  that  those 
women  should  be  so  fond  of  their  children." 

Mrs.  Charlton  cut  a  cake  thoughtfully,  "  And  yet," 
she  said,  "it's  very  natural.  .  .  .  Poor  Mrs.  Beal 
has  gone  to  the  workhouse  with  her  five  children. 
...  It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  .  .  .  Beal  is 
a  hopeless  drunkard.  ...  We  have  done  what  we 
can.  .  .  .  She  must  be  worse  before  she  is  better.  .  .  . 
It  must  be  brought  home  to  the  poor,  weak  man.  . 
She  says  the  children    are  well  cared  f or  .  .  .  she 
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18  very  grateful  for  that.  ...  She  was  given  the 
choice  of  work  ...  she  chose  scrubbing.  It's  very 
hard  work;  but  while  scrubbing,  there  is  just  a 
chance  that  her  children  may  cross  the  passage. 
She  says  the  under-matron  is  so  kind  ...  she  lets 
her  help  to  bath  the  children  twice  a-week— and  she 
lets  her  bath  her  own." 

'  Don't,  Mother !  "  said  Violet. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Sib  Evbbabd   was   at   the  Misaendens.    A   chance 
remark  made  by  a  man  in  the  smoking-room  had 
rekmdled   his   interest   in   Violet   Egerton.    It   was 
evident  that  it  was  a  only  matter  of  time,  and    she 
would  be  the  fashion.    He  had  rather  avoided  thinking 
of  her  lately.    The  expedition  in  Africa  was  assuming 
rather  an  ugly  look.    He  felt  he  would  have  to  answer 
to  Lady  Blatherwake  for  his  interest  in  young  Egerton. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  quite  certain  that  if  Egerton 
came  through  it  all  right  he  was  a  made  man.    In  his 
most  expansive  moods  Everard  Lang  promised  himself 
the  pleasure  of  standing  god-fathor  to  the  first  baby 
When  a  man  can  think  of  himself,  with  equanimity, 
as  god-father  to  a  baby,  it  is  quite  certain  his  feelings 
for  the  mother  are  of  a  purely  platonic  nature.     With 
that  conviction   he   consoled  himself.    The   rdle   of 
god-father  suited  him.    The  nurses  always  approved 
of  him,  and  he  had  foUowed,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
Sidney  Smith's  advice,  with  unvarying  success. 

As  he  took  his  seat  beside  Violet  Egerton  at  tea, 
he  felt  certain  that  nothing  disagreeable  could  happen 
to  anything  so  radiantly  beautiful  as  she  was.  Sorrow 
was  to  him  disagreeableness  in  an  acute  form.  He 
looked  at  her,  noting  with  satisfaction  a  growth  in 
things  worldly,  without  the  loss  of  her  spiritual  ex- 
pression. Violet,  safe  from  aU  primordial  curiosity 
blossomed  like  a  flower  under  the  warmth  of  the 
admiration  she  excited.  She  was  pleased  to  feel  in 
her  element,  more  pleased  that  she  felt  it  her  element. 
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She  had  grown  beyond  the  home  atmosphere.  She 
could  no  longer  find  all  she  wanted,  of  excitement  in 
life,  in  the  progress  of  the  postman's  baby. 

Lord  Missenden  smiled  at  her.  Lady  Missenden 
smiled  because  he  smiled.  It  was  her  amiable  and 
wifely  duty  to  find  amusement  for  him.  A  pretty 
woman  satisfied  his  eye  in  exactly  the  same  way — 
he  was  careful  to  explain  to  the  world — that  a  picture 
did. 

To  his  wife  he  offered  no  explanation ;  none  was 
needed.  It  was  quite  charming  to  see  the  way  in 
which  she  sought  artistic  treasures  for  him — outside 
the  world  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Those  she  ad- 
mitted were  beyond  their  means.  When  some  flippant 
person  suggested  that  to  t^dmire  beautiful  women  in 
the  flesh  was  even  more  expensive  than  buying  their 
portraits,  Lady  Missenden  looked  at  him  with  her 
calm,  beautiful  eyes  and  said,  "  We  do  not  find  it 
so ! " 

The  story  was  told  against  her,  or  in  her  favour, 
that  calling  upon  a  friend,  she  sat  in  the  semi-darkness 
talking  to  a  strange  young  woman.  She  frankly 
owned  she  was  bored  until  the  lights  were  suddenly 
turned  on.  When  she  saw  to  what  manner  of  person 
she  had  been  talking  she  said,  "  Oh,  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  beautiful ;  do  come  and  stay  with  us  !  When 
will  you  come  ?  " 

It  was  not  often  she  found  anyone  so  beautiful  as 
Violet. 

Lord  Missenden,  sure  of  his  wife's  sympathy,  con- 
tinued to  smile  at  Violet ;  so  did  Sir  Everard.  They 
later  agreed  she  was  perfectly  beautiful.  They  sought 
to  discover  in  what  lay  her  great  beauty.  Each 
thought  he  knew,  but  neither  said.  They  went  on 
wondering.    The  John  Baileys  were  also  of  the  party. 
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W^t''*'"  ""*"*  °°°^  ^***''    Violet  wae  Sony  to 
^Frances  Bailey  and  Captain  Stuart  were  already 

She  was  glad  of  that.    He,  too.  smiled  at  her. 
A  strange  yoimg  man  leant  forward,  with  a  toa-oup 
m  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  muffin  in  the  other,  and 

:rf:'hai^' ''°-  ''^  ^^^^  ^^«  ^^  ^^^^ 

She  enjoyed  it  all  immensely. 

^I^hV'!"^^^  ^^^'^''  ^°^*^y  »  "  «"d  Jan.     «« And 
doesn't  she  love  it  all  ?  " 

She  had  told  Valde  there  was  no  fear  that  the  sooial 
ee^e  wouldn't  develop.    It  nrnet  have  been  a  Uttle 

tr^ZuIZ^''-'  "^  "^^  •"«  •»-»  ««'  -  " 

"  Who  did  it  ?  "  asked  Jan. 

"No  one."  said  Frances.  " It  was  latent.  I  saw  it 
at  Lochewen     She  was  beginning  to  feel  her  feet  then." 

Jan  nodded  wisely.  She  was  going  to  be  amused. 
There  was  nothmg  she  enjoyed  more  than  looking 
on     She  usually  found  others  to  watch  with  her 

The  strange  young  man.  feeling  himself  to  be  socially 
a  probationer  and  not  having  as  yet  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  pai.y.  said  in  a  cheerful  voice, 

Nasty  busmess,  this  African  job!"  Those  who 
heard  stopped  smiling.  Violet,  not  having  heard 
smiled  on.  and  suffered  a  momentary  cMl.  She 
wondered  what  she  could  have  said  to  make  Captain 
Stuart  suddenly  change  in  his  manner.  She  was 
^appomted  to  find  herself  less  of  a  social  success 
tlian  she  had  thought. 

"Come  and  have  a  smoke,  Lang,"  said  Lord  Mis- 
senden. 
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The  other  men  followed  them. 

"She  didn't  hear,"  said  Jan  to  Pranoee.  "If 
Jack  were  in  Africa,  and  anyone  mentioned  the  word, 
miles  off,  I  should  hear  it !    Does  she  care  !  " 

"  She  thinks  she  does." 

"  Did  you  see  Mary  smiling  at  her  ?  " 

"  He  smiles  at  everyone,  doesn't  he  ?  "  said  Frances. 

"Ye— es,  more  kindly  at  some  than  others. 
Frances,  may  I  say  something  ?  No— I  won't ! 
Jack  says  I  must  learn  to  be  discreet.  Can  you 
guess  what  I  was  going  to  say  1  " 

"  Impossible !  " 

"  Secrets  ?  "  said  Violet,  joining  them.  Jan  made 
room  on  the  sofa.  She  patted  it,  and  Violet  sat 
down. 

"No,"  said  Jan.  "We  were  discussing  things  in 
general,  smiles  in  particular.  Frances,  I  tell  her, 
must  wear  rose  colour." 

"  Doesn't  she  want  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she's  quite  amenable !  I  can't  get  her  very 
interested.  I  tell  her  it  is  a  woman's  duty  to  make 
the  most  of  herself." 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  For  you  it  must  be  difficult." 

Violet  smiled  and  said  she  didn't  know. 

"  You  do,"  said  Jan.  "  You  know  you  are  abso- 
lutely lovely  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
to  look  anything  else!  Now,  tell  me  about  your 
husband— I  adore  romance  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Is  he  dark  ?  " 

"Not  very." 

"  Well,  middling  then— neither  dark  nor  fair  ;  that's 
what  I  like.    His  eyes  ?  " 
"  Hazel." 
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"Hazel?  that's  a  sort  of  greeny  grey.  I  know  the 
kind — go  on." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Is  he  fat  or  short,  or  tall  or  thin  ?  " 

"  He's  tremendously  tall." 

"  How  glorious  !  "  said  Jan,  settling  down  into  the 
sofa  cushions.  "  Oh,  Frances,  I  adore  this— make  me 
feel  creepy  and  sympathetic— do  !  Jack  isn't  beautiful 
—forgive  me,  Frances !  " 

"  He's  six  foot  three,"  said  Violet. 

"I  hope  the  girls  won't  be  too  tall,"  said  Jan 
fervently. 

"  What  girls  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  Yours." 

"  Oh !  " 

"  Don't  you  like  talking  about  them  ?  " 

"Jan!"  said  Frances,  "you  are  too  absurd! 
Take  Violet  to  her  room  !  " 

"  Won't  you  come  too  ?  "  said  Violet.  She  dreaded 
an  interview  alone  with  Jan.  Was  she  never  to  be 
safe  from  this  intensely  domestic  curiosity  ?  The 
prospect  of  enormous  girls  depressed  her. 


CHAPTER  XX 

By  way  of  economising,  the  Missendens  let  their  own 
place  which  had  thirty  bedrooms,  and  took  someone 
else's  that  had  twenty-six.  It  was  clearly  the  save 
of  one  housemaid.  Lady  Missenden  was  triumphant, 
and  Lord  Missenden  thought  her  a  wonderful  woman. 

When  the  Missendens  came  to  settle  at  Delmore 
the  housekeeper  put  it  respectfully  to  her  ladyship 
that  fewer  bathrooms  meant  more  hot  water  to  carry  I 
So  her  ladyship  reluctantly  added  the  housemaid 
deducted,  and  said  there  were  stiU  the  dining-room 
chairs  ^i  fall  back  upon.  With  shabby  furniture,  less 
is  expected  of  one— though  she  was  bound  to  admit 
that  sitting  on  shabby  chairs  did  not  make  people 
any  the  less  hungry,  neither  did  it  excuse  an  indiflFerent 
chef.  But  still,  morally,  they  were  economising, 
since  they  thought  they  were. 

People  in  narrower  walks  of  life  have  economised 
in  a  similar  manner  by  using  a  cheaper  soap  than  the 
one  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  In  a  very 
short  time  th^y  find  it  necessary  to  buy  something 
to  soften  the  hands  that  the  inferior  soap  have  rendered 
rough.  But  the  fact  remains  they  are  using  cheaper 
soap ! 

Lady  Missenden  and  Violet  were  sitting  in  the 
boudoir  at  Dehnore.  Lady  Missenden  was  working. 
Violet  was  holding  a  magazine  upside-down,  while  she 
leisurely  turned  its  pages. 

"  TeU  me,  dear,"  said  Lady  Missenden,  "  about  your 
mother.    Nothing  upsets  her  ?  " 
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Violet  said,     Nothing." 

Lady  Missenden  proceeded  in  her  cahn,  comfortable 
Mid  graceful  manner,  to  thread  her  needle  with  wool. 
Her  work  waa  engroesing,  her  conversation  was  frag- 
mentary ;  but  it  interested  Violet  enormously,  as  did 
everything  about  the  Missendens. 

"  Your  mother  must  be  a  wonderful  manager " 

•  I  think  she  must  be,"  said  Violet. 

"  Tell  me ;  in  what  way  !  " 

"  I  don't  really  know." 

"  I  like  to  hear  how  people  manage." 

"It's  so  difficult  to  say,  because  it's,  of  course, 
nothing  like  this." 

"like  what?"  said  Lady  Missenden.  "ShaU  I 
make  the  middle  of  this  carnation  dark— quite  dark— 
or  this  shade  !  " 

Violet  leant  forward  to  study  the  middle  of  the 
carnation ;  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  said  she 
thought  not  the  darkest  shade. 

"Not  the  darkest  ?  "  said  Lady  Missenden,  as  she 
pulled  out  a  strand  of  the  darkest  shade  and  besan 
to  work  it  in. 

Now  about  board  wages  ?  I  know  nothing  about 
them.  Our  dear  old  housekeeper  died  not  long  ago. 
She  was  with  Missenden  when  I  married— quite  one 
of  the  family.  In  fact,  a  few  years  ago,  when  we 
had  new  stair-carpets  at  Missenden,  she  said,  "  We've 
had  red  carpets  ever  since  we've  been  married." 

"  Were  the  new  ones  red  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  No,  green,"  said  Lady  Missenden.  "  Yes,  board 
wages  ?  " 

"Board  wages?"  said  Violet.  "I  don't  think 
they  have  any." 

"But  when  they  go  away,  or  your  mother  goes 
away  ?  " 
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'  They — ^tha  senrants  never  go  away." 
HoUdayst" 

"  They  never  have  any.  Perhaps  the  new  house- 
maid will." 

"Never  go  away  f  I  think  it  looks  quite  nice 
dark.    Now  tell  me  why  they  don't  go  away  !  " 

"  They  generally  have  their  relations  to  stay  with 
them."  ^ 

Lady  Missenden  was  really  interested.  She  dropped 
her  work,  and  clasping  her  beautiful  hands  together, 
leant  forward  and  gazed  with  deepest  interest  at 
Violet. 

"Their  relations— to  stay?  Dear,  this  is  most 
interesting.  Who  stays  with  who  t  Doesn't  it  make 
jealousies  !  Now  the  housekeeper ;  who  stays  with 
her  ?    And  how  do  you  put  them  up  !  " 

"  We  have  more  room  than  you  would  think.  The 
cook  sleeps  with  the  coachman,  so  that " 

"  My  dear  child !  " 

"I  mean  they're  married,  of  course,"  said  Violet 
blushing.  "They  have  a  cottage,  ahnost  in  the 
garden.    And  there's  no  housekeeper." 

"  Who  does  the  cook  have  to  stay  with  her  ! 

"  Her  son  very  often. 

"  What  does  the  son  do  ?  " 

"  He's  in  a  firm  of  electricians." 

"  Then  the  nurse  and  the  maid ;  who  do  they  have 
to  stay  ?  " 

"  Their  sisters  and  their  nephews  and  nieces." 

"  The  footmen  1  " 

"  There  is  only  one ;   he's  an  orphan." 

"  That  seems  very  hard.  Is  he  the  only  one  who 
has  no  one  to  stay  1  " 

Violet  thought  Lady  Missenden  was  laughing  at 
her,  but  she  was  wrong. 
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I*dy  Bfiwenden  wm  immtnsdly  intemted.    She 
WM  pr^>ared  to  take  up  the  oaae  of  the  lonely  footman  • 

!!  ^d  t|»«  others  aU  have  their  friendg  to  itay  ? »» 
«„    '.    ^^^y'"  not  well  and  want  a  change." 

or  tie"Kr»'^'~^'**^*""^*"^"-*^'^'^-^ 

"The  friends."  said  Violet. 

"  Your  mother  must  be  a  very  remarkable  woman. 
She  was  as  a  girl.    No  one  ever  saw  her  put  out,  or- 

"  ^fif sSi*^  **'''^*  everything  mean  and  petty ! " 

"I  must  Bee  much  of  her.  She  would  do  Missenden 
w  much  good  A  quiet,  oahn  influence,  at  the  same 
tame  beautrful.     It  is  so  difficult  to  find  a  beauty 

^H^nn        ^'^rf'^-     She  won't  talk  to  him  about 
rehgion,  will  she  ?    Because,   though  he  has   very 

get  to  the  bottom  of  them.    He  ha     .ever  got  t7the 
bottom  of  them  himself." 

n^l^t**"*'  T^'  ''°''^^'"  ^^  ^^°^«*-     "  you  would 
never  know  she " 

"That's  perfect,"  said  Lady  Missenden,  returning 
to  her  wools.  "Missenden  likes  that,  ke  likes  f 
woman  to  be  good,  but  he  doesn't  like  her  to  appear 
so.    You  understand  what  I  mean  ?  " 

VMet  wasn't  sure.  She  thought  it  only  loyal  to 
her  uiother  to  say  that  he  would,  of  course,  know  her 
mother  was  good,  just  by  look 

"  Of  course,  he  wouldn't  mind  that,  because  there's 
dTTu  f  "  ^'^^^^^-    '^^^  ^^^'^  know  our  Tommy, 
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Violet    said,    hardly.    She     had    seen    him    at 
Loohewen. 

His  mother  proceeded,  as  she  worked  in  the  carna- 
tion, to  talk  gently  of  Tommy ;  and  as  she  rambled 
on  describing  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  taking 
him  kindly  and  sympathetically  through  his  school 
days,  Violet  felt  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  have 
a  Tommy.  She  pictured  herself  at  Lord's  watching 
her  Tommy,  just  as  Lady  Missenden  described  herself 
watchmg  hers.  She  must  look  such  a  cool  and  dis- 
tinguished mother.  A  mother,  at  Lord's,  can  look 
so  hot. 

"Tommy  was  a  very  interesting  little  boy,  and 
I  thought  clever.  He  has  not  quite  fulfilled  aU  my 
ejq>ectations.  His  tutors  always  said  he  would  sur- 
prise us,  that  he  would  mature  very  late.  That, 
I  find,  they  teU  so  many  parents.  When  he  was  quit^ 
small  I  was  reading  to  him—it  comes  in  the  Psalms 
I  think-' Stretch  out  Thy  right  hand  and  deUver  us.' 
Tommy  said  '  He  couldn't.'  And  I  said  he  mustn't 
say  that,  that  God  could  do  everything  !  '  He  couldn't 
do  that-not  stretch  out  His  right  hand,'  persisted 
Tommy.  And  I  said,  'Tommy,  you  mustn't  say 
that ! '  "J 

"  *  Well,  mother,'  he  said,  '  He  couldn't  stretch  out 
Hw  nght  hand,  because  the  Son  of  Man  was  sittintr 
on  it ! '  ® 

"I  was  puzzled;  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
I  sent  for  his  father,  but  he  was  out !  What  does 
your  mother  do  in  a  case  Uke  that  ?  Darling  Jan 
must  have  said  delightful  things  too,  but  we  never 
enjoyed  her.  When  she  came  we  looked  upon  her  as 
an  intruder.  She  separated  us  for  a  time,  and  that 
we  resented.  How  did  your  mother  manage  with  so 
many  ?  "  " 
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Violet  didn't  know. 

"It  is  to  difficult  to  be  both  a  mother  ftnd  m  wife. 
I  realiioH  it  now,  And  am  ao  looking  forward  to  her  dear 
b»hv  •'ranoes  ia  delightful,  isn't  she  ?  J«)  hopes 
t>  1  habj  may  be  like  her." 

ur  I'ke  you,"  ventured  Violet. 

'  >i  >,  L  think  not.  Jan  and  I  have  discussed  it. 
F^'un< .  -  I  «s  a  fp,r  finer  character  than  I  have.  What 
I  a.;-.  '1'i«»en'' "  >i  •«  made  me.  If  I  hadn't  married 
fUv'h  3,  won  !'>  fui  man  I  shouldn't  have  trusted  myself 
a  .  \*rd.  :''  <.v  JPrancee  is  so  wonderfully  strong  and 
spl.ndid  in  rally.  It  gives  a  baby  such  a  start  in 
Ufc,  A  chaiaoicr  like  that.  I  am  quite  determined,  if 
it  is  a  girl,  it  must  be  like  Frances." 

Violet  wondered  what  effect  the  strongest  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Lady  Missenden  would  have 
on  the  character  of  the  baby.  She  ventured  to  wonder 
if  it  could  have  any  effect,  and  Lady  Missenden  asked 
her  if  she  didn't  believe  in  mental  suggestion,  and 
Violet  said  she  hadn't  studied  the  subject. 

Lady  Missenden  wondered  if  there  was  any  subject 
Violet  had  studied. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mary  Stuart  ?  "  she  asked. 

Violet  very  naturally  said  she  thought  an  everyone 
else  did. 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  afraid  Frances  thinks  the  same. 
The  question  is,  does  he  care  for  her  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Grieve  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  Elsie  Grieve  ?     You  don't  think  that " 

Lady  Missenden  dropped  her  work ;  again  she 
leant  forward  ;  again  she  gazed  at  Violet,  and  Violet 
regretted  her  indiscretion. 

"  Don't  say  that  I  said." 

"  What  did  you  say,  dear  t  But  you  really  think 
that  ?    I  should  be  grieved,  very  grieved.' 
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"  PItMe  don't  say  anything  I  " 

"  No,  no,"  Mid  Lady  BfiaMnden,  "  but  iff  to  hope- 
kMf "  '^ 

"  He  won't  die  t  " 

••  Who,  Henry  Grieve  t  Of  oonree  not.  It's  only 
in  novels  that  sort  of  man  dies.    But  Elsie  can't " 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  does  ;  I  only  thought " 

"I  suspected  it,  of  course;  but  she  looks  so 
calm,  so  quiet." 

Violet  felt  she  had  a  chance  here.  Mentally  she 
clutched  at  something— an  elusive  thought— what 
was  it  ?    It  came  to  her  just  in  time. 

"  Smouldering  in  the  hearts  of  the  quietest  Uttle 
women,"  she  said,  "  there  are  fires  that  no  one  sus- 
pects. They  take  them  to  Harrod's  with  them  every 
morning  "—she  hesitated ;  it  didn't  sound  quite  right— 
••  they  smoulder  night  and  day-in  the  cradles  of 
their  children  "—Violet  paused  ;   it  was  gone  ! 

Lady  Missenden's  beautiful  eyes  widened  with 
horror.  "My  child,"  she  said.  "I  was  afraid  of  it  • 
you  must  stamp  on  that  fire-put  it  out  once  and  for 
all.  You  owe  it  to  your  husband— to  stamp  it  out 
-and  you  can !  At  your  age  it  ca  hardly  have 
caught  fire.  It  is  disloyal  to  him  .  allow  it  to 
smoulder.  Your  tears  in  hi  absence  .hould  have 
put  It  out.  If  it  would  be  any  comfort  or  consolation 
to  confide  in  me.  tell  me  everything  !     I  am  perfectly 

chiw"    '*  ^^^""^  *"  '^  ^''"^^^  ^®^  °^®'  ""y 

"It's  not  in  me  the  fire,"  said  Violet.  "Aunt 
Georgma  said  it." 

••  Ah,  that  sounds  mo-  natural ;  no  one  knows 
what  fires  may  be  in  her  dear  old  sinner !  Talking 
of  fires  I  do  hope  th=  y  will  enforce  this  law  about 
fireguards.    So    many    women    lose    their    children 
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through  having  no  fireguards.  I  tell  Missenden 
what's  the  use  of  making  the  law  if  they  don't  give  the 
money  to  buy  fireguards  ?  At  Missenden  we  have 
given  away  dozens.    Every  cottage  has  one." 

"  Even  where  there  are  no  children  ?  "  said  Violet. 

Lady  Missenden  looked  quite  startled.  It  was  a 
practical  side  to  the  question  she  had  never 
thought  of. 

"Everyone  may  have  children — ^no  one  can  tell," 
she  said,  threading  her  needle.     "  Every  house " 

"  I  meant  old  maids,"  said  Violet. 

"Even  old  maids  may  have  children,"  said  Lady 
Missenden,  bending  her  head  low  over  her  work, 
scrutinizing  the  carnation  she  had  finished—"  to  stay 
with  them,"  she  added. 

"  But  they  wouldn't  be  liable,  would  they  ?  "  said 
Violet. 

"  To  what,  dear  ?  " 

"Legally  liable  if  the  children  got  burnt,  I 
meant." 

Lady  Missenden  didn't  answer.  She  worked  very 
industriously  for  a  while  and  then  said,  "  I  suppose 
they  stay  years  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  Your  mother's  servants  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Violet,  grateful  for  a  lead.  "  Femey 
twenty-five  years,  and  Nannie  twenty-five,  and  Cherry 
twenty-three,  and  Sharp " 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  out,  dear  ?  "  said  Lady 
Missenden,  waving  to  Laura  Listowen  through  f^e 
window.    Violet  felt  rebuffed. 

Lady  Missenden  was  so  deeply  engrossed  hi  hr. 
work  that  the  door  opened  and  shut  without  h«,.' 
hearing  it.  Sir  Everard  sat  down  quite  close  to  her, 
before  she  knew  anyone  was  in  the  room.    Any  other 
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j^r^  °*^^*  ^*''^  ^"°'^-    ^^y  MisBenden  never 

"It's  you    is  it?"  she  said.     "Should  you  put 
dark  here  ?  »-^he  indicated,  with  the  point  of  her 

«^!l*.     P®**^  o^  *  flower  and  Sir  Everard  said- 
idgnt." 

"  I>>u  think  so  ?  "  she  said,  putting  her  head  on 
one  side.  — 

He  thought  so. 

"  You  won't  mind  if  I  do  it  dark  f  " 
He  said  "  Not  in  the  least." 
She  did  it  light,  and  he  smiled. 
"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "about  Violet  Egerton  " 
rn^l    "    "'**  '^"^^  ^"^  ^*"'****  ^  *^®  fleems-but  veiy 
"  There  must  be  something  in  the  child  " 

wW  ^T*.'*  P'T**^^  *°  '*y  '^^'^^y  »°d  concisely 
what  he  had  found  in  her.     He  touched  gently  on  he^ 
stupidity;     dwelt  tenderly  on   her  simplicity       and 
™ming  to  the  subject,  lingered  lover-like  on  her 
beauty.     Of  the  latter  he  had  a  very  keen  appreciation 
and  was  glad  to  find  that  Lady  Missenden  had  it  too 
that  she  saw  the  points  he  saw,  and  admired  those' 
he    most   admired.     She   generously    admitted    thlt 
beauty  as  rare  as  that  covered  a  multitude  of  sodt 

He  confided  his  hopes  to  Lady  Missenden  of  making 

her  hLdT.^.5  T"^  remarkable,  and  she  sh^k 
her  head  and  said,  that  he  would  never  do 
Never  ?  " 
"  Never !  " 

;;She  is  immensely  admired  by  men." 
mats   not    enough!    For   some    extraordinarv 
-ason  you  wiU  find  women  won't  be  M^T  S 
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*'  Which  means  she  lacks  something  f 

"The  something  certainly  that  makes  a  great 
beauty.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  to  try 
and  make  her  anything  than  what  she  is — a  very 
beautiful  and  not  much  more  than  ordinarily  stupid 
young  woman.  She  will  come  out  enormously.  At 
thirty  she  will  surprise  you.  Her  character  will  be 
quite  firm  enough  for  aU  practical  purposes.  She 
will  bully  her  gardener  quite  admirably,  and  will, 
perhaps,  remember  the  Latin  names  of  most  of  the 
flowers.    The  gardener  will  think  so,  at  all  events. 

"  She  will  be  an  excellent  mother.  The  children 
will  be  exquisitely  clean  when  they  ought  to  be,  and 
delightfully  dirty  when  they  may  be;  which  dis- 
tinction must  be  clearly  defined  in  the  mind  of  a  real 
mother.  She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  must  have 
a  baby.  Her  love  for  her  husband  won't  be  engrossing. 
He  will  be  the  father  of  her  children,  nothing  more. 
From  what  I  hear  he  is  delightful  and  very  clever. 
He  is  probably  the  kind  of  man  who  will  insist  on 
his  wife  doing  her  hair  in  some  strangely  simple 
way,  because  other  women's  beauty  can't  stand  the 
test.  He  will  take  an  enormous  pride  in  her  beauty. 
He  will  put  her  on  a  pedestal.  He  will  mistake 
stupidity  for  femininity — ia  there  such  a  word  ?  " 

"  You  astonish  me,"  said  Sir  Everard.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  Mrs.  Egerton  doing  her  hair  differently  for 
any  man." 

"  You  are  wrong ;  for  the  one  man  who  can  make 
her  she  will.  She  will  be  shielded  from  all  knowledge 
of  evil,  and  she  will  keep  her  expression  of  divine 
innocence ;  but  she  won't  gain  that  of  divine  com- 
passion, which  is  to  me  the  most  beautiful  expression 
in  the  world  and  the  only  one  that  makes  woman 
quite  perfectly  beautiful." 
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"The  ezistenoe  of  evil  is  justified  if  it  has  the 
power  to  do  that,"  murmured  Sir  Everard. 

"Should  one  woman  improve  her  looks  at  the 
expense  of  another's  morals?"  asked  Ladv  Mis- 
senden.  ^ 

"K  a  sin  oommited  by  one  is  a  chance  given  to 
another  to  forgive,  surely        " 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  creed  !  " 

"  It  was  yours,  not  mine.  A  sin  to  be  a  sin  must 
wrong  another,  I  take  it." 

"  It  may  only  do  harm  to  oneself." 

"  One  may  not  sin  against  one's  better  self  ?  Why 
not  ?    Have  I  a  better  self  ?  " 

''I  should  say  so,"  said  Lady  Missenden  gently. 
Is  my  everyday  self  so  bad  ?  " 

"Not  so  bad,  perhaps,  as— apart  from  your  work 


Useless  I  "  said  Sir  Everard.  Does  a  day  ever 
pass  that  I  don't  help  someone  in  the  choice  of  a 
better  chef,  a  smarter  frock  ?  Don't  I  know  the 
names  of  every  eligible  young  man  in  the  United 
Kmgdom  ;  and  his  past  history,  which  in  those  cases 
where  his  income  is  sufficiently  large  is  readily  for- 
given ?  Don't  a  dozen  hostesses  look  to  me  for 
nelp  and  succour  ?    Is  there " 

"A  life  better  worth  living?  I  should  say  so. 
Why  don't  you  marry  ?  "  ^ 

"My  dear  lady,  your  beautiful  mind  runs  on 
matnmony.  Because  you  turned  up  trumps  you 
l^  t'^L^T^.^good  one.  Because  you  are  happy, 
why  should  I  be  happy?  Because  you  found  a 
Missenden.  why  should  I  find  a " 

a  ho^^e  r"  '"'"'  *^^  °^  ''^**  '^  ^^"^^  ^^  *«  ^^« 
"I  have  a  home.    My  drawing-room  has  green 
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glao^  silk  ourtaina — ^just  that  shade  of  green  that 
fills  the  hearts  of  some  women  with  pain  and  anguish 
— they  can  better  bear  the  rose-coloured  ones  in  the 
dining-room.  Anyone  can  have  rose-colour,  the  most 
unaspiring,  but  that  shade  of  green !  Could  any 
home  be  more  feminine  ?  My  women  friends  dread 
bringing  their  husbands  to  dinner.  It  makes  them 
so  discontented ! " 

"  There  is  no  nursery  I  " 

"  My  dear  lady  !  I  should  like  to  see  your  face  if 
there  were !  Where  would  the  divine  compassion  be 
then,  poor  thing  ?  That  particular  sin,  which  would 
involve  a  nursery,  I  should  have  committed  in  vain. 
You  would  not  take  the  chance  offered  of  showing 
forgiveness.  The  top  windows  in  my  house  have 
bars.    I  cannot  get  nearer  to  a  nursery  than  that." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Lady  Missenden,  "  were  you  always 
so  foolish — socially  ?  Were  you  always  a  thing  of — 
thistledown  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  ?  " 

Lady  Missenden  nodded. 

Everard  Lang  leant  f o:  Tcrd,  and  picking  up  a  skein 
of  wool  began  to  pull  out  the  threads  one  by  one. 

"Well,  years  ago  the  thistledown  floated  out  to 
a  dinner.  The  thistledown  was  fresh  and  young  and 
intact.  No  one  had  blown  bits  of  it  away.  No  one 
had  passed  the  time  of  day  at  its  expense !  Next 
to  it  at  dinner  sat  another  bit  of  thistledown — 
I  have  since  suspected  bits  blown  away  from  the  other 
side ;  the  side  next  to  me  was " 

"  Don't  be  foolish  !    You  sat  next  a  girl  at  dinner  ?  " 

**  I  sat  next  a  girl  at  dinner.  I  realize  that  now. 
I  then  thought,  of  course,  she  was  an  angel." 

"  What  was  she  like  1  " 

"Like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen." 
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Lady  Missenden  nodded.     "  Of  course,  but  really  1 " 

"  That's  not  sympathetic.    It's  quite  true  ;   I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  her." 

"  Describe  her  !  " 

"  The  length  of  her  eye-lashes  ?  Longer  than  any 
young  man  should " 

"  Do  be  serious." 

"  If  you  knew  how  serious  I  am  1 " 

"  Please  go  on  seriously  I  " 

"  Seriously  ?  She  was  lovely,  or  I  thought  her  so  ! 
She  was  full  of  life,  laughter,  and  love.  Her  eyes 
challenged  mine  to  prove  my  world  a  better  one  than 
hers.  Which  led  us  to  compare  our  two  worlds.  We 
found  them  strangely  alike.  By  the  end  of  dinner  we 
found  they  contained  but  two  people,  one  in  each. 
So  we  both— of  that  I  am  sure — determined  to  amal- 
gamate our  two  worlds.  Having  done  that,  they 
straightway  became  one  heaven  ! 

"  At  the  end  of  dinner  the  man  on  her  other  side, 
a  dull,  heavy  fellow,  with  aggressive  shirt  studs,  said! 
'  You  haven't  spoken  a  word  to  me.' 

"  She  should  have  turned  to  him  at  the  '  noisettes 
de  mouton.'— did  they  exist  then  ?  Well,  the  '  filet 
de  boBuf '  undoubtedly  did,  but  she  had  nothing  left 
but  a  peach-stone  to  play  with.  She  made  a  eh  ming 
little  face,  and  turned  to  the  man  on  the  other  side, 
and  left  me  alone  in  my  world." 

"  Heaven,"  corrected  Lady  Missenden. 
"  No  ;  it  had  become  a  world  again." 
"And- 
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"And— she  married  the* man  on  the  other  side- 
it's  a  way  women  have  !  " 

"  Not  immediately  ?  " 

"  Not  immediately.  We  Uved,  just  we  two,  in  our 
heaven  for  the  delirious  space  of  six  weeks." 
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"  How  oruel  of  her !  "  said  Lady  lliBsenden. 
can  such  things  be  allowed  1 " 

"  To  give  your  face  that  look  of  divine  oompassion, 
of  course ! " 

"  Don't  I " 

"  Well,  deal  lady,  that's  the  story  more  or  less.  I 
did  once  prove  myself  capable  of  loving " 

"And  now  you  philander!  Having  known  real 
love,  isn't  it  treachery  to  the  best  in  you  !  " 

"  I  philander  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  I    What  about  Violet  Egerton  t  " 

"  A  beautiful  child,  that  is  all— a  beautiful  bit  of 
thistledown  ready  to  be  blown." 

"  And  what  happened  to  the  woman  who  married 
the  man  on  the  other  side  ?    Do  I  know  her  ?  " 

"  No  ;  she  pays  that  price  !  " 

Lady  Missenden  didn't  understand,  so  she  asked 
him  if  he  would  put  light  here  ? 

He  wasn't  in  the  least  interested  in  the  work,  but 
Lady  Missenden  amused  him  mildly.  "  I  think,"  she 
said,  "  I  can  trace  Violet  Egerton's  simplicity  to  her 
home.    She  has  been  telling  me  about  their  servants." 

"  Talking  '  servants  '  to  you  I  "  said  Sir  Everard, 
feigning  horror. 

"  No,  not  in  that  sense.  I  was  very  much  interested. 
They  stay  years,  never  have  holidays,  and  have  their 
friends  to  stay  with  them." 

"  Do  the  friends  stay  years  ?  It  sounds  amazing. 
They  must  have  plenty  of  room." 

"The  coachman  sleeps,"  said  Lady  Missenden— she 
hesitated — "  outside." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Sir  Everard. 

"  Naturally,"  said  Lady  Missenden.  "  Would  you 
put  pink  here  ?  " 

"  I  should  put  red." 
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"  I  think  it'8  an  excellent  plan.  I  must  find  out 
from  my  maid  if  there  is  anyone  she  would  like  to 
have  to  stay.  It  would  be  such  a  good  way  of  amusing 
them — the  servants." 

Sir  Everard  said  he  oould  imagine  most  am^ifing 
possibilities. 

Lady  Missenden  hastened  to  say  she  meant  women 
friends.  And  Sir  Everard  said  he  supposed  she 
meant  for  the  women  servants  ? 

Whereupon  she  asked  if  she  had  said  men  t  He 
assured  her  she  hadn't. 

"  I  am  so  engrossed,"  she  said.  "  Would  you  put 
light  here!" 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Ii  was  while  Violet  was  at  the  Missendens  that  it 
was  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  take  a  flat  in 
Town  for  the  winter.  The  country  was  dull  for  one 
•o  young  and,  it  was  inferred,  so  beautiful.  Of  course, 
there  were  beautiful  women  buried  alive  in  the  country  ; 
but  in  most  cases  they  had  lived  their  lives.  That 
was  Laura's  theory.  They  must  have  seen  something 
of  a  world  they  were  willing  to  renounce.  She  urged 
that  to  repent  you  must  first  sin. 

Some  one  suggested  that  there  was  no  particular 
sin  in  taking  a  flat.  Laura  admitted  that,  and  said 
she  was  talking  generaUy.  It  was  generaUy  conceded 
that  it  would  be  delightful  for  Violet  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  to  hear  news  of 
Dick  when  it  arrived. 

Besides,  to  make  love  to  the  "  powers  that  be  " 
might  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  him. 

One  of  the  "  powers  to  be  "  put  in  a  plea.  There 
was  so  much  he  wanted  to  show  her  in  London.  So 
much  for  her  to  see  and  to  hear.  He  wanted  to  be 
the  one  to  see  her  aw.-vkening  to  the  beauties  of  pictures 
and  music. 

She  pleaded  an  absolute  ignorance  of  he  beauties 
of  Wagner.  He  said  how  honest  of  her  .  admit  it ! 
Hcr«8t  ?  She  wanted  to  know  why  ?  Ought  she 
to  care  for  him  ? 

There  was  no  ought  about  it;  in  many  ways  it 
was  better  that  she  shouldn't.  About  that  Lady 
Blatherwake  had  something  to  say  later. 
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Violet  was  puzzled ;  she  had  always  thought  herself 
musical.  She  had  known  when  the  village  choir  sang 
out  of  tune,  and  now  she  was  told  she  didn't  know 
what  music  meant.  She  had  always  loved  pictures, 
yet  she  now  found  there  was  no  beauty  in  those  she 
most  admired. 

How  could  a  sense  of  beauty  be  possessed  by  only 
those  few  people  who  belonged  to  a  particularly  small 
portion  of  London  society  ?  Everard  Lang  was  longing 
to  teach  Violet.  Her  mother  was  determined  he 
shouldn't.  But  Violet  was  very  willing  to  learn,  and 
was  distressed  at  her  mother's  opposition.  She  had 
no  idea  how  strong  it  was ;  neither  did  she  know 
that  her  mother  had  written  the  following  letter  to 
Lady  Blatherwake : — 

"  Dbae  Gboboina, 

"  As  a  woman  of  the  world— though  of  your 
doing  a  retired  one— will  you  help  me  ?  I  am  in  a 
difficulty  about  Violet.  It  is  probably  my  own  fault  I 
A  mother  more  worldly  would  have  better  equipped 
her  daughter  to  meet  those  difficulties  which  may 
arise  in  the  lives  of  most  j.oung  married  women, 
which  must  arise  in  the  life  of  one  left  without  a 
husband  to  look  after  her.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Violet  is  drifting  into  a  set  that  is  strange  and  un- 
congenial to  me.  I  understand  neither  their  morals 
nor  their  motives.  I  hate  the  terms  of  endearment 
the  women  use  to  one  another.  Violet  says  it  is 
smart.    I  hate  smartness  then  ! 

"  Violet  is  a  child.  It  is  only  natural,  I  suppose, 
that  she  is  pleased  at  the  admiration  she  excites. 
She  has  not  the  discrimination  to  dislike  the  kind 
of  woman  I  should  wish  her  to  dislike. 

"These  women  are  urging  her  to  take  a  flat  in 
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Town,  Mid  I  don't  with  it.    There  ii  the  oMe  in  « 
nntiheU.    The  altemAtive  is  thftt  she  ihonld  stoy 
jHth  the  lUleighf.    I  don't  with  her  to  do  that  either. 
Mm.  lUleigh  is  very  beautiful.     She  lives  for  admins 
tion ;    she  thirsts  for  it  I    She  was  not  content  tiU 
■he  won  mine.    I  made  a  poor  struggle !    She  de- 
n^nded  George's,  which  was  funny.    I  should  like 
Violet  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  Frances  Bailey  • 
•he  is  quite  content  to  see  very  little.    And  that 
deUciousJan!    There  is  no  news  of  Dick,  and  there 
•eems  to  be  no  chance  of  news.    If  we  had  known 
of  this  expedition  sooner  we  could  have  put  oflf  the 
marriage.    I  should  then  have  kept  my  child.    Do 
help   me,   Georgina  I— with  your  advice,    I  mean! 
Sir  Everard  is  in  constant  communication  with  Violet 
•bout  Dick,  in  spite  of  there  being  no  news  I  " 

Lady  Blatherwake  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Mrs.  Charlton : — 

"  DSAB  HXLXK, 

"I  got  my  jewels  out  of  the  bank  to-day. 
Good,  solid,  heavy,  respectable  jewels.  Fenders  for 
my  head— saucepan  lids  to  be  disposed  about  the 
rest  of  my  person.  How  many  people  will  beg  me 
to  have  them  reset  by  Cartier  ?    Wait  and  see ! 

"I  have  given  orders  for  the  Grosvenor  Square 
house  to  be  opened.  How  surprised  the  red  satin 
sofas  wiU  be  to  866  the  daylight !  Not  more  than 
1 1    This  is  my  answer  to  your  letter— 

"  Send  Violet  to  me.    I  shall  love  having  her.    It 

wiU  amuse  me.    And  I  promise  you  it  shaU  do  her  no 
harm. 

"  U  she  wishes  to  see  something  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  who  can  show  it  her  better  than  I  can  ! 
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I  li*y«  plambed  ite  dtpihi  and  found  it  fairly  soand 
At  bottom.  At  the  ia  married  I  o«n  tell  her  what 
•toriee  I  like.    I  make  that  stipulation ! 

"  Leave  Lang  to  me.  My  dear  Helen,  if  you  hadn't 
turned  down  the  brim  of  that  hat  I  sent  you  from 
Paris,  and  made  it  into  one  of  your  everlasting  mush- 
rooms, you  wouldn't  have  found  yourself  in  a  difficulty 
of  this  kind ! 

"  Blanohaille  is  out  of  his  mind  with  joy  !  Never 
has  mortal  chef— immortal  chef,  I  should  say— borne 
banishment  as  he  has.  I  believe  he  imagines  I  am 
going  to  many  again,  or  entertain  Royalty.  Parkin 
says  the  footmen  must  be  powdered.  He  hasn't  the 
stomach  for  it ;  but  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  give  in  ! 
If  dear  Blatherwake  could  see  me !  Henrietta  says 
he  can  !  It  is  surprising  how  much  that  woman  knows 
about  the  next  world,  and  how  little  she  knows  about 
this  one.    That's  why,  perhaps." 
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CHAPTER  XXU 
Sib  Evwubd  was  in  hi*  most  official  mood-^cwet 

o^rlrf*-       7". •PP'o'^Wng  »  difficult  matter, 
one  admitting  of  misconstruction. 

Ki^^r^l'^u  ^  '''*"''^*  ^°^^  ^  *^«  ^o«*n  on 

oTA    i;      ^"f  "°  P"""**^  °P*"^°"  °^  **»«  cleverness 
of  the  Pnme  Mmister  to  give  away.    Neither  would 

he  say  what  he  thought  of  the  poUtical  situation- 
beyond  that  it  amused  him. 

"Yes,  amuse."  he  reiterated,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  a  pretty  bride  of  a  few  weeks'  standing. 
She  couldn  t  see  anything  amusing  in  the  situation 

«ot  of  me  monopolizing  you  when  your  husband 
IS  lookmg  daggers  at  me  ?    How  cruel  women  are  !  ' 

But  the  German  question  ?  " 
Someone  had  told  her  husband  that  someone,  who 
really  knew,  had  told  him  that  they  would  undoubtedly 
land  at — Kingussie  !  ^ 

Sir  Everard  said  it  would  tax  Kingussie   to  find 
enough  breakfast  baskets. 
Whereupon  she  asked  him  if  he  never  took  things 

IT^^'  K      w  ^^  '^^   "^°«*    «^"°"«^3^'    when    he 
wanted  a  breakfast  basket ! 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  in  the  danger  ?  " 
He  said  there  were  greater  dangers  nearer  at  hand. 
He  sighed.     She  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
talkmg  to     Her  prettiness  was  a  matt«  of  a  year 
or  two,  if  that !  ^ 

A  look  from  her  husband  sent  the  bride's  eyes 
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down  md  h«r  oolow  up.  Of  ooune,  she  ought  not 
to  try  to  piok  the  braina  of  a  man  like  Sir  Everard  • 
although  it  had  been  in  order  to  meet  men  Uke  him' 
that  she  had  married  a  dull  hueband.  She  was 
longmg  to  ask  Sir  Ererard  to  oaU ;   but  she  hardly 

V  "Tlu  J*  ™*^*  ***^*  •■^®*^  permiusion  to  do  so; 
If  she  had  not  worn  a  ring  on  her  middle  flmrer— a 
thmg  he  detested -he  might ! 

On  his  other  side  sat  Laura  Llstowen.  He  turned 
to  her  with  relief.  She  had  no  apprehensions  of  the 
Germans  or  anyone  else,  and  she  invariably  amused 
him. 

They  had  been  talking  a  few  minutes  when  she  said 
in  an  undertonn,   a    very   unusual  thing  in  Laura. 

Look  to  the  left — quick  !  " 

He  looked  quickly.     He  withdrew  his  gaze  only 
when  the  object  of  his  interest  had  passed  out  of  sight 
He  turned  to  foUow.  with  his  eyes,  as  long  as  possible,' 
that  very  beautiful  object. 

It  was  Violet  Egerton.     She  was  learning  rapid' 
She  walked  like  a  woman  who  knows  she  is  bean  -'nl 
Mathout   setting   great   store    by   it.    She    acce- t4 
admiration  without  challenging  it. 

Don't  look  80  long,  Greedy  !  »  said  Laura.     "  Ho  ^ 
the  child  comes  on !    Can  Dicky  aflford  it  ?  " 

He  didn't  answer. 

"Missenden  is  so  proud  of  her." 

"  Missenden  ?  " 

"Yes;  he's  her  social  god-father.  His  god-parental 
mterest  is  so  pretty.  I  wonder  if  he  has  been  able  to 
convmce  her  that  there  lies  no  sin  in  dining  at  a 
restaurant— or  supping  either  !  " 

Everard  Lang  didn't  answer.  Laura  thought  how 
duU  he  was.  He  thought  how  tiresome  she  had 
grown ! 
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Their  hostess  was  miserable.  Her  supper  uarty  had 
not  been  a  success.  It  was  too  tiresome.  Si^Everard 
could  be  amusing  if  he  chose.  The  bride  she  had 
taken  on  chanc<^he  dressed  weU-nmd  Laura  on 
sufferance. 

When  Lang  got  home,  he  wrote  and  asked  Violet 
to  allow  him  to  take  her  somewhere-piotures-a 
ooncert-play-anything.  What  would  she  Uke?  He 
had  soen  her  at  the  Ritz.    He  had  been  with  such  a 

Lady  Blatherwake  and  Violet  drove  home  from  the 
Kitz  in  silence.  The  older  woman  because  she  was 
Sleepy ;  the  younger  because  she  was  excited,  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  think  about. 

She  was  tasting  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
sweets  of  luxurious  ease.    It  was  not  the  best  school 
for  her;    but  her  aunt  was  a  very  rich  woman,  and 
couldn  t,  for  the  sake  of  her  niece's  morals,  have 
motore  with  bad  engines,  or  live  in  a  smaU  house 
with  a  few  servante.    The  old  lady  was  as  quick  to 
see  the  change  in  Violet  as  Violet  was  to  feel  it  in 
neraelf .   She  had  naturally  seen  luxuiy  at  the  Raleighs, 
and  m  a  lesr ,r  degree  at  the  Missendens.    But  here 
it,  in  a  sense,  belonged  to  her ;    she  was  part  of  it. 
She  had  only  to  ring  the  bell  to  have  a  motor  round 
in  a  few  moments.    Parkin  encouraged  her. 

The  old  lady  liked  the  way  in  which  Violet  stepped 
out  of  the  motor.  She  chuckled  as  she  f oUowed  her 
into  the  boudoir,  and  watched  her,  with  appreciation, 
shp  out  of  her  cloak. 

Every  movement  was  graceful.  Where  had  the 
cluld  got  It  from  ?  Violet  stood  looking  at  her  radiant 
reflection  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  as  any 
other  beauty  might  have  done. 
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;' Humph!"  eaid  Lady  Blatlierwake.     "You  am 
doing  what  I  never  did  !  »  *'" 

"  What  was  that  ?  " 
"  Admiring  your  own  beauty  » '♦ 
Violet  laughed.     "  I  owe  it  to  you  !  " 

that  wH  ^  T'  "^  ^^"  '  ^°  ^^'  »d<»«d  to  the  fact 
Xr^he  ^r  ^''P''  "^'  ^^"'  ^**^-  -d  mother 
h^:  vn  *r  "^  ^  y°"'  ^*^«"'-     With  aU  her 

and  that  with  most  beauties." 

"May  I?"   said  Violet,   taking  a  ciearett«  *«,! 
tapping  it  gently  on  the  back  of  he'  hand  "^ 

you  r'^  '°''^''  **'  ^°^  '    ^^^^'  ^  «*^°"^dn't  if  I  were 
"Why?" 

IsWhT  ^  ^^^^"^^'^'t;  that's  reason  enough 
I  should  leave  something  of  your  own  self  for  Wck 
to  come  back  to  !  "  * 

"  Will  he  find  me  changed  ?  " 

nnl'  Ti!^' '     ^°"  ^^''^  '^^^^^^d  t>oots  in  the  after- 
noon, with  a  muslin  dress,  when  he  went  away.  cS2^'t 

t  Jtf  the  lolZl'^''' '    ''"'  "^"^^  "--  ^-. 

of  vfur"«*/''"  T'^  *^°"*  ^^°^^-    H«'«  »  man-none 
Of  your  effemmate  creatures-a  real  man  !  " 

sink  wTk  o.       ®^'*®'*  "^^^^^^  could  no  longer 

smk  with  grace.     She  sat  plumb  down.     "Now.  my 

noina  JZi.?  "^''^''  ^^*  y°"  k«o^  it.      I  am 

famM^  ^   ?  rr  *'  ^  ^""^  "^^^^  **^ked  to  anyone. 

exc;f  Tlf  tl:^^^^^^^^  It^'  ^^-  --  *<^^^  4one 
woman  ™t  ^^®-  ^o"  t  you  imagine,  my  young 
woman,     that    you    beautiful    women    have     thf 
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monopoly  of  happinees,  or  emotion,  or  love.  I  loved 
Blatherwake  as  it  will  never  be  yqur  lot  to  love 
anyone.  Mind  that!  It's  the  truth.  And  he  loved 
me  I" 

Violet  smiled.  She  wondered  what  Valde  would 
do  under  the  circumstances.    She  could  only  smile. 

Violet  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  smiled  up  at  her 
aunt,  perched  above  her. 

"  Heavens,  how  beautiful !  "  thought  the  old  lady. 
"  What's  the  good  of  saying  anything  ;  the  first  man 
she  meets,  and  my  coiinsels  go  to  the  wind !  " 

She  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  but  looked  at  the 
girl's  face,  with  its  wonderful  eyes,  its  half  part«d 
lips,  its  exquisite  colouring,  vivid  yet  delicate !  The 
husband  of  such  a  creature  had  no  right  to  be  in 
Africa. 

"  As  a  lesson  take  it  or  leave  it !  To  begin  with,  I 
was  the  plain  wife  of  a  very  good-looking  man.  It's 
a  difficult  position.  Other  women  thought  rae  fair 
game — beautiful  women.  They  were  sorry  for  me — 
their  sympathy  took  a  strange  form ;  they  were 
borrier  for  Blatherwake.  They  said  he  was  so  good 
to  me ! 

"  I  laughed  at  them  in  my  sleeve.  He  laughed  too. 
That  they  never  guessed — beautiful  idiots  most  of 
them. 

"  The  more  he  laughed  the  better  pleased  I  was  ! 
I  worshipped  him ;  he  was  absurdly  fond  of  me. 
I  made  him  laugh — perhaps  that  was  why  ! 

"  Then  he  admired  my  hair.  It  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  admire,  that  and  my  skin.  Well,  that's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  certainly  not  here." 

She  touched  her  cheek  and  laughed,  then  leant  over 
and  stroked  Violet's.  "  It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me 
that  we  had  no  children.    Stupid  idiots  said  it  would 
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Uve  drawn  „  together.    Nothing  could  have  made 
our  happmee,  more  complete  in  that  way ;  but  I 

f~^r'*-'°v'""''""'-    I  ™«»<i  Um  to  ha™ 

Jt  ttoy,  ,u8t «  naturally  «,  he  had  mea,l«,  at  nine  ; 
to,  tot  gun  at  ten  ;  hi,  huntere  at  eleven ;  hia  mump 
^"u  ""?  f'  °"«ken.p„x  and  meaele,  in  the^r 
m^^-  I*/»'"»f  ■»•  dreadfully !  If  he  hadn't  h«l 
meaalee  rt  waen't  my  fault!  He  laughed  and  I 
»n*pned  he  laughed  to  make  me  think  he  adn't 

tl,3°"'  i  7"  ^°""*  '"^  '*'"'<'•  ""J  ""ny  other 
thing,,  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  it  took  me  day,  Z 

oompo«.    I  wrote  suggcting  I  w«  qmte  wiLg 

comnut  one  particular  ,in,  if  it  wa,  the  only  wav 

tf  It  had  to  be  proved,  and  without  proving  it  no 
divorce  was  pcible,  I  would  do  it. 

im '^""ll  "i*  °™'''  °""y  "8™-    I  told  him  it  wa. 
1«  .0  fnghtfuUy  an«„u,  to  ,ee  how  he  got  on-t„ 

dreMmg-table.  and  I  went  out  into  the  garden  and 
wander«l  about,  miserable  and  horribty  1^"io„. 
It  wa,  a  summer's  night ;  I  was  shivering  I  wS 
under  the  tree,.  I  thought  I  could  betir  iZ^ 
the  dark,  what  he  had  to  say.  I  daresay  you  are 
I.ughmg-that    it    sound,    funny     to     you     AuM 

■I  wasn  t  fat  then  ;    I  wa,  very  slight    verv  vnnn,, 
desperately  in  We  with  my  husband!    S  2v 

m^at    t"""?  7°"  ""'-"  ^^  ''-en't':n:^t 
iraagmation  to  pity  that  child  !  " 
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"  And  what  happened  ?  " 

'*  Ah !  "  said  Lady  Blatherwake,  "  you  want  to 
know  too  much !  The  immediate  outcome  of  the 
interview,  aa  they  would  say  in  books " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Violet  eagerly. 

"  Was  that,"  said  Lady  Blatherwake  slowly,  "  we 
had  the  detestable  monkey-trees  cut  down  the  next 
day  !    I  hate  the  things  !  " 

"  Aunt  Georgina,  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Violet. 

"  Are  you  ?  I'm  not.  I  can't  imagine  how 
Blatherwake's  father  could  have  planted  them." 

"  No,  about  the  other  thing  !  " 

"My  child,  I'm  not  telling  you  all  this  to  amuse 
you,  although  it  made  Blatherwake  laugh ;  but 
because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  in  grim  earnest,  for  my  husband,  what  your 
friends  are  ready  to  do  for  fun.  It's  easy  enough 
for  a  woman  to  find  a  lover.  It's  not  so  easy  for  the 
same  woman  to  keep  her  husband's  love.  The  dullest 
creature,  the  stupidest,  can  get  some  man  to  carry 
on  with  her  so  long  as  she  is  married.  The  same  woman, 
unmarried,  no  one  would  look  at.  To  take  what  is 
someone  else's  seems  to  attract  some  men.  My  child, 
there's  nothing  in  this  world  that  can  come  up  to  the 
happiness  of  the  moment  when  you  meet  your  Dick 
and  can  look  into  his  eyes  unashamed,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  between  you  !  There  can  be  nothing 
so  like  hell  if  you  can't !  There  ;  I've  done  !  You've 
seen  a  side  of  old  Lady  Wideawake  that  perhaps  no 
one  has  ever  seen.  You  won't  see  it  again — girls 
bore  me  as  a  rule — I  shall  swear  if  I  ean't  find  my 
handkerchief.     Good-night !  " 

The  following  day  Violet  wrote  three  letters  to  Dick, 
went  to  the  British  Museum,  and  tore  up  a  note  of 
Sir  Everard's  unanswered. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Lady  Blathdbwakib  watched  Violet's  correspondence 
with  amused  interest.     She  quickly  grew  accustomed 
to  and  liked  to  see  the  small,  graceful  head  bent  over  the 
wnting-table.  and  learned  to  know  by  the  scratching 
of  the  pen  exactly  to  which  of  the  two  men  she  was 
wntmg.    If  the  scratching  was  continuous,  and  the 
journeys  from  the  ink-pot  to  the  paper  and  back  again 
very  rapid,  she  guessed  the  girl  was  writing  to  Sir 
Everard.     U  the  beautiful  head  remained  long  in  one 
position,  and  that  position  an  upward  one  with  the  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  pen  laboured  slowly  and 
fitfully  over  the  paper,  then  she  knew  the  girl  was 
wntmg  to  Dick.  * 

It  was  bad.  and  the  old  lady  shook  her  head, 
honestly  endeavouring  to  understand  and  not  mis- 
judge the  child.  Her  natural  impulse  was  to  be 
wholesomely  indignant,  remembering  her  own 
married  life  and  the  letters  she  had  written  to  her 
husband. 

She  knew  in  Violet's  case  the  engagement  had  been 
a  tmng  of  a  few  weeks,  a  delirious  experience :  the 
marned  hfe.  probably  as  delirious,  had  been  even 
shorter,  and  then  the  lover  and  husband  had  dis. 
appeared  out  of  the  child's  life. 

Into  it  had  come  an  older  man,  and  probably 
Where  women  were  concerned,  a  much  wiser  one. 
HIS  hrst  step  had  been  to  make  Violet  believe  in  herself, 
and  to  the  man  who  does  that  for  a  woman  she  owes 
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something.  It  is  as  well  to  leave  the  debt  unpaid. 
To  repay  makes  the  debt  a  heavier  one  on  the  other 
side.    A  debt  that  can  never  be  repaid. 

His  second  step  had  been  to  form  a  mutual  admira- 
tion society  of  two.  He  understood,  and  profoimdly 
admired  her.  She  understood  and  was  immeasurably 
grateful  to  him.  She  made  a  mistake— from  his  point 
of  view — in  conceding  that. 

No  one  understood  either  of  them  as  they  under- 
stood one  another.  Not  even  that  nebulous  husband 
far  away.     "  Did  he  really  exist !  " 

Sir  Everard  asked  the  question  one  morning  when 
they  were  sitting  in  the  Park.  Violet,  distressed, 
owned  she  found  it  difficult  sometimes  to  realise. 

"  His  existence  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  a  way."  Violet,  blushing,  hoped  Sir 
Everard  understood.    Of  course  he  understood. 

He  hinted  vaguely  at  a  past  when  he  had  been 
misunderstood;  less  vaguely  at  a  future  when  she, 
perhaps,  wouldn't  have  the  courage  to  understand  him  ; 
and  definitely  at  a  delightful  present  which  was  passing 
only  too  quickly.  But  it  was  pleasant  to  drift,  even 
if  one  drifted  too  quickly  ;  one  could  snatch  at  things 
as  one  passed ;  opportunities  grew  on  the  banks ; 
they  could  be  seized  by  those  who  were  quick  enough 
to  grasp  them  ;  they  could  be  held  for  a  moment  or 
two  by  those  strong  enough  to  leave  go. 

Violet  didn't  play  up.  She  was  no  good  at  this 
kind  of  thing.  She  had  made  very  little  progress, 
and  was  inclined  to  take  him  seriously,  which  was 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  wanted.  He  switched 
ofi  to  her  goodness,  a  subject  of  which  she  never 
seemed  to  tire. 

"  It  used  to  frighten  me  rather,"  he  said.  "  I 
reverenced  it  as  something  new  and  wonderful ;  now 
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it  seems  sometimes  to  assume  the  proportions  of  an 
ogre.  It  stands  at  the  gate  of  a  fairyland.  There 
is  no  sin  in  fairyland  remember,  only  a  UtUe  harm- 
less oblivion.  In  this  work-aday  world  sin  and 
happiness  seem  terms  synonymous,  which  is  the 
invention  of  the  devil  and  a  few  old  women.  I  wonder 
why  we  should  listen  to  them  ?  " 

Violet  didn't  know ;  she  wasn't  listening  to  him. 
He  was  struck  by  a  look  on  her  face  ;  it  was  strange 
to  him  and  disturbingly  beautiful.  Her  Ups  were 
half  smiling ;  her  eyes,  altogether  smiling,  followed 
something  eagerly.  She  leant  forward  in  her  chair 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said. 

A  yard  or  two  from  Violet's  chair  stood,  on  one  leg, 
a  Uttle  boy.  The  other  leg  he  swung  backwards  and 
forwards.  He  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  looked 
sideways  at  Violet  and  smiled  at  her.  He  threw  his 
baU  in  the  air,  and  when  he  caught  it  turned  to  her 
for  applause.  He  threw  it  again  and  caught  it  with 
one  hand.  He  stood  and  looked  at  her.  Then  he 
began  throwing  it  over  his  head  and  catching  it  behind 
his  back.  She  said,  "  How  splendid,"  and  he  laughed, 
and  in  laughing  missed  the  ball. 

"  I  can  do  it,"  he  said,  "  billions  of  times." 
"  You  do  it  beautifully,"  said  Violet,  holding  out 
her  hand. 

"  I  was  showed  how,"  he  said. 

"  It  must  be  very  difficult,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  awfully— it's  diflSculter— much  than  anything. 
Mr.  Strong  can  do  two  balls  ;  at  least  he  can  some- 
times.    Nobody  could  always." 

"It's  the  Lorton  boy,"  said  Sir  Everard  in  an 
undertone. 

"  You  know  him  ?  "  said  Violet  eagerly. 
"  You  remember  ?     She  ran  away." 
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"  From  him  !  "  iaid  Violet,  in  a  voice  huihed  with 
horror. 

"  Well,  from  Lorton,  I  suppoee.** 
Violet  put  out  her  hand  and  the  boy  came.  He 
leant  up  against  her,  and  putting  his  feet  together, 
slid  down  till  his  body  rested  against  hers.  She  put 
her  arm  round  him.  He  leant  more  against  her. 
Where  her  hand  rested  she  felt  his  heart  beating,  just 
as  Peter's  beat. 

'"  Have  you  been  running  ?  "  she  said. 
-And  jumping,"  he  said.     "I  do  aU  the  time. 
I've  got  heaps  of  things  at  home— heaps." 
Violet  nodded,  "  Nice  things  ?  " 
"  Awfully,  thanks  !  "    He  was  twisting  her  bangle 
round  and  round,  just  as  Peter  did. 

"  You  haven't  got  a  brown  pony,  have  you  !  " 

"  I  have  I "  he  said. 

"  Not  a  brown  cart  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  he  said  excitedly. 

"  Not  with  red  wheels  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have.    How  did  you  ever  know  ?  " 

"  And  brown  harness  ?  " 

"  Ye— es,"  he  said  mystified.     "  What  else  have  I 
got  ?  " 

"  You  haven't  got  a  whip  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  so  there  !  " 

"  What  a  lucky  boy  !  " 

"  It  was  my  birthday  a  long  time  ago." 

"How  old  are  you  going  to  be  next  birth- 
day?" 

"  Six  ;  I'm  five  now.  Does  it  open  ?  "—he  alluded 
to  a  charm  which  hung  on  her  bangle,  "There's 
Tommy  !  " 

Off  he  went.  Violet  followed  him  with  her  eyes 
till  he  was  out  of  sight. 
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"  WUt  were  you  saying  f  "  »h»  said,  turning  to  her 
companion. 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea." 

He  was  losing  interest  in  her.  The  look  on  her  face 
as  she  had  talked  to  the  ohUd  had  been  a  revelation  to 
him—pure  matemalism. 

"  How  did  you  know  he  had  aU  those  things  ?  " 

"Most  children  have." 

"  Lucky  children  !  " 

"Children  whose  parents  are  weU  enough  off  •    I 
could  see  they  were  that."  ' 

"  Poor  little  beggar  !  " 

••  Oh  !  "  said  Violet.     "  How  could  she  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  stand  Lorton,  I  suppose." 
"  But " 

J\^\'y^  '^'°'*«'  °^  *'°""«'  ^o^'*  looJ'  »t  me  like 
tnat  I    She  found  the  fairyland  dull  I  " 

"What  does  that  man  talk  about  ?  "  said  Lady 
UJatherwake,  as  she  bore  Violet  away. 

•*  Queer  things,"  said  Violet. 

''  Like  most  men.  I  suppose,"  said  her  aunt. 
I  wonder  !  "  said  Violet. 

"That  absurd  General  Fanshawe  was  telling  me 
this  morning  that  I  am  the  only  woman  who  really 
understands     him;     that     my     goodness     frightens 

"  To  you  ?— General  Fanshawe  ?  " 

"  To  me— General  Fanshawe— why  not  ?  " 

sho'ul'ders."''^''"     "''     ^"^^*'     ^^'"««-« 
"D'you  think  he's  too  old  to  talk  nonsense  ? 
man  IS  if  he  chooses  to  give  his  mind  to  it." 
If  you  don't  mind.  Aunt  Georgina  " 
'  You  don't  ?  " 
"  Of  course  not." 
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Wh«)  Violet  got  home  she  w«at  op  to  her  room. 
She  put  her  hand*  to  her  throat.  The  pain  she  had 
felt  the  day  Diok  went  away  wae  there  again,  like  a 
tight  band  choking  her.  How  oould  that  boy'e  mother 
hare  left  him  f  She  still  felt  hie  warm  little  body 
in  her  arms.  She  cried,  and  in  crying  forgot  all  about 
Everard  Lang. 


:.r.:u. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Whim  Violet  wm  learning  without  much  eflfort  to 
appreciate  Wagner  and  to  see  beauties  in  things  she 
had  never  imagined  beautiful,  Jan  was  making  more 
lovely  each  day  the  room  with  pink  roses  everywhere. 
There  oame  a  day  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  do 
but  wait.  So  she  waited,  as  it  is  only  given  to  women 
to  wait. 

Violet  learned  to  say  glibly  enough  that  Wagner 
was  "very  jolly,"  and  that  she  simply  loved  him. 
She  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  say  how 
his  music  affected  her.  Lady  Blatherwake  said  she 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  expressing  exactly 
how  it  affected  her.  "  But  then  you're  older  !  "  said 
Violet. 

"Old  enough  to  know  better,  eh?  Notwith- 
standing my  age  and  experience,  I  own  frankly  it 
makes  me  long  to  go  to  the  dogs  !  No  married  woman 
with  her  husband  away  has  any  right  to  go  and  hear 
Wagner.    It  should  be  prevented  by  law  !  " 

"Wouldn't  that  be  difficult  ?  "  asked  Violet,  and 
her  aunt  laughed. 

She  asked  Violet  if  she  knew  there  was  a  brother- 
hood, the  members  of  which  took  vows  for  ten  years  ? 
After  the  ten  years,  if  they  chose  they  could  go  back 
into  the  worid,  mix  with  their  friends,  do  and  see 
what  they  liked  with  one  exception.  And  that  was 
that  they  mustn't  hear  a  Wagner  Opera  !    Did  Violet 
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know  that  ?  And  now  she  did  know  it,  did  she  see 
the  consummate  sense  of  the  man  who  framed  that 
law  ?  In  sympathy  for  the  brother,  something  crept 
slowly  down  Violet's  back.  "  A  wise  man  that,"  said 
her  aunt. 

"  If  he  wanted  the  brother  back  !  "  said  Violet. 

"He  wouldn't  have  let  him  out  if  he  hadn  t  been 
certain  of  getting  him  back.  After  ten  years  a  man 
has  no  friends — the  world  is  a  lonely  place — the  niche 
he  left  is  filled  up.  That  brother,  I  take  it,  would 
be  glad  to  creep  back  into  the  monk's  hood." 

"  If  he  hadn't  heard  a  Wagner  Opera — ^I  mean  he 
might  without  knowing  it !  " 

"My  dear  child,  it's  a  mercy  you  have  your 
face,  for  you  certainly  have  no  brains.  Don't  be 
angry !  " 

"  I'm  not ;  I  know  you  pride  yourself  on  saying 
that  sort  of  thing.     I  don't  mind !  " 

"  Heavens  !  "  murmured  the  old  lady.  "  What  does 
a  man  like  Lang  see  in  the  child  1  " 

Frances  had  left  Chelsea  and  was  staying  with  the 
Raleighs.  She  felt  horribly  anxious  about  Jan — 
horribly  apprehensive. 

There  was  something  uncanny  in  Jan's  happiness. 
She  expected  too  much  of  the  world.  There  must  come 
a  time . 

Frances  hardly  slept  the  whole  of  one  night.  Early 
next  morning  she  went  to  Fraulein  and  told  her  she 
was  going  to  Chelsea. 

Fraulein  cried,  of  course.  The  Missendens  had 
promised  to  let  Frances  know  at  once.  But  they 
had  begged  her  not  to  come  too  often.  It  might 
frighten  Jan  if  she  appeared  anxious.  So  the  ^hole 
of  one  day  Frances  had  stayed  away.  At  this  Lour  of 
the  morning  she  knew  Jan  would  be  in  bed.    Frances 
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would  steal  into  the  house,  and  no  one  would  know 
but  the  servants. 

From  force  of  habit  she  put  her  key  in  the  door 
and  went  in.  She  stood  on  the  door-mat.  Her  heart 
thumped;  the  blood  rushed  to  her  temples.  There 
was  a  deathly  stillness  in  the  house  ;  and  on  the  hall 
table  strange  hats.  Had  her  premonition  been 
right  ?  Had  her  dear  Jan's  time  come,  and  she  had 
not  been  there,  and  could  not  have  helped  her  if  she 
had  been. 

She  stole  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Jan's  writing- 
table  looked  untidy.  It  had  not  been  dusted  ;  that 
was  evident.  The  pen  was  thrown  down,  as  Jan  might 
have  left  it.  There  was  a  letter  on  the  blotter.  It 
was  addressed  in  Jan's  writing  to  Frances. 

She  took  it  up  and  turned  it  over,  afraid  to  open 
it.  Why  had  it  not  been  sent  to  her  ?  When  she 
gained  the  courage  she  opened  it,  and  read  : — 

"  Frances,  do  you  remember  when  I  told  you  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  happiness  greater  than  I  could 
bear — a  happiness  beyond  mortal  endurance  1  It  is 
coming  to  me — so  I  am  told.  I  must  do  something. 
They  say  it  won't  be  bad  yet,  so  I'm  going  to  write 
to  you,  who  I  love  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Mother 
sits  and  looks  at  me,  trying  to  be  cheerful,  but  her 
mouth  wobbles,  poor  darling  !  "  How  we  grow  up, 
Frances.    Yesterday  I  was  a  child — now ! 

"  I  fe*^!  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bear  it — the 
happiness  I  mean.  John  talks  of  women  by  millions  • 
dear  thing,  he  doesn't  understand.  Millions  of  women 
may  have  been  aole  to  bear  the  touch  of  their  babies' 
hands.  I  feel  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  it  and  keep 
my  reason  !  I  shall  go  mad  with  joy  !  Nannie  used 
to  say  if  I  made  such  a  fuss  over  little  things,  what 
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was  I  going  to  do  when  big  happiness  oame  ? 
am  I  going  to  do  ? 

"  If  I  am  right,  and  the  happiness  is  more  than  I 
can  bear,  will  you  take  care  of  my  baby  ?  Teach 
him  to  be  like  John.  Teach  her  to  be  like  you.  Teach 
her  that  the  world  is  a  glorious  place,  but  that  its 
happiness  doesn't  end  here.  Teach  her  that  her 
mother  waits  for  her  beyond  the  dreams  of  this  world's 
happiness.  Supposing  by  then  she  is  an  old,  old 
woman,  and  I  am  what  I  am  now  ! 

"  Teach  him  that  the  world  wants  brave  men  and 
strong  men  and  good  men — that  the  world  is  worse 
than  it  looks — it's  safer  with  men  to  let  them  know 
the  existence  of  evil.  Teach  thom  both  to  laugh 
and  to  cry  when  it  helps  others.  Otherwise  I  don't 
recommend  it !  This  may  all  be  foolishness,  but  I 
have  never  been  so  foolish  that  you  haven't  under- 
stood me.  If  it  is  '  good-bye,'  dear,  darling  Frances 
— comfort  Jack.  I  have  written  to  him.  The  letter 
is  under  the  stockings,  in  my  second  long  drawer, 
the  chest  of  r"  -  wers  next  the  window.  I  have  hidden 
the  letter  carefully,  in  case  he  found  it,  and  I  didn't 
d'e  after  all !  I  have  given  myself  away  so  hope- 
lessly! 

"There  must  be  many  young  mothers  waiting  on 
the  other  side  for  their  old,  old  children  ;  isn't  it 
puzzling  ?  I  love  old  people ;  but  if  it's  a  boy,  don't 
let  him  have  a  beard  ! 

"Frances,  darling,  the  prayer-book  is  right.  .  .  . 

"Jan." 

As  Frances  finished  the  letter  a  nurse,  with  a  serious 
face,  stood  at  the  door,  and,  with  an  inclination  of 
the  head  and  a  gesture,  asked  Frances  to  come  up- 
stairs. 
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"  I  think  we  must  have  telephoned  to  you  just  now 
—Miss  Bailey  ?  " 

Prances  nodded,  and  followed  the  nurse  upstairs, 
into  the  dressing-room. 

The  baby  groped  in  the  air  with  its  tiny  hands, 
as  babies  do,  feeling  perhaps  for  the  angels  we  cannot 
see. 

Frances  caught  the  tiny  hands  in  hers  and  kissed 
them  tenderly.  Then  she  dried  them,  and  cried  again 
at  their  miraculous  smallness. 

"  What  a  funny  little  thing,"  she  said. 

"  You  don't  care  for  tiny  babies  ?  "  said  the  nurse. 

Frances  turned  indignantly.  "Of  course  I  do!" 
She  hesitated,  afraid  to  ask  the  question  which  stuck 
in  her  throat,  "  Will  she  live  ?  " 

"She's  a  beautiful  child,"  said  the  nurse,  non- 
commitantly. 

"  I  mean "    Frances  couldn't  say  it. 

"The  mother?  We  never  say  die.  I've  seen  worse 
cases— cases  as  bad,  pull  through.  It's  exhaustion ; 
she's  very  plucky;  she  was  up  to  the  last.  She 
wrote  a  letter  till  she  got  worse.  Was  it  you  she  was 
asking  for  yesterday,  perhaps  ?  " 

"Don't!"  said  Frances.  "I  only  didn't  come 
because " 

"  She  didn't  fret ;  it  seemed  that  she  didn't  want 
you  to  be  disappointed." 

"  She  has  so  much  to  live  for  !  "  said  Frances. 

"  There's  no  rule  in  that."  Then  softening  towards 
Frances  she  said,  We  can't  show  all  we  feel ;  it 
wouldn't  do.     She's  got  the  best  advice." 

"  Is  Lady  Missenden  here  ?  " 

"  And  his  lordship.  They're  terribly  upset."  The 
nurse  walked  to  the  window.  "She's  such  a  babv 
herself."  •' 
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Frances  nodded.  Her  throat  ached  so  she  couldn' 
speak.  She  looked  at  the  tiny  atom  of  humanity,  an( 
the  nurse  turned  and  looked  at  Frances.  She  admire* 
her  immensely,  and  thought  what  a  splendid  mothe 
she  would  be  some  day ;  then  fell  to  wondering  whi 
she  wasn't  married. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Lady  Miss"'  .»! 
"  You,  dear  Frances  ;  I  wonder  if  you  can  comfon 
John !  " 

How  could  she  ? 

"  The  baby's  no  comfort  to  him  yet,  he  won't  look 
at  her !  I  want  Missenden  to  come :  he  lovea 
her !  " 

Lord  Missenden  came  in.  "Look!"  whispered 
Lady  Missenden.  "You  know  the  story  of  Bvol 
Harte's  you  liked  so  much  !  The  baby  and  the  finger 
— she  does  just  the  same  !  " 

Frances  stole  out  of  the  room,  down  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Like  John,  she  found  the  baby  no  comfort— 
at  present. 

"  Dear,  dear  Jan  !  "  She  picked  up  a  bunch  of 
keys  lying  on  the  table  and  pressed  them  to  her  lips. 
It  was  so  like  Jan ;  she  always  locked  a  drawer  to 
show  how  business-like  she  was,  and  left  the 
keys  on  the  table  to  show  how  honest  she  found 
others. 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  round  it,  on  tip-toe, 
stole  a  man. 

"  You  can't  go  upstairs,"  whispered  Frances. 
"No,  Miss— only  to  this  floor  to-day—I  under- 
stand." 

Did  he  understand  ?  Had  Le  been  through  this  ? 
Did  all  men  go  through  it  ?  Was  that  what  men 
meant  when  they  said,  "  So  and  so  has  six  children, 
poor  devil  ?  "    Did  they  mean    that  he  had  gone 
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Arough  agony  Uke  this-eix  times  ?  Did  aU  men  go 
through  it  t  If  they  did.  why  was  there  a  man  on 
earth  who  wasn't  a  good  man  ! 

Could  they  pay  this  price  and  not  be  the  better 
for  it  ever  after  t 

vu  ^  *'*«/**"''  P^'do**'  Miss,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
hberty,  I  hoped  there  would  have  been  clocks  to  wind 
higher  up !  " 

He  pointed  through  at  least  two  stories.  "  A  cuckoo 
clock,  Miss.  There  may  be  yet ;  I  hope  so.  I've  been 
through  It  myself— at  home." 

Frances  felt  an  unreasoning  hatred  against  the 
smug  httle  clock-winder.  What  right  had  he  to 
have  been  through  it  ?  By  what  right  did  he  demand 
such  sacnfice  of  a  woman-she  had  in  all  probability 
been  a  most  excellent  parlourmaid.  Was  it  in  order 
to  perpetuate  his  plain,  smug,  ugly  little  face  ?  Was 
It  plam.  smug,  or  ugly  ?  It  looked  very  worn,  troubled, 
and  sympathetic. 

A  wave  of  pity  swept  over  her.  He  had  after  aU 
only  obeyed  the  laws  of  nature,  to  which  laws  she 
owed  her  existence,  he  his. 

"I  hope,"  she  said  gently,  "you  may  wind  the 
clocks  upstairs  for  many  years  to  come." 

Stan?"   *  ^""^  ^^*'*'  *PP^"^*°^e»*'  Miss,  I  under- 

Frances  nodded ;  the  parlourmaid  must  find  him 
tiresome ! 

"  Please  God  I  shall,"  he  said.     "  Cuckoos  have 
Deen  known  to  kst  that  time— with  care." 
The  little  man  tip-toed  away.    Frances  felt  she  hau 

?n  "".  w  i°  ^^  '  ^*  ^^«  *^«  ^*«*  *^g  «lie  wished 
hant!  t^^  *°  *"y°"^-     S^«    looked  over  the 

banisters  and  said  softly.   "Here,   did  you  marry 
Mrs.  J^ortescue's  parlourmaid  ?  " 

lo 
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The  little  man  beamed.  "  No,  MIm  !  Mn.  Smitl 
under-parlounnaid,  thank  you." 

Frances  went  back  to  the  drawing-room ;  she  f< 
better. 

The  door  opened  ;  Lady  Missenden  came  in.  "  De 
Frances  !  *'  she  said. 

The  girl  sat  at  the  woman's  feet.  Together  thi 
kept  vigil — ^in  silence.  Once  only  the  elder  wom( 
spoke ;  she  said,  "  It  will  be  such  an  interest  f 
Missenden ! " 

Once  again  the  door  opened  ;  each  time  it  openi 
it  set  Frances's  heart  thumping. 

This  time  it  was  Lord  Missenden. 

•*  She's  opened  her  eyes." 

"  Thank  God,"  said  his  wife. 

"  They're  blue,"  he  said. 

"  Jan's  1  " 

"  No,  the  baby's." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

WmjB  Lady  Missenden  and  Frances  waited  eilentlv 
^i^l"  ^^^^K-'oon*.  Violet  walked  in  the  park 
with  Everard  Lang.  She  talked  gaily  and  happily. 
He  hstened.  The  fact  that  he  knew  she  carried  some: 
where  about  her  person  an  unopened  letter  from  her 

S^Lu  .hT  '**?''  *  "'***"'  °^  °^«d  satisfaction. 
He  fe  t  that  in  mter^ting  her  he  had  gone  beyond  his 
expectations.  The  danger  of  interesting  her  mor^ 
than  she  mterested  him  troubled  him  a  Uttle  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  be  taken  seriously. 

thmk  her  almost  brilUant.  He  was  delighted  to  se^ 
her  attract  notice-the  notHe.  too.  of  thf  right  k^l 
ttn?  r.  ^W'^y  ^o^'  ^  can  compel  the  admira- 
look^/v  ,r^o^^"'  ^"*  the  most  6^0.^  turned  to 
^rtlJlna^-  S^--f  ed-11;  everymovementwa^ 
graceful  and  distmgmshed.  She  didn't  court  attention 
by  seeking  to  look  different  to  other  people,  and  w^ 
so  well-dressed  that  no  one  but  a  womL  posses3 

of  «!  acute  dress-sense,  would  have  known  what  she 
wore, 

beautiful  woman  among  hundreds  of  pretty  ones, 
passed  ^1  the  discretion  with  which  she  bowed  and 

shThlT*    ^'^^^^  ^^  out  from  aU  other  men 
she  had  touched  him  profoundly. 

ther  '^''°'*''  """'^  persistent  than  the  others  stopped 
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Lang  held  her  oapable  of  perpetrating  an  invitatioi 
to  luncheon.  He  hoped  Violet,  in  tackling  the  sitna- 
tion,  would  not  diiappoint  him.  The  woman  '/as  one 
who  wm  known  nerer  to  take  a  refusal  gracefully 
She  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  Violet's  arm.  Sii 
Everard  noticed  with  appreciation  the  delicacy  of  th( 
lace  on  Violet's  undersleeve ;  with  disgust  the  tight- 
ness of  the  other  woman's  glores.  Why  didn't  womer 
wear  a  larger  sise  in  gloves,  or  have  smaller  hands  f 

"  I  must  tell  you — though,  of  course,  you  know  !— 
poor  little  Jan  Bailey  is  dying^too  sad !  I  hardl} 
liked  to  come  to  the  Park ;  but  one  can't  do  an} 
good  by  staying  at  home !  She's  such  a  darling  t( 
die  !    A  girl  too  !    Not  worth  the  sacrifice  !  " 

Violet  walked  on  ;   Sir  Everard  followed. 

They  said  nothing.  He,  because  he  felt  it  to  b< 
tactful  to  say  nothing;  she,  because  she  couldn'1 
haye  said  anything  if  she  had  tried.  That  Sir  Everarc 
did  not  guess.  Hers,  he  thought,  the  intuition  nol 
to  attempt  to  put  into  words  what  was  beyond  ex 
^ression.  If  he  had  thought  her  stupid  at  times,  h( 
had  never  found  her  vapid.  So  far  as  he  himself  wa£ 
concerned,  he  felt  up  against  a  terrific  force— a  lelent 
less  force.  It  was  beyond  his  power  to  hel}i.  Pool 
little  Jan  must  fight  it  out  for  herself. 

In  sympathy  for  a  mutual  sorrow,  they  walked  oi 
in  silence.  Suddenly  upon  the  silence  broke  a  sob 
The  boom  of  a  cannon  could  not  have  surprised  Sii 
Ev  'ard  more.  No  raw  recruit  going  into  action  foi 
the  first  time  could  have  felt  a  terror  moi*e  paralysing 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  No  woman,  h( 
knew,  could  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  cry  in  public 
The  sobs  became  tempestuous.  There  was  no  dam 
ming  the  flood.    As  a  child  cries,  she  cried. 

"  Please  !  "  he  said,  "  don't  cry  !  " 
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To  be  seen,  by  the  whole  world,  with  a  woman  in 
tean,  waa  too  horrible.  "  PleaM  don't  oiy !  "  he 
repeated,  knowing  the  vanity  of  such  a  request  He 
might  as  well  politely  request  Niagara  to  stop  falling 
He  l»d  to  decide,  at  once,  whether  it  was  better  to 
remain  in  the  crowded  part  of  the  Park  and  be  seen 
by  everybody,  or  to  turn  oflf  to  some  more  unfrequented 
part,  and  run  the  nsk  of  being  seen  by  a  possible 
one.  To  be  seen  in  a  lonely  part  with  a  weeping 
w^,  he  decided,  was  the  greater  of  two  socW 

h J'^km"^*?  Wm  through  her  sobs  why  women 
had  children  ?  He  didn't  ^now-except  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  explain-it  wasn't  within  his  province 
to  know  He  only  knew  that  thousands  had  them, 
and  hardly  any  died.  He  groped  in  the  darkness  of 
his  nund  for  statistics.  He  couldn't  find  any  No 
women  died,  practically  none !  She  had  no  right  to 
subject  him  to  such  an  ordeal.  No  woman  with  a 
-ocial  sense  could  have  done  it.  He  was  immensely 
Sony  for  the  Missendens-for  Bailey-but  he  doubted 
ttu»t  aay  ,.f  them  were  suffering  a  tenth  of  what  he 
wa*5  fluffp'  «jg. 

With  tr  greatest  relief  he  hailed  a  taxi  at  the  Park 
gates  ui.d  ^ut  Violet  into  it.  He  told  the  man  to 
dnve  to  ,m  .,nor  Square.  He  lent  Violet  '  3  hand- 
Kercluex  ,»  mterest  in  her  was  dead.    She  had 

submitte  r,  to  an  indignity  unpa  alleled  in    his 

socuil  expti   ioce. 

H^^^'""^  "  ««°d-by«'"  ho  didn't  look  at  her. 

ile  didn  t  w.      to  remember  her  as  she  looked  then 

It  was  absurd       wy  »ny  wf*man  looked  pretty  when 


cried. 


'OtTiijiB  I 


He  drove  hoa«  wa.  a  Saturday  wasted-and 

irew  himself  in.  y^h^w 


■•■V-l  ^n,lT. 
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On  r^eotioii,  he  c  jne  to  the  oonolntion  that  i 
thowed  ihe  poMeeted  more  feeling  than  he  had  givei 
her  credit  for ;  but  sooiAily  t    Hopelen  t 

After  all,  he  wain't  sure  the  disillusionment  hadn* 
oome  as  a  relief.  She  had  never  amused  him.  H( 
knew  many  women  who  would  be  fascinating  to  a  blin( 
man.    That  Violet  could  never  be. 

During  the  time  it  took  to  traverse  a  tunnel  *'  i 
railway  train  he  had  found  himself  losing  inter  t  < 
her.  It  was  only  on  emerging  from  the  tunnel,  int.  «.a< 
light,  th'^t  he  had  found  himself  still  an  interested  party 
He  hbu  been  a  slave  all  his  life  to  a  pretty  face 
he  was  beguning  to  find  that  a  profile  could  pall  anc 
a  smile  could  satiate. 

He  took  up  the  receiver  of  his  telephone,  and  aske<j 
for  a  number  in  Mayfair.  A  few  moments  later  h( 
was  talking  to  Valde  Raleigh. 

"How  is  she?  "he  said.  ".  .  .  NotrealUyt  .  .  .  1 
couldn't  believe  it ;  .  .  .  men,  what  ?  .  .  .  Selfist 
b  ■  oh  1  can't  hear  !..."*«  are  talking  so 
indistinctly.  ...  I  might  guess  .  .  I'm  bo  sorry. 
.  .  .  Don't !  .  .  .  Why  ?  .  .  .  because  I've  never  seen 
you  cry.  .  .  .  Don't  talk  of  crying.  .  .  .  She'll  get 
well  .  .  .  becaus :  hUo  must  ;  nothing  so  happy  could 
do  anything  else.  ...  So  sorry.  .  .  .  Will  you  ring 
me  up  later  ?  .  .  .  I  shan't  go  to  the  opera.  .  .  . 
No.  .  .  .  Not  at  all,  I  don't  feel  like  it.  .  .  .  Take 
Barbara  ?  That's  different,  certainly  .  .  .  Nothing 
will  induce  her  ?  .  .  .  Not  a  bit.  It  shows  the  child 
has  feeling.  ...  All  right !  " 

He  put  back  the  receiver  and  thought  a  while. 
Then  he  got  out  the  map  of  Africa.  He  studied  it, 
and  began  to  make  what  xooked  like  short  cuts  with 
the  point  of  a  dry  pen.  How  uncomfortable  it  was 
being  sorry  for  people  !    It  could  do  no  good. 
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Then  he  looked  up  Jan  in  the  Peerage,  and  finding 
her  twenty-one  next    birthday  went  or    ouing  very 
lorrr  .  'U  auuh  time  as  luncheon  wa«  announced.    He 
beg  ^  to  be  sorry  again  about  haif-paet  three  o'clock, 
and  went  on  b^g  tony  at  intervals   for  two  days. 
Then  walking  in  the   Park  he  met  a  sight  that 
cheered  him.    It  was  Frances  I    She  was  so  splendidly 
healthy,  so  wholesome,  so  honest,  so  self-controlled, 
so  altogether  womanly.     He  wondered  why  he  had 
never  found  the  time  to  cultivable  her. 
"  How  is  she  1  "  he  asked. 
"  Much  better ;   I  saw  her  to- day.*' 
"  Good ! " 

"  She  was  a  little  distressed ." 

Lang   instantly   looked   sympathetic.    He   had   a 
facial  facility  for  that  sort  of  thing,  which  was  one 
of  his  most  valuable  social  assets.    He  could  look— in 
a  shorter  space  of  time — sorrier  than  any  other  man 
of  his  age  in  London.    He  looked  his  best  sympathetic. 
"Because — don't  look  so  sad,"  went  on  Frances, 
"they  hadn't  done  the  baby's  hair  right.    Jan  was 
showing  them  how  she  liked  it  done  when  I  left." 
"  How  does  she  want  it  done  ?  " 
"  Are  you  interested  in  women  even  at  that  age  t  " 
laughed  Frances. 

"  Even  at  that  age ;  axid  what  does  enormously 
interest  me  is  thf     they  have  hair  tn  do  at  that  age." 

"Here  is  a  young  woman  who  .vill  never  fail  to 
interest,"  said  Frances,  as  she  saw  Barbara  Raleigh 
walking  towards  them. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  see  Barbara,  she  is  to  be  seen, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  walking  in  the 
Row.  She  is  to  be  recognised  for  one  thing  by  her 
great  beauty.  If  there  should  chance  to  be  other 
girls  as  beautiful,  then  'ook  for  the  way  she  carries 
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for  the  tilt  of  her  chin  ;  for  the  fearless  way  she  lool 
at  eveiyone-which  is  distinct  from  boldness,  an 
must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  it-unless  b 
c We    someone  should  look  at  her  too  earnestly 

n,^!^i  ti"^^  ^^^  ^^^'  «*"^  ^«'  *^«»d;  will  loo- 
proudly  down  her  little  nose,  and  speak  sharply  t 
the  dog  at  her  heel.  He  will  raise,  in  gentle  protest 
a  pair  of  eyes,  rather  blood-shot,  but  profoundly 
tT'  \^^,T^^^»«  ^  t*il.  promising   never  agaii 

could  do  more,  dog  or  otherwise. 

Barbara  has  hidden  away  in  her  eyes  and  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  a  smile.  If  she  meets  a  friend, 
It  npples  all  over  her  face,  and  she  becomes,  in  a 
second,  the  Barbara  of  Lochewen.  The  hair  Captain 
Bumey  found  so  distracting  at  Lochewen   is  stowed 

of  It  hidden  m  the  broad  crown  of    her  hat.    If  bv 
none  of  the  above-mentioned  things  can  she  be  dis- 

else  walks  with  just  such  a  fraulein  and  three  dogs 

When  Barbara  met  Frances  that  morning  the 
smile  m  her  eyes  broke  into  a  thousand  welcomes,  and 
she  shpped  her  arm  through  hers,  ignoring  Sir  Everard. 
»,-^  TT    ""•   ^^  •  "    ^^^    whispered.     "  Fraulein    is 

shou  d  be  allowed  to  ?  I  can't  get  her  to  pay  the 
shghtest  attention  to  my  lessons ;  she  never  wm  tili 
her  eyes  have  seen  the  baby.  The  baby  slips  into 
everything.  If  I  read  in  history  about  Henry  the  VIII 
Fraulein  sighs  and  says.  "  De  leetle  darlin'.  I  must 
see  It  too.  just  to  see  that  she  doesn't  exaggerate. 
Please  arrange  it,  Frances  !  "  »»         • 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
The  immediate  outcome  of  the  scene  in  the  Park 
™mot\lr  T"*  ^^^^''  ''"**^''  ^^  ^"""^  ^*^*'^*«°  ^ 
"  Darldko  Motheb, 

™      •   "  f  °^«**^«  »»««*  be  done.     Violet  was  seen 
crying  m  the  Park  with  Lang  tLe  other  day. 

No  woman-^pecially  a  very  pretty  one-has 
^r^^tJl  '^^  ^^^"  ^'^^"^  -^*^  *  --  -^o  isn't 
"I've  heard  of  it  from  several  quarters.  I  know 
Violet  has  never  had  an  unkind  word  said  to  her,  and 
I  m  not  gomg  to  be  the  one  to  say  it ;  but  I  shall 
go  to  Aunt  Georgina.  It  is  a  step  I  feel  bound  to 
«»Ke.    It  s  not  a  pleasant  one  ! 

"  Your  loving  son, 
"  Paul." 
Paul  wrote  to  aunt  Georgina,  and  she  read  the 
letter  over  two  or  three  times  and  laughed. 

bhe  hked  Paul  because  she  liked  most  boys-the 
stupid  ones  not    less  for  their    stupidity  than  the 

ftTh  -TJ"'  *^r  cleverness,  the  handsome  ones 
for  their  looks,  and  "  the  boy  "  because  he  was  a  boy. 
They  all  amused  her.     Paul,  because  he  was  good- 

and  because  he  had  appealed  to  her.    That  she  liked 
hl^u    *^  ''"^'*  ""^y  ^  ^^'  *^^^^  *o  let  ber  think 

^^JtZloZ  '' " ' ''--  ^^  -^^^  -- 
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She  would  help  Paul  certainly.  It  fitted  in  with  a 
plan  she  had  had  simmering  in  her  brain  some  time. 
She  telephoned  and  asked  Everard  Lang  to  come 
and  see  her.  That  was  the  first  thing  she  did.  The 
next  thing  she  did  was  to  telephone  and  ask  a  friend 
to  come  half  an  hour  later  than  the  hour  she  had 
named  to  Lang.  She  knew,  if  he  came  at  all,  he 
would  be  punctual.  The  woman,  she  knew,  would 
come  on  the  wings  of  her  curiosity,  and  before  her 
time.  She  then  told  Parkin  to  let  in  no  one  but  Sir 
Everard  Lang  and  Mrs.  Benyon. 

Lady  Blatherwake  was  sitting  in  the  large  drawing- 
room  when  Sir  Everard  was  announced.  He  after- 
wards remembered,  above  everything  else,  a  scent 
of  lilies  of  the  valley.  The  room  seemed  full  of  them. 
Until  then  he  had  loved  them.  He  had  carried  his 
love  for  them  so  far  as  to  like  women  who  loved 
them,  and  nearly  all  women  loved  them. 

The  old  lady  was  doing  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  It  wasn't 
the  height  of  the  London  season  certainly ;  but  to 
have  time  to  do  a  jig-saw  puzzle  at  all  in  London  after 
Easter  argued  a  certain  lack  of  social  success.  So 
thought  Everard  Lang. 

He  wondered  how  he  was  to  break  to  her  gently 
that  his  interest  in  her  niece  was  dead.  She  took 
things  in  such  unexpected  ways.  A  few  months  •\go 
she  would  have  been  the  first  to  say  Violet  was  dull ; 
now  she  was  infatuated  about  the  girl.  The  old  lady 
had  done  wonders  for  her,  no  doubt.  But  she  could 
do  no  more.  Violet  Egerton,  in  dressing  beautifully, 
had  reached  her  social  limit.  She  was  "au  fond," 
domesticated.  Lady  Missenden  was  right.  She  was 
made  to  be  the  mother  of  exquisitely  clean  children. 
After  all,  it  was  something,  and  as  such  Sir  Everard 
was  perfectly  willing  to  admire  her. 
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Ah,  there  you  are!"  said  Lady  Blatherwake, 
looking  up.  "It  was  you,  wasn't  it,  who  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  ?  " 

He  admitted  it.  That  was  nothmg !  Most  men 
would  do  as  much  for  any  woman.  To  come  in 
answer  to  a  hurried  summons  was  a  great  deal.  It 
was  gracious  of  a  man  in  his  position  to  answer  such 
a  summons  at  all.  Did  she  realise  how  busy  he  was  ? 
Had  she  any  idea  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
in  the  balance  while  she  jig-sawed  ?  Was  she  one  of 
those  who  saw  only  what  he  allowed  them  to  call  the 
frivolous  side  of  his  nature  ? 

"  Yes,  it  was  you — the  day  you  came  over  to  Fair- 
home-^uly,  wasn't  it  ?  You  spoilt  my  game  then  ; 
you've  spoilt  it  now  !  " 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  from  the  table  and  rose. 
Everard  Lang  wished  all  stout  women  would  remain 
seated. 

"  Now  I  mean  to  spoil  yours,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  lady  !  "  he  said.  "  How  have  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  you  ?  " 

"  To  begin  with,  by  calling  me  *  dear  lady.'  It's 
a  modem  mannerism  I  hate  !  " 

"  Is  it  so  modem  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not.  It  may  be  too  old  !  Call  me  *  my 
good  woman '  if  you  must  be  familiar ;  I  prefer  it. 
I  always  go  straight  to  the  point !  No  beating  about 
the  bush !  If  I  were  a  clever  woman  you  would  go 
away  without  having  discovered— for  all  your  wit— 
the  reason  of  my  displeasure,  or  the  nature  of  my 
revenge.  I  am  going  to  disclose  both— to  lay  my 
cards  face  up  on  the  table.  You  will  have  no  use  for 
diplomacy.  Disabuse  your  mind  of  it.  I  want  a 
clear  head  and  a  straightforward  answer.  You  have 
forgotten  how  to  give  one !    You  must  first  of  aU 
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pronuBe,  from  to-day,  to  cease  making  a  fool  of  my 
niece ! " 

He  would  have  put  it  differently,  but  it  was  exactly 
put  his  way,  what  he  was  most  anxious  to  do.  But 
in  promising  mat  he  admitted  himself  guilty,  he 
must  be  careful— in  other  words,  diplomatic.  He 
began  gently  and  cautiously  by  saying  he  hardly 
undei-stood  what  Lady  Blatherwake  meant.  It  was 
very  much  more  likely  that  Mrs.  Egerton,  with  her 
beauty  and  fascination,  would  make  a  fool  of  a  man. 

"  She  hasn't  the  wit  to  do  it.  You  are  putting 
ideas  into  her  head!  How  you  got  them  there, 
heaven  knows  I  You  deserve  credit  for  that !  She's 
the  simplest  creature  in  the  world.  This  veneer  of 
fashion  doesn't  become  her  in  the  least !  She  won't 
allow  anything  against  you.  She's  as  obstinate  as 
a  mule.  You  are  shocked  at  hearing  that  of  a  beautiful 
woman !  She's  not  a  woman,  she's  a  baby !  A 
sentimental  baby !  Do  you  want  her  to  be  in  love 
with  you  ?  " 

Everard  Lang  showed  plainly  enough  the  horror 
he  felt  at  such  a  suggestion.  Besides  putting  every- 
thing else  aside,  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility! 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  express  himself  ! 

"  Then  in  heaven's  name,  what  do  you  want  1 "  said 
Lady  Blatherwake. 

Sir  Everard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  olr"  Udy 
was  impossible,  hopelessly  behind  the  times. 

"  She  18  in  love  with  you,  there  !  You  a  man 
twice— three  times  her  age  I  She  nineteen,  and  a 
baby  at  that;  her  husband  in  Africa!  Who  sent 
him  there  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Blatherwake,"  said  Everard  Lang 
in  his  quietest  voice,  his  most  charming  manner, 
"it  is  too  absurd;    you  are  labouring  under  some 
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very  grave  misapprehension — some  strange  delusion. 
The  only  possible  way  out  of  it  is  to  laugh !  It  is  so 
absurdly  funny.  I  am,  as  you  say,  more  than  twice 
her  age.  I  look  upon  her  as  a  very  beautiful  child ; 
it's  so  absurdly  funny  !  " 

"  Funny  ?  It's  that,  in  a  way,  if  I  could  make 
her  see  it !     I've  told  her  you're  getting  fat." 

Sir  Everard  nodded.  As  a  weapon  in  wartime 
Lady  Blathdrwake  was  justified  in  using  the  ex- 
pression. "  And  old,"  went  on  the  old  lady,  gathering 
impetus  as  she  went.  "  I've  raked  up  all  I  can  about 
your  past !  Heaven  knows  I  can't  find  as  much 
as  I  hoped.  What  have  you  been  doing  all  these 
years  ?  I  gave  you  credit  for  being  much  worse. 
You  really  did  go  to  shoot  chamois  three  years  ago  ? 
Well !  I  told  her  of  your  scandalous  behaviour  with 
Mrs.  Jay !  All  she  said  was  that,  as  it  was  so  long 
ago,  and  you  are  forty-five  now,  that  you  must  have 
been  a  baby,  and  that  Mrs.  Jay  ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  herself.     What  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  That  Mrs.  Jay  was " 

"  I'm  serious  !  " 

"  My  dear  lady,  there's  no  need  to  tell  me  that ; 
but  I've  never  known  you  so  serious  that  you  haven't 
been  amusing." 

He  was  taking  the  old  lady  the  wrong  way.  She 
was  desperately  in  earnest. 

"  I  say  again  that  it's  all  absurd.  Mrs.  Egerton 
has  been  very  kind  to  an  old  friend  of  her  aunt's  ! 
That's  all !  Someone  has  been  making  fun  of  you, 
and  very  unkindly  of  me  !  " 

"  Very  well,  I  can  use  the  same  weapons.  You 
know  my  quarrel,  here's  my  revenge  !  " 

She  advanced  towards  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm.     He  felt  himself  freezing  as  he  counted  the 
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rings  on  her  fingers.  The  emeralds  and  diamonds 
were  magnificent.  Even  at  such  a  moment  his  love 
of  beauty  made  him  stop  while  he  looked  at  them. 
The  commercial  side  of  his  nature  estimated  in  a 
fiash  their  value.  That  moment  cost  him  more  than 
he  guessed.    The  pressure  on  his  arm  tightened. 

"Everard»"  said  Lady  Blatherwake  tenderly. 
Women  had  called  him  "  Everard "  many  times 
before ;  but  he  had  veiy  seldom  heard  it  said  with 
such  feeling.  He  started.  He  tried  to  withdraw  his 
arm ;  it  was  firmly  held.  He  looked  at  the  old  lady. 
She  looked  at  him.  She  smiled.  He  didn't. 
"  Everard !  I  know  why  you  have  been  coming  here. 
.  .  .  Under  pretext  of  making  love  to  my  niece,  you 
have  been  trying  to  marry  me.  ...  No  woman  is  so 
old  as  to  be  blind  to  what  after  all  is  the  only  thing 
that  matters.  .  .  .  What  have  you  to  say  !  " 

"  My  dear  lady  !  " 

"  Is  that  all  1  .  .  .  Don't  be  afraid  .  .  .  you  are 
afraid  people  will  say  you  are  marrying  me  for  my 
money  ...  let  them ! 

"  It  is  very  unlikely  you  have  over-estimated  my 
wealth  ...  it  would  be  diflScult.  ...  I  would  give 
it  all  up  for  this  moment.  ...  I  am  lonely.  ...  I 
choose  to  disregard  your  past  .  .  .  what  little  I  can 
find  of  it  .  .  .  but  to  a  woman  who  loves  .  .  .  that 
little !  I  am  prepared  to  make  you  happy.  ...  If 
you  could  imagine  what  I  felt,  when  I  stooped  to  make 
those  investigations  .  .  .  how  I  was  terrified  to  find 
them  true !  I  sent  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  in  the  Tyrol,  when  I  found  you  had  really  been 
there  to  shoot  chamois.  .  .  .  Everard  !  Am  I  foolish  ? 
I  wasn't  so  pleased  with  the  hotel-keeper  at  TrouvUle 
.  .  .  they  are  not  such  simple  people !  .  ,  ,  Will  you 
believe  it  when  I  tell  you  I  have  been  jealous  of  that 
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beautiful  child  .  .  .  she  had  so  much  .  .  .  but  I  now 
have  .  .  .  everything.  .  .  .  How  shall  we  face  the 
world  ?  It  will  need  courage  .  .  .  you  lacked  even 
the  courage  to  tell  me.  .  .  .  Women,  where  they 
love,  are  braver  than  men.  .  .  .  What  shall  we  do  ! 
.  .  .  Shall  we  go  to  the  Tyrol  .  .  .  just  you  and  I  ? 
We  could  take  Blanchaille  ...  it  would  make  all  the 
difference.  .  .  .  The  world  is  at  our  feet  .  .  .  there 
is  nowhere  we  can't  go  .  .  .  nowhere  I  don't  want 
to  go;  so  long  as  it  is  you  and  I,  alone.  .  .  .  Everard, 
have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  Did  you  imagine  me 
inconsolable  ...  as  the  rest  of  the  world  did  1  .  .  . 
I  was  till  now  .  .  .  only  lately  I  have  learned 
.  .  .  that  I  could  not  let  any  other  woman  have 
you  .  ,  .  and  that  ...  I  felt,  must  be  love.  .  .  . 
That  child  playing  at  love  !  .  .  .  What  does  she  know 
of  it  f  Everard,  have  you  not  the  courage  to  look 
at  me  ?  .  .  .  Look  !  " 

The  devil  was  in  this  fun,  thought  the  wretched 
man.  If  anyone  should  be  announced  !  The  situation 
was  compromising  in  the  extreme.  He  found  his 
hand  imprisoned  fast  in  Lady  Blatherwake's  two. 
There  lay  a  horrible  strength  in  her  madness.  She 
gazed  at  him  fondly.  He  didn't  know  how  well  she 
had  timed  the  expression.  It  had  begun  to  slowly 
dawn  on  her  face  at  the  sound  of  the  hall-door  bell. 
It  reached  its  height  of  ecstatic  adoration  as  Mrs. 
Benyon  was  announced. 
He  fled. 

Lady  Blatherwake  drew  Mrs.  Benyon  down  on  to  the 
sofa.  "  That  you  should  have  come  at  such  a  moment !  " 
"  You  asked  me,  my  dear  !  " 
"  Are  you  a  little  before  your  time  1  " 
She  made  one  or  two   dabs  at  her  eyes  with  her 
handkerchief  and  bit  her  lip. 
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"  Rather  yoa  than  anyone !  '*  which  was  true ; 
Mn.  Benyon  was  the  greatest  gossip  in  London. 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Benyon,  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  She  felt  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  to  be  the  right 
thing  under  the  oiroumstanoes.  She  longed  to  know 
what  the  oiroumstanoes  were  exactly.  She  was  to 
hear. 

"Dear  Everard,"  said  Lady  Blatherwake,  "after 
all  these  years  of  devotion  !  He  is  only  afraid  people 
will  think  it  is  for  my  money  !  What  we  rich  women 
have  to  suffer !  He  would  have  married  me  long 
ago  if  I  had  been  poor.  Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing. 
I  can  trust  you  !  But  don't  laugh — anything  but 
that.  And  Everard !  He  is  so  really  great,  so 
clever ;  under  his  manner  of  happy  bojrishness,  such 
a  gigantic  mind !  He  is  thought  so  highly  of  i  He 
could  not  stand  ridicule !  His  position  makes  it 
impossible.    And  why  ridicule  ?  " 

Mrs.  Benyon  said,  "  Why,  indeed  ?  " 

She  stayed  just  so  long  as  she  felt  politeness  de- 
manded. Then  flew  off  to  confide  in  her  dearest 
friend — a  tomb. 

The  news  flew  all  over  London,  while  Lady  Blather* 
wake  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  laughed.  She  wished 
Blatherwake  were  there  to  laugh  too. 

Of  all  this  she  said  nothing  to  Violet. 

Violet,  with  all  traces  of  tears  gone,  looking  sub- 
limely innocent,  told  her  aunt  that  she  didn't  expect 
to  see  much  of  Sir  Everard ;  he  was  going  to  be  very 
busy. 

She  did  not  say  that  she  knew  he  had  lost  interest 
in  her.  But  she  felt  it.  The  way  in  which  he  had 
handed  her  his  handkerchief  in  the  taxi  had  left 
her  in  no  doubt.  There  had  been  no  tenderness  in  the 
transaction — ^no  sympathy  in  tendering  it. 
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She  har^  disgraced  herself  utterly.  She  was  glad 
he  hadn't  been  a  young  man.  To  ory  with  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  your  father  didn't  matter. 

The  following  day  Violet  came  into  the  boudoir 
with  the  Morning  Poat  in  her  hand,  a  look  of  consterna- 
tion on  her  face. 

"  Have  you  seen  this,  Aunt  Qeorgina  !  " 

"  Seen  what  ?  The  Morning  Pott  f  D'you  suppose 
a  woman  of  fashion  could  get  up  without  seeing  it  t  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  to-day  1  " 

"  To-day  !    What's  to-day  more  than  yesterday  !" 

"  There's  a  great  deal  more.  I  was  afraid  you  might 
not  know.    Someone  has  done  something  very  wrong." 

"  They  do  that  every  day,  my  child.  Come,  break 
it  to  me  gently !  Have  you  seen  something  very 
extraordinary  ?    Quick  !   what  is  it !  " 

"  Your  engagement !  "  gasped  Violet. 

"  Naturally,  I  have  seen  it." 

"  You  have  ?    Are  you  furious  ?  " 

"  Why  furious  ?     It's  true." 

Violet  blushed,  blushed,  and  blushed, 
wondered  if  she  was  ever  going  to  stop  ! 
surged  up  in  waves,  receded  to  surge  again 

"  You  don't  grudge  me  my  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  can't  beUeve  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  What  do  you  suppose  Everard  came 
here  for  so  often  1  Why  do  you  suppose  I  went  out 
into  the  world  again  ?  Do  you  know  I  am  only  sixty 
-—a  miserable,  a  happy  sixty  ?  I've  more  wit  in  my 
little  finger  than  you  have  in  your  whole  body  !  And 
affection  too !  Why  should  I  stifle  the  best  in  me  ? 
Why  should  I  hunger  for  affection,  when  I  can  take 
it  in  overflowing  measure  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Georgina !  "  said  Violet. 

"  Did  you  amuse  Everard  ?     Don't  get  into  your 
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foolkh  UtUe  ImmI  that  m  face  ii  ereiything!  It's 
the  heart — the  warm  heart— of  a  woman  who  is  old 
enough  to  love,  to  renounce,  to  foigiTe,  that  a  man 
wanto." 

Violet  walked  out  of  the  room.  Lady  Blatherwake 
laughed ;  but  she  was  lorry  for  the  child. 

Sir  Everard  stayed  in  bed  that  day.  It  was  the 
only  place  he  felt  to  be  quite  safe.  How  should  he 
ever  again  face  his  fellow-men  f  The  women  he 
might,  in  time.  They  would  be  ready  to  blame  Lady 
Blatherwake. 

A  telephone  stood  by  his  bedside.  He  decided  to 
ring  up  the  old  lady.  A  few  seconds  later  he  was 
asking  Parkin  if  her  ladyship  was  in.  "Who  shall 
Isay.Sirt" 

A  moment  later,  over  the  telephone  vibrated,  "  Yes  ; 
is  that  you,  Everard  f  Are  you  happy  ?  What  a 
wonderful  day — ^wonderful  t  Was  it  the  awakening  to 
you  this  morning  that  it  was  to  me  ?  Are  you 
happy  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  propose  doing  f  "  said  Lang. 

"  I  have  proposed.  Now  I  suppose  we  shall  many 
and  each  go  our  own  way  t  " 

"  There's  my  position  to  be  thought  of !  "  said 
Lang. 

"  Your  position  t  It  will  be  enormously  improved 
when  you  have  sixty  thousand  a  year  !  In  fact,  you 
can  afford  to  give  it  up  1  " 

Pause. 

"Seriously,  would  you  mind  contradicting  the 
report  1  " 

"  And  breaking  my  heart  ?  " 

"  Seriously,  dear  lady  !  ■* 

"  Call  me.  Gee  ''      *    Never  was  I  more  sen  -is." 

Pause. 
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«  the  Hou  4,  in  a  flattering 
(h«  valuafie  work  he  has 
well-  ^*' 
Besides,  he  deMtvee  it." 


"  Bverard  t " 

"Yee." 

"  If  I  contradiot  the  report,  where  do  I  oome  in  ! 
How  do  you  propose  to  make  restitution  f  " 
"  What  can  I  do  !  *' 

"  You  might  recall  Fgerton  at  the  earUest  oppor- 
tunity."  ^^ 

"  Yes— yes." 

"  He's  done  well  f 

"  Very  well— brili 

"  Get  him  mention 
way;   some  refere»< 
done.    If  you  work  t 

"  Anything — anythur 

**  I  will  contradict  Mk. 

"  Of  course,  I  can't  do  it  ^  «  moment'^'  notice." 

"  You  mean  I  am  tio  trust  y/ a  «  I  will.  A  bargain  is 
a  bargain.  You  trost  me  wi*  i  I  w^  (nut  you.  Ctood- 
bye ! " 

Lady  Blatherwake  loct  #»  tfne  in  performing  her 
partofthebarga  Sheo.  m,Ajted  the  report  in  the 
following  mannej  : — 

"Lady  Blatherwake  «  *  iiea  us  to  state  that 
her  marriage  with  Sir  r,  i   Lang  will  not  take 

place." 

As  she  wrote  it  she  chuckled.  Violet  would  never 
again  imagine  herself  in  lo  re  with  a  man  who  had 
been  engaged  to  her  funny  old  aunt. 

The  news  of  the  broken  engagemtut  was  even  more 
thrilling  than  that  of  the  engagement  itself.  Everard 
Lang  had  had  a  bad  fall.  The  world  wondered  that 
a  man  who  had  pursued  beauty  aU  his  life  should 
have  tried  to  many  money.  The  old  lady  had  been 
one  too  many  for  him. 

Mrs.  Benyon  flew  round  to  sympathize.     "Yes 
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d«ar,**  Mid  Lady  BUihenrake,  **  I  oould  have  found 
it  in  my  heart  to  lore  him  I  '* 

Mn.  BenyoD  held  her  friend'i  hand  antil  ihe  became 
■hy,  and  wondered  when  she  oould  leave  go.  The 
■ituation  became  strained.  She  was  obliged  at  last 
to  take  refuge  in  a  pretended  sneese,  which  she  knew 
Lady  Blatherwake  would  see  through. 

She  did,  of  course ;  and  when  Mrs.  Benyon  had 
gone  she  laughed  till  she  cried.  If  only  Blatherwake 
were  there  to  laugh  too  ! 
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"  My  DABLnro  Mothsb, 

"Wot's  this  about  Aunt  Oorgina  and  a 
jonnie  in  a  oomiok  paper.  One  of  the  chaps  says 
she  was,  and  I  gave  him  something  for  saying  one 
ot  my  relaohions  were  in  a  oomiok  paper.  His  nosM 
bled  like  anything.  The  Frenoh  master  seprated 
us,  and  he  yelled  blue  murder.  Bays  minimus  saye 
they  always  do,  they  can't  help  it.  He  also  says  his 
mother  is  coming  down  half  term  D  T,  and  is  going 
to  bring  him  some  grub  as  parents  do.  He  doesn't 
know  what  D  T  means,  but  he  hopes  it*s  all  rite,  no 
more  does  your  loving  eon  Michael  know." 

That  letter  was  written  by  Michael  Charlton  to  his 
mother. 

She  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Lady  Blather- 
wake  : — 

"My  dear  Geoboina, 

"  I  doubt  that  the  world  ever  understands 
one's  motives.  We  must  labour  under  that  disad- 
vantage. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  we  ordinary  people  should 
ever  understand  yours  !  But  I  feel— in  the  dark  as 
it  were — a  hand  held  out  to  me  /ind  I  take  it,  believing 
it  to  be  yours  held  out  to  me  ! 

*'  I  feel  I  am  indebted  to  you  ;  that  you  have  done 
something  for  my  sake.  I  am  only  grieved  if  you 
have  done  it  at  too  great  a  cost  to  yourself.    I  should 
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not  like  you  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  my  foolish  daughter 
and  her  still  more  foolish  mother. 

"  Perhaps,  some  day,  you  will  tell  me  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  dark,  I  hold  out  my  hand  to  you  and 
say  '  thank  you  ! '  " 

Lady  Blatherwake  replied  : — 

"  My  deab  Helen, 

"  It  is  safest  to  be  in  the  dark  when  one 
laughs.    I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it ! 

"  There  are  not  many  women  of  my  age  who  can 
boast  an  affaire  du  eoeur.  After  all,  to  a  woman 
there's  nothing  like  it.  It  keeps  her  young.  It  has 
rejuvenated  me,  if  it  has  aged  him. 

"  Dick  will  be  home,  I  hope,  before  long.  If  you 
must  know  that  much — it  was  the  price  of  my  re- 
nunciation ! 

"  Everard  Lang  has  flown.  It's  the  first  time  he 
has  owned  to  gout.  I  am  going  to  stay  on  and  brave 
it  out.     People  are  so  amusing  !  " 

Violet  wrote  to  her  mother : — 

"  My  dabling  Motheb, 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  say  about  Aunt 
Georgina.  She  has  been  so  kind  to  me  !  I  can  only 
suppose  she  isn't  quite  right.  At  all  events  she  is 
frightfully  eccentric.  She  knows  it,  and  says  with 
her  wealth  she  can  afford  to  be  anything  she  likes. 
She  thinks  too  much  of  what  her  money  can  do. 
She  must  have  been  out  of  her  mind  when  she  thought 
Sir  Everard  was  in  love  with  her.  I  am  quite  shy  of 
going  out  with  her ;  I  am  sure  everyone  is  laughing 
at  her.  She  never  has  to  spell  her  name  in  a  shop 
now,  which  I  think  looks  very  bad.  She  doesn't 
mind  in  the  very  least,  and  says  it's  such  a  comfort. 
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It  is  a  well  known  thing  that  Sir  Everard  hates  a 
plain  woman,  and  Aunt  Georgina  knows  she's  that ; 
because  she  says  her  position  as  a  young  woman  was 
very  awkward — ^I  mean  being  the  plain  wife  of  a  very 
good-looking  man.  Of  course,  if  Sir  Everard  was 
trying  to  marry  her  for  her  money,  it  was  horrid  of 
him.  I  never  liked  him  very  much,  but  I  was  civil 
to  him  for  Dick's  sake.  I  hope  this  won't  do  Dick 
any  harm.  Of  course,  no  one  really  knows  who 
broke  it  off.  Personally,  I  should  imagine  Sir  Everard 
did.  But  everyone  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I  am. 
Aunt  G^rgina  is  very  kindhearted.  It's  a  pity  she 
says  such  dreadful  thhigs.  People  laugh  and  say  it's 
only  Georgina,  and  she  may  say  what  she  likes,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  pity.  It  gives  people  a  wrong  impres- 
sion.   I  want  her  to  go  away  now,  but  she  won't. 

•'  Your  loving  daughter, 

"  Violet." 

Laura  Listowen  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Valde 
Raleigh : — 

"  My  dbab  Valde, 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  does  this  Blather- 
wake-Lang  business  mean.  Are  we  all  mad  ?  Is 
it  a  dream  ?  What  is  the  old  lady  up  to  ?  And  he  ? 
Has  he  had  a  financial  crisis  ?  Has  the  old  lady  been 
one  too  much  for  him  1  He  will  never  stand  the 
ridicule.  Do  write  and  tell  me  all  about  it !  There 
was  nothing  in  his  admiration  for  the  iiiodest  Violet, 
then  ?  Or  does  this  cloak  something  else  1  I  am 
longing  to  hear " 

Valde  wrote  back  : — 

"Why  shouldn't  Everard  Lang  marry  who 
he  likes,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  old  lady  too  ! 
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Under  her  queer  manner  I  imagine  there  lies  a  heart 
of  gold.  I  wish  I  could  dispose  of  all  my  admirers  as 
easily.    Why  it  was  broken  oft  surprises  me, 

"  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Egerton  affair. 
Didn't  you  hear  how  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  in  the  Park,  when  she  heard  about  Jan  ?  He 
couldn't  stand  that— in  public.  He  wanted  money, 
I  suppose,  and  the  old  lady  thought  it  worth  while 
giving  it  to  him  ;  but  on  thinking  it  over,  she  couldn't 
part. 

"Hugh  looks  for  some  quixotic  motive,  and  says 
he  believes  she  did  it  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Egerton 
scandal !  Dear  old  Hugh,  if  he  can  call  a  Uttle  thing 
by  a  big  name  he  ^  Jl !  Don't  worry  any  more  about 
it !  Bend  your  great  mind  to  this— when  you  are 
in  Paris " 

The  rest  of  the  letter  referred  to  silk  stockings  and 
other  things. 

A  friend  in  West  Kensington  wrote  as  follows  to  a 
friend  in  Chiswick  : — 

"  Deab  Floba, 

"  Have  you  been  interested  in  the  Blather- 
wake-Lang  affair  ?  We  are  thrilled !  There  are  all 
sorts  of  stories  going  about ;  but  I  knc:7  the  facts  of 
the  case,  because  Cissie's  brother-in-law  was  told  it 
by  a  man  in  the  club,  whose  first  cousin's  sister-in-law 
knows  the  Charltons.  There  was  a  dreadful  scene 
when  Lady  B.— she's  quite  seventy— discovered  that 
Sir  E.  L.  was  marrying  her  for  her  money.  There 
was  another  woman,  of  course  !  He  has  spent  thou- 
sands on  her !  Well,  the  old  lady  heard  of  it.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  thing  was— don't  repeat 
this— you  know  that  lovely  girl  who  takes  the  part 
of  Lulu  in  the   'Luckless  Lover.'    Well,  she's  his 
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daughter !    Don't  repeat  this  f    He  didn't  know  it 

far^Vl  ""^^l^^^  *^  **^**  ^'"y  ^^*y-     Wasn't 
It  dreadful?    Both  he  and  she  saw  it  at  once.    They 

"7.1      ^?^1  ^  extraordinary  !    The  saddest  part 

sii^nJ.  ,*^«  ^  **^**  ^'  ^*«  instrumental  in 
sendmg  the  girl's  lover  on  a  very  dangerous  expedition, 
and  he  was  killed.  You  won't  repeat  this,  because  it 
does  no  good,  and  it  always  reaches  the  ears  of  those 
who  look  to  people  like  us  as  examples. 

"  Teddie  says  it's  all  right ;  hundreds  of  men  might 
have  daughters  on  the  stage  and  not  know  it !  I  say 
surely  that  doesn't  make  it  right.  Of  course,  Teddie's 
a  tremendous  man  of  the  world.  He  has  a  signed 
photograph  of  the  girl.  She  looks  so  sad!  He 
says  she  didn't  really  care  for  the  young  man  who 
was  killed,  although  it  was  a  nasty  jar! 

"  Lady  Blatherwake  divorced  her  first  husband ! 

In'uTiM  'u^  ^^^^  '"^'^^y  ^""^  »"  *!«**.  people 
wouldn't  hke  her  half  so  much-which  isn't  fair,  is 
It  f  Teddie  says  she's  frightfully  kind ;  what  she 
does  no  one  knows!  ,1  like  to  think  the  best  of 
people. 

"  Yours  PTer, 

"  CONSTANCB." 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 


( 


It  was  August.  Lady  Blatherwake  stayed  on  in 
town. 

The  world — the  half  that  is  slow  to  see  a  joke- 
said  the  old  lady  had  never  been  the  same  since  her 
engagement  was  broken  off.     Violet  stayed  with  her, 

"The  Missendena  want  me  to  go  to  them  for  a 
dance,"  she  said. 

"  Now  ?  "  said  her  aunt  sharply. 

"  Yes." 

"  Dick  may  be  back  any  day." 

"  Yes,  but  a  telegram  would  bring  me  up  to  town, 
sooner  than  he  could  get  here,  after  wiring." 

"  You  are  singularly  lucid  in  your " 

"  I  mean " 

"  I  understand.  K  I  stay  here  and  wait  for  the 
telegram,  I  can  wire  it  on  to  you,  and  you  will  come  up 
and  meet  Dick.     Hum  !    Are  you  glad  he  is  coming  ?  " 

"  Of  course.'' 

Lady  Blatherwake  wondered.  Violet  didn't  look 
as  glad  as  Jan  did  when  John  Bailey  was  expected 
home  to  tea. 

"  Very  well ;  go  by  all  means.     When  is  it  ?  " 

"  They  want  me  to  go  to-morrow." 

Violet  went.  She  was  restless  and  unhappy.  She 
could  no  longer  bear  the  strain  of  waiting  in  that 
great  big  house  for  the  return  of  a  husband  who  was 
practically  a  stranger  to  her. 

She  \.    ..  quite  sure  now  she  no  longer  cared  for  him 
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--in  that  way.    She  had  groW  away  from  him  in 
nis  absence. 

He  ought  never  to  have  left  her.     His  duty  to  her 
should  have  come  first.    That  was  not  her  own  idea ; 
It  had  been  suggested  by  someone  else.    But  she  had 
come  to  believe  it  hers  and  fostered  it.    /s  a  matter 
of  fact  It  had  been  suggested  to  her  by  a  sentimental 
boy  who  had  dared  to  picture  himself  her  husband, 
submitted  to  a  similar  test.    It  is  the  easiest  form  of 
fertation  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  oldest.    It  is  curious 
how  ready  some  women  are  to  imagine  other  men 
better    as    husbands    than    their    own.    Violet    had 
broached  the  subject  to  Frances,  and  she  had  been 
quite  alarmed  at  the  blaze  of  indignation  in  Frances's 

«ye«j. 

Violet  wondered  as  she  went  to  the  Missendens 
what  Frances  would  think  of  her  going.    Why  should 
she   stay  nve   weary  days  in   London  ?    Five  days 
she   gave    herself-five    clear    days-and    then    the 
telegram  must  come ;    and  she  must  return  to  meet 
a  strange  man,  who  would  ask  her  if  she  were  glad  ? 
Me  would  expect  so  much— she  couldn't  give  it » 
She  was  sentimental  enough  to  picture  herself  the 
herome  of  a  most  romantic  situation.    Her  husband 
directly  he  came  into  the  room,  would  see  that  her 
love  for  him  was  dead.    He  would  demand  nothing 
until  she  could  give  him  everything.    Then  as  hap- 
pened under  similai    circumstances  in   books,  would 
begm  the  deUghtful  romance  of  a  husband  making 
love  to  his  own  wife.     It  was  the  story  of  all  others 
that  most  appealed  to  her.     If  it  were  possible  that 
the  wife,  disguised  as  a  boy,  should  go  a  long  journey 
with  the  husband,  and  the  husband  never  discover 
It  untU  she  was  wounded,  all  the  better.    But  she 
realized  that  would  be  difficult  under  twentieth  century 
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conditions.  Even  in  their  case  there  might  be  de- 
lightful misunderstandings— delightful  only  in  retro- 
spect when  they  were  once  cleared  up — horrible  com- 
plications and  a  happy  ending.  She  planned  all  this 
out  as  she  travelled  down  in  the  train.  But  she  knew 
it  could  never  be.  Dick  had  been  tempestuous — 
though  tender  enough  she  was  bound  to  admit — in  his 
love.  He  had  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  had  swept 
her  off  her  legs ;  his  courtship  had  been  quick  and 
passionate,  and  she  had  loved  him  or  thought  she 
had. 

Lady  Missenden  was  delighted  to  see  her.  Lord 
Missenden  too,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  eyes  for  no 
one  but  the  tiny  Jan.  In  her  was  centred  all  feminine 
attraction.  He  had  just  discovered  her  a  flirt,  and 
was  enchanted.  Laura  Listowen  monopolized  Violet. 
She  affected  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  husband's 
return,  and  tried  to  get  Violet  to  talk  about  it.  Was  she 
shy  ?  Laura  laughed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  was 
jealous  of  Violet.  She  was  jealous  of  any  woman 
being  loved.  She  pitied  Violet  for  being  such  a  goose. 
She  could  see  she  was  miserable  and  shy.  Laura 
wouldn't  have  dreaded  the  return  of  any  husband. 
It  was  not  the  worst  in  Violet's  nature  that  dreaded 
that  return.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  rang  the  cry, 
"  If  only  I  loved  him  !  "  The  abstract  side  of  it  all 
appealed  to  her.  She  felt  the  romance  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  it  was  another  side  of  it  that  appalled  her. 
She  was  sorry  she  could  not  be  glad.  She  would 
have  enjoyed  the  excitement ;  but  she  didn't  really 
know  him ! 

Laura  grew  impatient  with  her,  and  tried  to  interest 
her  in  the  ball.  It  was  going  to  be  fancy  dress.  What 
was  Violet  going  to  wear  ?  Violet  wouldn't  say ; 
she  showed  very  little  interest  in  the  ball,  or  in  anything 
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for  the  matter  of  that.    Laura  said  she  had  a  dress 
she  wanted  her  to  wear ;  it  was  quite  too  lovely 

Violet  said  she  already  had  a  dress.  Laura  gave 
her  up  as  hopeless.  Luckily  she  had  other  things  to 
occupy  her  mind.  If  anyone  had  been  sufficiently 
mterested  in  her  they  might  have  seen  that  she  wm 
labourmg  under  a  very  great  excitement. 

The  day  of  the  ball  she  was  out  most  of  the  after- 
noon. When  her  energy  was  remarked  upon,  she  said 
Bbe  wanted  to  have  a  colour  for  the  evening.  Nothing 
gave  it  to  her  like  air  and  exercise.  There  were  those 
who  suspected  Laura's  colour  to  lie  not  in  the  winds  of 
Heaven. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  spent  over  an  hour  m  the 
viUage  post-office.  She  had  suddenly  discovered  the 
village  post-mistress  to  be  a  character,  a  most  amusing 
person.  She  also  wanted  to  look  up  something  in 
the  postal  guide.  That  she  aUowed  was  her  excuse  • 
she  reaUy  wanted  to  make  the  post-mistress  talk! 
She  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  amusing. 

Laura  leant  on  the  counter,  with  one  finger  in  the 
P^es  of  the  postal  guide,  and  listened  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  patience  to  the  very  intricate  family  historv 
of  Mrs.  Toft  and  all  her  relations.  The  variety  of 
diseases  from  which  they  suffered  was  really  remark- 
able. Laura  hailed  with  relief  every  interruption ; 
they  were  rather  numerous.  They  came  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  telephone  messages.  It  was  for  such  a 
message  Laura  waited. 

"  It's  for  his  lordship  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Toft,  returning 
from  an  mterruption  to  her  narrative  with  renewed 

"Do  telegrams  interest  you  ?  "  said  Laura. 
Were  not  supposed  to  be  interested,"  said  the 
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womui  oaatiouBly.    "  We're  supposed  to  be  maohinee  ; 
that's  what  we  are  !  " 

"  But  you  must  be  interested !  ** 

"  I  don't  say  but  what  we're  human— it's  no  sin 
to  be  that.  It's  hard  to  keep  things  to  ourselves 
sometimes.  When  the  news  came  of  Mr.  Hardy 
breaking  a  blood  vessel  and  not  being  married  in 
consequence,  it  came  very  hard,  when  everyone  was 
telling  us  reasons  that  we  knew  weren't  the  truth." 

"The  messages  are  telephoned  to  you  from 
Shenfold  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  telephoned ;  have  you  found  what 
you  wanted  ?    There's  the  telephone  again  !  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"It's  all  there!"  said  Mrs.  Toft  as  she 
leaving  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop  open, 
was  Laura's  chance. 

It  could  only  be  by  stupendous  luck  that  she  heard 
any  news  of  Dick.  But  if  she  could  get  at  the  contents 
of  a  telegram  this  way,  it  would  save  her  resorting  to 
even  meaner  methods. 

She  leant  against  the  counter,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  and  looked  out,  from  the  stuffy  shop,  with 
its  smell  of  bacon  and  coffee  and  dried  herrings,  into 
the  Post-mistress's  garden.  There  the  bees  hummed 
in  the  sweet  sultans  ;  the  butterflies  danced  round  the 
delphiniums.  What  a  day  to  come  back  to  !  What 
must  Dick  be  feeling  ?  Laura  listened  intently  ;  she 
found  the  sight  of  lupins,  and  larkspurs,  and  holly- 
hocks distracting,  and  she  shut  her  eyes  ;  she  wished 
Mrs.  Toft  would  speak  louder.  What  was  she 
spelling  ? 

"  Dick,"  spelt  Mrs.  Toft.     "  D-i-c-k  ?    Yes,  Dick." 

Laura  held  her  breath,  "Arrive  to-night,"  said 
Mrs.  Toft ;    "  that  all  ?  " 
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.ril?'w  '  '*"*  '  ""*•  ""•  To".  «»nk  you  ,  " 
She  •tortod  off  m  fut  u  she  could  walk     H.if 

J     «a«Miiivu ,   Dut  tnere  was  a  orinkAf  m<>«»u 
on    AnH  Ava*,.  —  ".«»  »  unoKet  maton  ffoinff 

on,  and  eveiy  moment  was  precious     H«  y^LTA 
It  over  to  Laura.  ""^us.    ae  lianded 

She  put  it  in  her  pocket.    When  she  got  ud  to  th« 

and  comfortobl.     st  ?Xd  ^Z-lh-  '"^'^  "T^ 
of  heat  through  whfch  .^      the  riummemig  haw 

™>ch  them.  X  t^Llt  Tt^Z  r  ^T  *» 
«d  get  cool  befo«  .he  joined*  hem     ^  '""^  ""*' 

She  went  in  through  the  hall     n«  ♦!.    . 
cabinet,  which  .tood  „^t  th.  ^i  *^  *"?'>«  » 

row.  were  Lord  MiaSTnl  g  o^:"' |r?1j,° 
How  ijdicnlou.  it  wa.  th«  n.™\       J?'        '  """'«<'• 

except  for  the  tiolTgolcksThr^S^^'i!™"'' 
on  one  a.  she  stood*!!.^^^-  n  ts^T  fT" 
the  outer  haU     Thm^^u^  i,  "  ™ '"o  •"«  clock  in 

the  big  haa  It^SVo  ^r/oT"  '"^°'"'"'° 
fortable.    Great  vases  of  fl„!        ?  'P*"°<"'  «>  oom- 

It  aU  looked  so  ZgiLtrES"  f'  **""• 
What  would  it  look  TmokS^'  '"  "''"™""- 
Africa  »  What  a  home^o^g?^^;^  """"S  '"» 
count  if  he  wa.  f  appointed  i^  Vio^  T  m  f 
•  hell,  of  that  she  JZ  certain     «i,    i  """"^  "» 

men  to  know  what  it^,«rr^;    ^'^ '"«"  oough  of 
like  that.    wCaomT,^^  '""^  ''°"'  *"  »  wife 

whyshouid^^tC't^r.ir-^^'v 

w«  only  too  stupid  to  be  anyth^  ^*'  "''*"  ** 
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LauTft  put  her  hand  on  the  oabinet  and  gave  it  a 
little  ihake.  It  seemed  very  firm.  It  was  probably 
neyer  moved.  It  would  oertainly  not  be  moved  by 
the  MiBsendena.  She  then  took  the  telegram  out  of 
her  pocket  and  put  it  behind  the  row  of  glovee— the 
row  next  t|ie  wall.  It  must  be  seen  there  at  once. 
Then,  being  of  a  tidy  turn  of  mind,  she  set  to  straighten 
the  gloves  she  had  inadvertently  disarranged.  In  so 
doing  she  must  have  touched  the  telegram.  It 
slipped  behind  the  cabinet.  Laura  went  upstairs. 
She  waited  until  she  was  cool  and  then  joined  the 
group  under  the  trees.  As  she  approached  it  she 
noticed  particularly  Violet;  noticed  the  graceful 
bend  of  her  head,  as  she  leant  forward  to  listen  to 
a  man  who  was  talking  to  her.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet.  Why  should  a  clever  man,  as  this 
one  was,  be  so  infatuated  with  a  woman  as  stupid 
as  Violet  undoubtedly  was  ?  Laura  felt  lonely  and 
neglected.  Why  had  she  been  allowed  to  spend  an 
hour  by  herself  at  the  village  post-office.  She  had 
wanted  to,  of  course,  but  she  would  have  liked  to 
have  found  difficulty  in  doing  it.  If  Violet  had  gone, 
every  man  of  the  party  would  have  sworn  to  a  sudden 
desire  to  buy  stamps  at  that  particular  moment. 

The  whole  thing  was  obviously  unfair.  But  she 
said  gaily  how  delightful  they  all  looked. 

Someone  asked  if  Mrs,  Toft  was  amusing. 

"  She's  never  that,"  said  Lady  Missenden.  "  She's 
such  a  grumbler." 

"  She  amused  me  rather,"  said  Laura.  "  She  told 
me  that  her  first  husband  was  a  Mormon,  but  couldn't 
afford  to  keep  no  more  than  her.  I  can  imagine 
he  must  have  got  tired  of  her  1  Poor  Mr.  Toft,  I 
feel  sorry  for  him." 

"  Perhaps  they  don*t  live  together,"  said  someone. 
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"  ETwprone  in  th»t  tUtlon  of  lif e  iniMt.    Thwe  i. 
noroomfor«nythingel«».    Th»f.  where  the  unf Smew 

z:„"'  '^''""•-  "^-'--AfricirTi::: 

L.«^V*"  •.!!^°*^-  ^  •  '°°^  °««W  have  kiUed 
Ljura  .he  would  have  died  at  the  eye.  of  the  man 
who  wa.  talJdng  to  Violet. 

J^^^*".'**'  ^'*"  '^y  •'^P***  yo»'  »»™»band  1 "  .he 
••id,  turning  to  Violet. 

"  Not  for  two  or  three  day.,»»  Mid  Violet. 

Laura  watched  the  colour  come  and  go  in  the  jrirl'. 
f^ce  and  .he  tried  to  imagine  herMlfamueed. 

The  man  who  h^  been  talking  to  Violet  began  to 
tug  funou.ly  at  the  gra«.  He  would  hav7given 
much  to  rwd  tho.e  blu.he..  Wa.  .he  in  loveSnth 
herhu.bandf  Of  cour«,  .he  wa..  If  .o.  why  irn't 
dhe  m  London  w^ting  for  him  ?  Why  wa.n't  .he  at 
Southampton  ?  Prom  an  enormou.  interct  in  her 
oLh".  f  *  K^  '"""^  ***  •  ^*y  condemnation.    She 

♦of  !,^  ^^"^  ^T  *°  °*^*  ***»'  ^'^^^-  He  hated 
to  find  her  le..  of  a  woman  than  he  had  imagined  her  • 
though  m  h«  heart  of  heart,  he  wa.  gladT  had^i'i 
gone.  A  man  mu.t  come  to  .uoh  a  woman  He 
probably  didn't  dewrve  .uch  a  wife.  Why  did 
women  mairy  boy.?  She  wa.  too  young  to  have 
been  mamed ;   far  too  young  to  have  been  I  ' 

You  have  never  looked  at  that  drc  I  wpnt  you 
to  wear  to-night."  said  Laura.  Violet  .aid  .!  .Juld 
go  m  and  look  at  it ! 

They  went  into  the  house  together.     "How  well 
hat  girl  walks  I  "  said  Lady  Missenden.  as  shf  rto::^ 
ine  two  women  walking  away. 

toget^*  ^   '*"*  ^'^^'^^  "^^*"   '^^  *^«  °»«° 
"  The  most  delightful  creature  in  the  world.    What 

aw 
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•  ttoto  of  Mcoitemmt  he  moft  be  in  !    Imegine  ooming 
beck  to  EngUnd  In  weether  like  thie  I " 

The  weether  did  not  espeoi*Uy  appeel  to  the  men's 
imeginetionf.  Laure  ihowed  Violet  the  dreei,  and 
Violet  very  naturally  said  there  wae  very  Uttle  of  it. 
Laura  taid  that  was  rather— anyway,  what  there  was 
was  so  lovely. 

Laura  was  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  where  Dick 
was  to  arrive  that  night.  It  might  be  in  London ; 
to  which  case  Violet  would  not  be  there  to  meet  him. 
That  would,  to  a  certato  extent,  spoil  the  home-ooming. 
If  he  came  down  to  the  Missendens  it  would  be  really 
dramatic  if  Violet  met  him  dressed  as  Salome.  It 
would  probably  spoil  the  meeting  to  a  greater 
extent. 

As  the  hour  of  the  ball  drew  near,  Laura  grew  more 
and  more  excited.  She  hoped  Violet  would  appear 
as  Salome.  She  hoped  her  vanity  would  overcome 
her  scruples. 

The  house-party  was  assembled  in  the  hall,  with 
the  exception  of  Violet.  They  wondered  why  she 
was  so  long  in  dressing.  Laura  sat  with  her  attention 
fixed  on  the  staircase.  A  motor  drove  up  to  the 
door.  Laura  was  probably  the  only  one  who  heard  it 
She  held  her  breath ;  she  knew  it  couldn't  be  a  guest. 
Down  the  staircase  came  Violet. 

Everyone  turned  to  watch  her.  She  had  never 
looked  more  lovely. 

Lady  Missenden  going  to  meet  her  said,  "You 
beautiful  creature ;  but  it  would  never  do  if  your 
husband  saw  you  like  that !  " 

"  My  husband  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  No,  no  ;   I  meant  if  he  should  come  !  '* 

The  beautiful  nun  smiled,  reUeved.  It  was  as  a 
nun  Violet  was  dressed.    Nothing  could  have  been 
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fartEer  removed  from  SUome.    Her  f^oe  gained  • 
wcmderful  .pWtma  beauty  by  the  drew      ' 

A  husband  coming  biwk  would  not  wish  to  find  • 
^e  more  lovely.  The  .hock  Lady  Mi«senden  had 
Anticipated  could  have  been  got  over 

delrr^h^^Sd."""^-  ""^^^  ^'^"  ^-  -•  ^y 

"And  how  beautiful !  "  murmured  one  man. 

w JtnorceS*"  '"'^^  """^  "^^  ^P**»  «*"-* 

T^ ^''lT'^^.^u^  *^  ^^^^^^  ^  unannounced, 
mn  he    .ad  thought  it  might  frighten  Violet.    He 

ijlt  h«T  ^•^'f  *^*  '^^^  ^^"'^'*  •*  once  «ue« 

waa  that  she  didn't  Beem  to  associate  him  ^v 

with  the  object  of  his  mission.  She  seeme.  -.t. .  ^ 
to  see  him  ;  asked  him  how  he  had  come  ;  .v  ^  ,e 
was  gomg  to  wear ;  and  why  he  was  so  late  ? 

He  drew  her  aside  and  said  very  gently,  "  You  got 
my  telegram?    You  expected  him  ?'»  ^ 

nJr  I^  '  "  '*^^.7^"^«*-     H«  *»*d  frightened  her  now. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  with  terror. 

••  Can't  you  guess  ?  "  he  said,  smiling  at  her. 

Dick?     said  Violet,  in  a  hushed  voice.    The  look 

WW    """  'u*^"^'*'"^  ^°^-    N«  '«*!  ^"n  could  have 
look^  more  horrified  at  the  mention  of  a  husband. 

voua^'fW  ;  ^"^^^  *^  afternoon.    Didn't 

you  get  the  telegram  ?    As  you  hadn't  come  by  an 

earhertramlchancedcatchingyou.    Areyouready  ?  " 

thlT  ^^A't^«  self-restraint ;  he  was  longing  to  shake 

tins  beautiful,  immovable  nun.    Had  she  no  feeling  ? 

Come  as  you  are.    I  have  the  motor  at  the  door.'' 

As  I  am  ?  " 

*  Just  as  you  are  !  " 
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Imapneoommghomeandfindingyourwifeanun." 

thin^^f  t    ^u  ^^"^  ^'°^"*  "  «^«  °°«^d  *»J^«  that 
thing  oflf  her  head  in  the  motor  ?    He  asked  the 

question  «.  ihUc  anxiously.  He  felt  that  if  he  were 
Ihck  It  would  be  Violet's  hair  he  would  want  to  see. 
«  was  >na  of  h(3r  greatest  beauties.  But  that  she 
.  ''°*  --  ""'^y  ^^  *y  owe  her  beauty  to  it  was  evident, 
since  It  was  entirely  hidden  now.  and  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  lovely.  It  was  curious  how  large 
the  hood  arrangement  made  her  eyes  look.  If  a  cowl 
didn  t  make  a  monk,  a  dress  went  a  long  way  towards 
makmg  a  nun. 

W^n  '^*^^-  .^^^  «°*  ^^  *^^  °»°tor.  CJaptain 
Stuart  followed  and  sat  opposite  her.  The  door  was 
closed  and  they  were  oil.  London  their  destination, 
beyond  that  and  above  all-Dick.  Violet  longed  to 
Mk  why  Dick  had  not  come.  Was  he  already  playing 
the  part  of  the  hero  in  her  imaginary  novel? 

They  sat  in  silence.    Violet  wondered  what  Captain 
Stuart  would  think  if  he  knew  her  heart  was  beating 
with  terror  at  the  thought  of  meeting  Dick  ?    She 
stole  a  glance  at  his  face.     There  was  a  tenderness 
about  hia  mouth  and  in  his  eyes  that  frightened  her. 
He  was  no  doubt  thinking  how  happy  she  was.    There 
was  a  reverence  in  his  manner.     He  was  thinking 
beautiful  thoughts  about  her  happiness,  and  Dick's 
With  just  that  look  in  his  face  would  he  go  to  meet 
the  woman  he  loved.     She  wondered  if  any  woman 
cou^d  be  frightened  at  it.     Would  Frances  ?    No  • 
Violet  could  see  how  Frances  would  look.    She  could 
see  her  eyes,  so  true  and  splendidly  honest,  under  the 
penciUed  eyebrows.     The  thought  of  that  look  dis- 
turbed her^   Why  hadn't  it  been  given  to  her  to  love 
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of  envy  in  her  h^^JT  A  **"'^  *^  Bomethim? 

love.  lrj:4  ttlilt  ZT-"^  ■""  "^ 
she  must  af  i.Ti       "^^'^f"*^  ©i  saying  somethinir— 

We  the  window  down  !  "°  "«kt 

"Anything  yon  like!"  he  s«id     "TI,.t>..v 
of    th.«  LimoMin,,.    I  ^  „^  TUtstheworet 

opened ;  it-,  ,„eh  .  ,„,,J  „™^  we  h«l  .  e«  that 

JoSirLl^.^"  "'™'  •"  •"^'^  "-    He  «»t  be 

He  Msored  her.  with  absolute  untruth  th.*  i, 
perfectly    comfortable     A    „r^  .  7"?/ *»»*  he  was 
oould  hi™  borne     He  wild  ^    .  '^""^°'*    ^ 
ft  in  the  presence  ofs-^'lt"  ^^.o^"™"  'o 
He  was  almost  reheved  wh™  V J^^  discomfort, 
although  he  begged  W  loTto     B    '"^"'  *°  ""7' 
of  the  tortures  Br  E™*U  w  '    ?°  f^"««*  ""no 
know  it  was  the  onlyT^  ^        ""*^'  '^"«'  J" 
eert«n  circumsta^oi   ^        """^  '"  '^'^''nder 

gen't^"  ""'  ""*"«  »'  J°'  «  weU  as  sorrow."  he  said 

n.^tt  rttmrahf-'  -^■^  ^''"«''  '-^  -^ 

'Very  nearly,"  he  said. 
She  shook  her  head 

viJKdL'.'"':rt"«^  :;r; '"'  "^-^'^ '  •■ 

owe  perhaps  as  mnT^f  ^ndernes,  in  his  face 

cnlties'as  fZ "j^^'^  hef  r**"*^*  ""  *«■ 
.   "I  Wove."  hi  went  „r "Diok''rrt         . 
just  as  nenrons     R»  „»  j  '""*  "  "hy— 

gW  to  see  Urn?  -^  ""'"^'^  ^  ^^  would  be 
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"  Was  he  !  "  said  Violet  blushing.  "  I  can't  explain 
what  I  mean  ;  but— no,  I  can't !  " 

"I  can  almost  guess.  I've  never  been  married, 
and  naturally  I  can't  really  imagine  myself  a  woman  ; 
but  I  can  just  imagine,  if  I  were,  liking — how  shall 
I  put  it  1  " 

Violet  laughed,  "  You  see,  it  is  difficult  ?  " 

"  It  is  ;  but  you  see,  you  are  an  old  married  woman, 
and  I  am  a  great  friend  of  Dick's,  and  having  been 
called  Mary  all  my  life,  something  feminine  perhaps 
has  become  part  of  me.  Does  this  combination  give 
me  the  right  to  say  what  I  want  to  say  ?  " 

Violet  nodded. 

"Well,  then,  if  Dick  were  coming  back  engaged 
to  you,  you  wouldn't  mind !  If  he  were  coming  back 
to  win  your  love  over  again — supposing  that  in  his 
absence  you  had  begun  to  forget  all  he  was  to  you — 
you  wouldn't  mind  ?  If  he  were  coming  back  to  win 
love,  not  demand  it — ^you  would  like  that  ? 
\    .       uldn't  feel  shy  then  ?  " 

v^iolet  shook  her  head.  How  could  she  under  those 
circumstances  have  felt  shy  ? 

"  You  see,  I  do  understand !  I  said  you  were  an 
old  married  woman — ^in  reality  you  are  such  a  very 
young  one  ;  but  being  married,  I  can  say  things  to 
you  1  To  that  we  agreed.  If  Dick  came  back  not 
a  ^band— with  no  right  to  demand  more  than  you 
could  give — ^you  would  feel  happy  ?  Dick  is  a  lover  ; 
hf  .  a  wonderful  person.  You  mustn't  blame  him  if 
he  has  come  back  desperately  in  love  with  you — he's 
that ;    but  what  troubles  him  is  that — it  is  difficult, 

as  you  say  !  " 

It  was  so  difficult  that  Mary  Stuart  was  in  despair. 
He  was  conscious  of  having  said  over  and  over  again 
the  same  thing,  and  being  no  nearer  saying  what 
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he  had  to  aay  than  wLjn  he  started.  He  made 
another  effort.  He  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  have  been 
easier  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  to  a  woman  who 
showed  feeling.  She  would  have  anticipated  what  he 
wanted  her  to  understand ;  would  have  helped  him 
out.  A  broken-hearted  woman  would  h.ve  been 
easier  to  deal  with  than  this  child  who  sat  «ide  him, 
with  her  hands  Mded,  unmoved  except  for  the  few 
tears  that  had  fallen,  leaving  no  trace  on  her  lovely  face. 

"  It  is  difficult,  as  you  say.  You  will  have  to  be 
very  gentle  and  patient  with  him,  and  accept  very 
tenderly  his  adoration,  because,  well,  can  you  under- 
stand what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you.  Guess  why  he 
didn't  come  ?    Imagine  why  he  sent  me  1  " 

"  Good  heavens ! "  he  thought,  the  difficulty  was 
stupendous.  He  would  rather,  ten  thousand  times, 
have  faced  a  physical  danger  than  break  bad  news  to 
a  wife— such  a  wife  too,  a  baby— about  such  a  husband. 

Violet  put  out  her  hand.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural 
impulse.  All  her  life  she  had  put  out  hor  hand  when 
she  had  wanted  comfort.  Just  as  naturally  he  took  it. 
Violet  found  comfort  in  the  strength  of  his  grip.  She 
was  not  too  miserable  to  notice  the  whiteness  of  her 
hand  in  his  brown  one.  All  her  life  it  had  been  the 
unessential  things  she  had  grasped. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Dick !  "—the  grip  tightened—"  Dick  has 
come  home — ill.  He's  as  weak  as  a  baby  ;  as  depen- 
dant on  you  as  a  baby.     He  can  demand  nothing  ! 

You   can   give   him   everything!    The   chance  is 

yours  !  " 

Violet  withdrew  her  hand ;  she  was  crjdng.  "  Ii 
it  horrid  of  me  to  feel  glad— not  that  he's  ill  1  " 

"  No,  not  now  that  we  understand  ;  but  remember, 
some  women  wait  for  a  chance  all  their  lives  and  it 
never  comes." 
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"It's  awful,  he*8  being  ill.  I  oan't  imagine  him 
ill " 

"  I  know — I  know." 

He  knew  well  enough  she  wasn't  in  love  with  Dick, 
and  dreaded  his  return.  But  why  bhe  wasn't  in  love 
with  him  he  couldn't  imagine.  Was  she  no  woman  ! 
Just  a  beautiful  doll  ? 

Violet  asked  him  how  it  was  he  understood  every> 
thing  ! 

He  asked  her  smiling  if  she  thought  he  did  under- 
stand ?  He  didn't  say  so,  but  he  was  beginning  to 
think  how  little  he  did  understand  her.  She  said  he 
certainly  understood  where  other  people's  affairs  were 
concerned. 

"  And  not  my  own  ?  "  he  said,  seeking  to  distract 
her,  not  because  he  found  it  interesting  to  talk  about 
himself. 

"  Certainly  not  your  own  1  "  she  said. 

"  What  should  a  i*un  know  ?  " 

"  This  nun  knows  about  you,  and " 

"  And  ?  "  he  said. 

He  felt  safe  in  asking  the  question,  if  it  amused  her. 
The  only  love  he  cared  for  was  buried  deep  down  in 
his  heart,  beyond  the  reach  of  idle  curiosity.  He 
felt  no  danger  of  its  being  discovered.  All  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  amuse  Violet.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
apparently  was  to  talk  personalities.  To  talk  of  her 
affairs,  at  the  moment,  seemed  fraught  with  danger. 
They  couldn't  well  wreck  themselves  on  the  shallows 
of  his.  He  wanted  to  make  the  drive  seem  as  short 
as  possible. 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  tell  me  that !  I  shall  know 
if  it  is  the  one  I  mean,"  said  Violet. 

"  It's  quite  impossible ;  we're  talking  non- 
sense i  " 
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"  No,  it's  not  in  the  least  nonsense.  I  shall  know  at 
onoe  if  I  know  her.'* 

"  Most  people  know  her." 
"  Is  she  so  popular  1  " 

"  With  everyone  t  I  defy  a  man  to  see  her  without 
falling  in  love  with  her ;  yet  there  is  something  about 
her  that  disarms  jealousy.  There  is  no  woman  who 
could  be  jealous  of  her — ^no  nice  woman  !  " 

"  Is  she  so  good  1  "  asked  Violet  a  little  jealously, 
wondering  why  all  men  held  so  precious  in  women 
what  so  many  of  them  were  ready  to  kill. 

"She's  very,  very  good.  There's  only  one  time 
when  she  is  more  delicious,  and  that  is  when  she  is 
very  naughty." 

"  What  is  she  like  !  " 

"  In  appearance  1  " 

"  Yes,"  said  T  olet,  wondering  what  else  he  could 
have  imagined  she  meant.  Didn't  he  know  with 
what  relief  some  women  hear  that  another  isn't  really 
pretty,  but  has  a  very  sweet  face  ?  Violet  was  hoping 
for  this  comfort — ^in  a  way. 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  her  eyes  !  They  are  as  clear 
and  as  unclouded  as  the  heavens  on  a  summer's  day. 
They  are,  perhaps,  even  more  beautiful  when  they 
are  like  the  heavens  reflected  in  a  still  pool." 

"  Blue  ?  "  said  Violet. 

"  Sometimes !  " 

"  But— go  on  !  " 

"What  shall  I  say? 
honest !  " 

"No,  seriously." 

"She's  never  serious — at  least  not  often — unless 
you  tell  her  an  untruth,  something  that  isn't  quite 
true.  Then  she  looks  at  you  with  those  solemn  eyes 
of  hers  and  says,  '  Is  it  true  ?  '  and  she  twists  your 


She's  truthful,  sober,  and 
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waistooat  button  round  and  round,  and  what  can  a 
man  do  but  say  he's  sorry,  and  promise  never  to  do  it 
again;  to  save  his— button." 

"  Please  be  serious,"  said  Violet.  "  Are  you  talking 
about  a  woman  t  " 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  a  woman's  a  woman,  be  she  six 
or  siz-and-twenty." 

"  Is  the  one  you  are  describing  six  ?  " 

"Just  about.  I  am  trying— only  you  won't  let 
me— to  describe  every  little  girl  of  six  ;  most  men  love 
them." 

"  No,  but  seriously,  I  mean  a  real  woman." 
"  Lives  there  a  woman  more  real  than  one  of  six  ? 
What  wile  does  she  not  use  ?    What  power  has  she 
undeveloped  ?    She  can  hurt  as  much  and  as  kindly 

as  her  elder  sister.    She  can  be  just  as  disdainful -" 

"  Please  be  serious.  Don't  you  want  to  know  who 
I  mean  ?  " 

Captain  Stuart  would  very  much  rather  have  gone 
on  talking  of  little  girls  ;  but  he  only  wanted  to  amuse 
Violet. 

"  Well,  as  you  like  ;  personally,  I  think  it  best  to 
leave  such  things  alone— when  they  are  hopeless  " 

"  Why  hopeless  ?  " 

"  Just  for  the  very  reason  that  the  love  one  wants 
is  not  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking." 

His  thoughts  went,  as  he  spoke,  to  Dick  Egerton. 
K  for  the  asking  he  could  get  the  love  he  was  looking 
for  and  expecting  ! 

"  Have  you  asked  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No  ! " 

"  Is  it  fair  on  Fran'^os  ?  " 

The  question  was  startling  in  its  direct  simpUcity. 
It  came  a  bolt  from  the  blue.     "She  loves  vou 
doesn't  she  ?  "  "^     ' 
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If— I  oould  believe  that !  " 

"You  ought  to  tell  her!  Everyone  thought  it 
was  Mrs.  Grieve.    Frances  does  !  " 

Lady  Blatherwake  would  have  groaned  if  she  had 
heard  that. 

"  Elsie  doesn't,"  he  said. 

"  You  told  her  !  " 

"  She  knows." 

"  So  she  won't  mind  ?  " 

Violet  saw  her  stupidity  there.  Of  course,  Elsie 
would  mind. 

That  was  what  the  look  in  her  eyes  meant.  She 
minded  every  minute  of  her  life ;  and  her  life  was 
made  up  of  minutes,  hours,  and  days.  It  is  the  longest 
life  that  is  lived  minute  by  minute. 

"  Why  have  you  never  told  Frances  ? "  asked 
Violet. 

"  I  don't  know.  There  are  some  women  one  feels 
are  miles  above  one.  There's  something  about 
Frances " 

"  I  suppose  you  love  her,  that's  all !  " 
"  I  suppose  that  explains  everything.    Love  makes 
cowards  of  us  all.    It  isn't  till  a  man  loves  that  he 
feels  his  unworthiness.  ...  I  shall  never  forget  this 
drive ! " 

"  Nor  I !  "  thought  Violet,  and  she  shivered. 

He  leant  forward  and  put  up  the  window,  "  I'm  not 
cold,"  she  said.  They  were  in  the  outskirts  of  London. 
Their  progress  was  slow.  They  seemed  to  crawl 
through  the  lighted  streets.  They  crept  through 
lines  of  costers'  barrows,  on  which  torches  flared. 
They  were  mostly  ugly  faces  that  shone  in  the 
glaring  light.  It  shewed  up  a  sad  and  distressing 
side  of  life.  Violet  retreated  as  far  as  she  could  into 
the  comar  of  the  motor.    She  thought  that,  ugly  and 
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ooane  m  those  women  and  men  were,  it  was  possible 
they  knew  what  love  was,  and  if  they  did,  it  lifted  them 
far  above  her.  They  were  kings  and  queens,  all  of 
them.  They,  with  the  silent  man  in  the  comer  of  the 
motor,  shared  a  glorious  kingdom,  whUe  she  stood 
without  the  gates— afraid  to  knock. 

She  shook  herself;  she  was  getting  absurd  and 
s^ntimontal. 

She  looked  out  of  the  window,  thinking  as  she  did 
so  that  Frances  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  look ! 
She  saw  one  man  step  out  from  a  crowd  of  others 
round  a  barrow  and  hold  out  his  arms  to  a  chUd, 
who  ran  into  them. 

The  man  was  ugly,  coarse,  and  rough  ;  but  within 
the  shelter  of  his  arms  a  child  could  find  happiness. 
Violet  shuddered;  she  wished  she  hadn't  looked. 
She  was  only  feminine  enough  to  love  clean  children. 
She  could  not  hold  out  her  arms  wide  enough  to 
take  in  those  that  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  uncared 
for. 

The  motor  went  faster  as  they  got  into  more  fashion- 
able quarters,  and  finally  it  drew  up  at  the  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square. 

"  I  can't  get  out,"  she  said. 

"You  can— you'll  feel  nervous  for  a  moment- 
then  it  will  pass— when  you  see  how  much  he  wants 
you— needs  you.  Remember,  it's  your  chance. 
Think  what  it  is  to  him  to  come  back  like  this !  " 

"  If  only  I  loved  him  !  "  thought  Violet. 

Captain  Stuart  led  her  up  the  wide  staircase— past 
the  drawing-room.  What  did  she  want  to  see  Lady 
Blatherwake  for,  when  Dick  was  waiting  ? 

They  stopped  at  the  bedroom  door.  With  a 
gesture  he  held  her  back— not  that  sue  shewed  any 
eagerness  to  go  in— and  he  softly  opened  the  door. 
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A  niim  pMMd  out  And  atiffenad  wh«n  she  mw  a  nun 
on  tha  threshold. 

"It'i  Mn.  Egerton."  whispered  CJaptain  Stuart, 
which  more  than  ever  pussled  the  nurse.  Both  he 
and  Violet  had  forgotten  the  dress.  Violet  stood  at 
the  door  and  gazed  into  the  darkness  of  the  room. 
She  saw  nothing-she  heard  nothing.  He  looked  at 
her  and  saw  her  eyes  wide  with  fear— he  was  sornr 
for  her.  He  took  her  hand.  This  time  the  tight 
gnp  was  hers.  He  gripped  back.  "It's  your 
chance."  he  whispered.     "Say  something." 

.'.'  iJ^'/°",L"  f ***  ■"**'  "  *  ^'^^^  "^^^  »»»▼«  "id  it. 
Diok-old  chap  !  "  he  said.     If  anything  feminine 
had  become  part  of  him.  it  was  the  tenderness  in  his 
voice. 

"  Has— she— come  f  »  said  another  voice.  It  was 
so  weak  that  something  tightened  round  Violet's 
throat.  She  saw  again  the  garden,  and  the  shadows 
creepmg  over  the  lawn,  as  on  that  summer's  day  when 
he  had  gone  away  and  she  had  loved  him. 

"  She's  here,"  said  Captain  Stuart.  He  motioned 
to  Violet  to  go  in.  He  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
and  found  himself  out  on  the  landing— lauffhina' 
Was  he  laughing  !  *      *' 

In  the  semi-darkness  Violet  could  just  distinguish 
something  on  the  bed,  "Put  on  the— light,"  it 
whispered. 

"  Can  you  bear  it  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"  I've  lived  for  this— if  I  could  see  you— once " 

When  Violet  turned  on  the  Ught  she  saw  that  the 
darkness  had  been  more  for  her  sake  than  for  his. 

The  light  revealed  to  her  a  man  who  could  demand 
nothing.  It  was  her  cLance !  The  light  revealed 
to  him— a  nun  ! 

He  just  breathed  the  word.    The  dismay  in  his 
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▼oioe  oame  m  m  relief  to  ^olet.  She  wm  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down.  That  Diok  ehould  think  her 
really  a  nnn  eaved  the  situation.  She  pulled  off  the 
hood  and  undid  her  hair,  which  fell  in  scrft  maasee 
over  her  shoulders.  She  knelt  beside  him  and  gently 
put  her  arms  on  either  side  of  his. 

"  My— wife  I  "  he  said.    "  And  I'm  suoh—a  wreck." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  whispered. 

If  her  words  surprised  him  he  did  not  say  so.  Per- 
haps they  were  part  of  that  world  of  dreams  into  which 
he  was  gently  slipping.  ...  In  time  ...  if  he  lived 
to  be  a  boy  again  ...  he  must  reach  that  wonderful 
world  where  there  is  no  burning,  pitiless  sun,  but 
deep,  merciful  shade ;  no  arid,  parched  desert-lands, 
but  cool,  fruitful  valleys  and  green  meadows  ;  where, 
under  the  shade  of  murmuring  trees,  grass  grows 
knee-deep  .  .  .  where  trout  stir  the  waters  in  the 
softly-gliding  streams  and  dart  from  under  weeds 
and  stones.  ...  A  boy,  if  he  were  young  enough 
and  patient  enough,  might  catch  the  trout  as  they 
lay  under  the  bank.  ...  Oh  1  to  be  a  boy  again  .  .  . 
to  put  his  hand  deep,  deep  down  into  that  cool  stream 
.  .  .  deep  .  .  .  deep.  .  .  . 

He  was  slipping  farther  and  farther  into  that  world 
of  dreams  .  .  .  the  cool  waters  were  closing  over  his 
head.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  down  in  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Blather- 
wake  was  crying,  and  Captain  Stuart  was  begging  her 
not  to. 

"  Why  mayn't  a  woman  cry  when  she's  happy  ?  " 
she  said.  "Think  what  those  young  things,  have 
before  them  !    What  a  future  !  " 

"  What  a  future  !  "  said  Mary  Stuart  softly. 

"  By  your  face  anyone  would  think  it  was  you  who 
had  come  home  to  your  wife  !  " 
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L^dy  BUtherwake  looked  mt  him  slurply.    8h« 
w««,'t  .u»  but  wUt  tut  wife  wa.  tTS  \^^^ 

~^JL  'Zu  »"'•*  •"'  ^•^  *^  ^^^^  "^^  *^'  " 

"  A«  your  wife  might." 

He  laughed.    ••  She  will  learn  to  accept  beautifuUy 

te  Ji  '^^'k^'V^*^^''^*"**-    It'»W.natuw 
to  give.    Ife  her  chance  now." 

Dick  Uy  asleep  upstairs  and  Violet  knelt  by  ois 
bed.  She  was  afraid  to  look  at  him.  She  had  to 
get  •ocustomed  to  .uflFering  ;  she  had  so  seldom  met 

tmfltt^^^:  ^"'*  "  '''  °*^'  «-*  *^^«" 
onty   ^'"^  '*"*  ^°"°**  °''"***  *^  look-for  a  second 

f  o„?r  K  ^  ^^,TT  '***  ^°^^*^  ^°°«''^  •  ^'^d  when  she 
bn^er  '^^Jr''  '"'  ^^"«^'  ^'^  ^^"'^^  «^«  ™  - 

It  was  her  chance  ;  she  would  take  it. 

As  she  knelt,  her  heart  seemed  to  stir  as  if  about 

tr^   1'  ,**"!"  '^  *^""*  *^^  b°«<^«  ^^^  held  it- 
and  she  thanked  God  for  the  chance 

She  stayed  kneeling  until  the  nurse  stole  in  quietly 
and  gently  led  her  away.  ^ 

"It's  only  weakness  now,"  she  whispered.  " Now 
that  he  s  seen  you  he'll  get  all  right.  The  doctors 
said  so.  I  was  puzzled  when  I  saw  you  at  first.  I  felt 
sure  he  wasn't  a  Roman  CathoUc." 


